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HE following ſheets were writ- 

ten in performance of what I have 
long believed to be my duty: I have choſen 
this time to do it, becauſe of that liberty 
which has been of late taken with the 
_ Chriſtian Religion: it being evident beyond 
diſpute, that infidelity, with a train of ma- 
ny other evils, which are the natural effects 
of it, has very much prevailed in this na- 
tion; and thereby the minds of people, 
being freed from thoſe reſtraints which 
religion would put upon them, are become 
vitiated, and conſequently their converſa- 
tions turned into ſuch a channel of looſe- 
neſs and impiety, that makes it at leaſt, I 
hope, excuſable in any one who has the 
good of mankind, eſpecially of his own 
countrymen, fincerely at heart, to endea- 
vour, according to the beſt of his judg- 
ment and underſtanding, to obviate theſe 
evils, 


And this, I can honeſtly fay, is the ſingle 
view I have in my thus apppearing, being 
A WD right 
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right ſenſible, that unleſs it ſhall pleaſe 
God, in his wiſdom end providence, kindly 
to interpoſe, to turn the hearts of men in- 
to another way of thinking than at preſent 

they ſeem diſpoſed to, as we cannot but ob- 
ſerve the evils already introduced into the 
Chriſtian world, ſo it gives us the moſt 
ſorrowful proſpe& what will become of the 
next and future generations, which I doubt 
not but he will do, if men do but rightly 
apply to him ; but if they refuſe or neglect 
his help, their deſtruction will be of them- 
ſelves, though their help is only in him. 


To direct to this help, both for the right 
underſtanding the neceſſary truths of Chri- 
ftianity, and practiſing accordingly, is the 
chief deſign of the following pages. The 
method of doing this is, firſt, by —_ 
out of the Holy Hearing what the Chriſ- 
tian Religion was in its primitive ſtate, and 
what was the principal evidence of it to the 
| firſt believers. And ſecondly, what it is, 

, or ought to be now, and what the princi- 
pal evidence to us of this generation : and 
for proof of this laſt, which moſt nearly 
concerns us, I appeal' to every man's own 
experience, which, if duly regarded, will 
confirm to him the truth of the Chriſtian 
Religion as here deſcribed. 


All this I have drawn from the Scriptures 
themſelves, without regard to the partieu- 
lar ſyſtems of any ſe& or party of men. 
Vs | For 
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For this may be obſerved, that ſame 
of thoſe who have wxit againſt our holy re- 
ligion, as well as in the defence af it, haye 
not clearly defined what they mean by it, 
But the one have directed their arrows againſt 
ſome {ſuppoſed abuſes (which perhaps may 
be real occaſions. of complaint) and have 
managed their arguments in ſuch manner, 
as to wound the cauſe of religion in gene- 
ral, through the ſides of thoſe concerned in 
ſuch ſuppoſed abuſes. On the other hand, 
ſome of thoſe, Who have writ in defence 
of religion, ſeem to have more regard to 
the particular ſyſtem they are in the poſ- 
ſeſſian of, and to ſupport a particular ſet 
of ceremonies, and certain forms and orders - 
of men, than the cauſe of the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion in general; I fay, fome of the late 
defenders of our holy religion are thus en- 
gaged (for I would not þe underſtood to 
think the ſame of all); and wherever this 
is the caſe, the cauſe of Chriſtianity, a8 to 
the true nature, end, and deſign of it, is 


very little promoted. 


To avoid being diverted or biaſſed by any 
errors of this nature or tendency, I was re- 
ſolved in the writing theſe conſiderations, to 
have recourſe to no other book but my 
bible; which has obliged me to make con- 
ſiderable collections from thence, to ſhew 
what the Chriſtian Religion was in its ori- 
gina] conſtitution, &c. which ſeems to be 
at preſent too much neglected; in which, I 


fear, 


tt 
fear, I ſhall not be quite acceptable to ſome 
of the curious palates of this age, who 
cannot well reliſh any thing of this 
kind, but are better pleaſed with ſome fine 
ſpun modern compoſitions, which have very 


little relation to that ſacred book. I have 


only this to requeſt of ſuch as theſe, and of 
my readers in general ; firſt, that they will 

have patience to peruſe the whole, before 

they paſs their cenſure on any particular 

parts of it ; and for the better judging the 

truth of that ſyſtem of religion herein re- 

commended, I defire them to compare it 

with the accounts of the Chriſtian doctrines 

contained in the Holy Scriptures, and their 

own experience; in which laſt I doubt 

not, but they will find ſuch traces or foot- 

ſteps, as, if rightly purſued, will effectually 
confirm to them the truth of the whole. 

And as herein I have recommended to man- 

kind the teachings and inſtruction of the 

Divine Spirit, ſo I now recommend the rea- 
der to the ſame in the peruſal of it. 
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Of the Scriptures of the Old T, eſtament, and the _ 


Miracles of Chriſt and his Apoſtles, confidered as 
Evidences of the Chriſtian Religion. | 


AVING obſerved, with a ſorrowful con- 
cern of mind, that the Chriſtian religion 
has been of late years, with more — 

dom than at any time ſince the reformation from 


Popery, debated and called in queſtion, as to 


the evidence and certainty of it, and that in an 
artful concealed manner, by ſome who pretend 
to be its friends and advocates ; | it has led me 


into a ſerious conſideration, wherein the princi- 


pal evidence of our holy religion conſiſts ; and 
how a man may attain to ſuch a certainty re- 
rang it, as to be well ſatisfied in himſelf, and 
able, if required, to render to others a reaſon 


of his belief. And having, as I think, met with 


that ſatisfaction as * the matter out of 
| | ; 1 
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all queſtion with myſelf, there ſeems to be ſome 
conſtraint on my mind to communicate the 
ſame to the publick; if by any means I may be 
inſtrumental to preſerve ſome, who may be in 
danger of falling from their ſtedfaſtneſs in the 
faith of the goſpel ; or to reſtore others, who may 
be already in any degree prevailed on to queſtion 
the truth of it, by the cunning craftineſs of 
thoſe who lie in wait to deceive. | 
But before I enter upon what I have in view, 
| I would premiſe, that it is not my deſign to 
mention particularly the proofs of the Chriſtian 
religion, ariſing from the prophecies of the Old 
Teſtament, ind the miracles of our Lord and his 
apoſtles recorded in the New: theſe being under- 
taken by others, to whom I refer my reader, 
3 _ only take liberty to make one or two ſhort ob- 
ſervations. As to the firſt, the prophecies of 
| the Meſſiah rechrded in the Old Teſtament ap- 
i | pear to be well underſtood by the Jewiſh con- 
5 verts of that generation, to relate to our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt, and were therefore made uſe of to 
that end, as a good argument, ad hominem, to 
ut that people: and from thence we have good rea- 
17 ſion to believe them, without thoſe unneceſſa 
: | critical remarks and diſtinctions which have of 
late appeared in the world; inaſmuch as we 
may well ſuppoſe, that the Jews of that genera- 
1 tion better underſtood theſe prophecies of their 
1 own prophets, and the true intent and deſign of 
0 | them, than we at this diſtance of time, and of 
the race of the Gentiles, can reafonably be ſup- 
poſed to do. That the ſcriptures of the Old 
14 | Teſtament were thus applied, and that with 
8 ſucceſs, appears from many inſtances, though it 
1 muſt be confeſſed they had not always the like 
1 ſucceſs; which it may be obſerved did ariſe, not 
1 from any defect in the prophecies aa 6 


E000 
but from an evil diſpoſition of mind ſome were 
under, which hindered them from a ſincere honeſt 
inquiry into the truth and pertinency of them, 
which others, being better e were con- 
firmed in. 

A remarkable inſtance of this, is that of the 
Jews of Berea, of whom it was ſaid, Acts xvii. 
They were more noble than thoſe of Theſſalonica, in 
that they received the word with all readineſs of 
mind, and ſearched the ſcriptures daily, wh, thoſe 
things were ſo. Where 1t 1s obſervable, firſt, the 
different conduct of the Berean and Theſſalonian 
Jews; for concerning theſe laſt it is ſaid, that 
Paul, as his manner was, went in unto them, 
and three ſabbath- days reaſoned with them out of 
the ſcriptures, opening and alledging, that Chriſt 
muſt needs have ſuffered, and thar this Jeſus 
whom he preached unto them, is Chriſt : and the 
effect was, ſome of them believed ; but others, 
not only believed not, but being moved with en- 

vy (a very unfit diſpoſition of mind to give the 
N a fair hearing), a ſpirit of perſecution 
entered them, in which they aſſaulted the houſe 
of Jaſon, where the apoſtle lodged ; which ill 
temper of mind was no doubt the cauſe, that the 
apoſtles reaſoning out of the ſcripture had no 
bettere ffect on them: whereas the Bereans, being 
much better diſpoſed, received the word with 
all readineſs of mind, and ſearched the ſcriptures 
daily; which implies not a ſlight way of doing 
it, but carefulneſs and conſtancy : and the effect 
was, many of them believed (more we may well 
ſuppoſe than of the Theſſalonians) to which no 
doubr but their careful ſearching the ſcriptures 
very much contributed ; the holy ſpirit opening 
their underſtandings, and working in them a 
willingneſs, or readineſs of mind, to receive the 
truth in the love of it: from all which, I draw 
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this general concluſion, that to ſearch the ſcriptures 
with an honeſt well-diſpoſed mind, is a very good 


means which God hath ordained, for receiving and 


believing the truth of the Chriſtian religion. 

Again, the miracles of our Lord and his 
apoſtles were good helps ordained of God, for 
the introducing the belief of the Chriſtian reli- 
gion into the world; and 1t appears that they 
were often made inſtrumental to that end ; though 
not always alike ſuceeſsful. For as it was in the 


caſe of the ſcriptures, ſo it was in the caſe of 


miracles, they were more or leſs ſucceſsful as 
they met with a better or worſe diſpoſition of 
mind, in thoſe who were witneſſes of them. 
Though this may be obſerved in general of them 
that oppoſed the miracles of our Lord and his 
apoſtles, that none of them denied the reality of 
the facts (as ſome of late have done), but en- 
deavoured, under various pretences, to fruſtrate 
the influence of them on the minds of the 


people, for their reception of the doctrine of the 
goſpel. 


Some, which were the worſt of all, attributed 
the miracles of our Lord to a diabolical power, 
ſaying, He caſteth out devils by Belzebub the 
prince of devils.” Theſe not only received no 
benefit by them, but met with a moſt ſevere re- 
buke from our Lord himſelf; which ought to be 
matter of caution and warning to thoſe who en- 
deavour to make void the truth and reality of the 
miracles of Chriſt, or any other facts, which have 
the evidence of a divine power attending them; 
as well as to thoſe who countenance or encou- 
rage ſuch an attempt. Others did not attribute 
them to a diabolical power, but yet being de- 
termined, contrary to the convictions of their 
own minds, to oppoſe and hinder, as much as in 
them lay, the progreſs of that work he was en- 


gaged 
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gaged in, viz. The converſion of the people to 
the Chriſtian faith ; ſometimes oppoſed them un- 
der pretence of the publick good, as when our 
Lord had raiſed Lazarus from the dead, it is ſaid, 
John xi. Some of tbem went their way to the Pha- 
riſees, and told them what things Feſus had done : 
then gathered the chief prieſts and Phariſees a coun- 
cil, and ſaid, what do we ? for this man doth ma- 
ny miracles : if we let bim thus alone, all men will! 
believe on him, and the Romans will come and take 
away both our place and nation. 

Here was firſt a plain and full e 
ment of the reality of the facts, in theſe words: 
This man doth many miracles : and yet inſtead of 
believing on him, and regarding that divine 
power by which he was acted in the working of 
them, they, under the ſpecious pretence of dan- 
ger from a foreign power, endeavoured to ſtir up 
the people againſt him: ſometimes under no pre- 
tence at all, but only for the ſake of oppoſition, 
as in the caſe mentioned Acts iii. where Peter 
reſtored -the lame man to ſoundneſs, by calling 
to him in the name of Jeſus Chriſt of Nazareth, 
Riſe up and wall: which being publickly done, 
was publickly and fully acknowledged, even by 
thoſe, who notwithſtanding oppoſed the progreſs 
of the apoſtle's doctrine : Acts iv. For beholding 
the man that was healed ſtanding with them, they 
could ſay nothing againſt it; but when they had com- 
manded them to go afide out of the council, they con- 
fidered among themſelves ſaying, What ſhall we do 
with theſe men? for that indeed a notable miracle 
hath been done by them, is manifeſt to all men that 
Awell at Jeruſalem, and we cannot deny it: but that 
it ſpread no farther among the people, let us ftrait- 
way threaten them that they ſpeak henceforth to no 
man in this name. The terms in which this rela- 
tion is expreſſed, are evidently ſuch as cannot be 
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applied to any other, than a real matter of fact, 


and acknowledged as ſuch by thoſe who were 
enemies to the faith of the goſpel ; who therefore, 


as they oppoſed the publiſhers of it, under ſuch 
clear confeſſed evidence, muſt be ſelf- condemned. 


There were a third ſort, who went farther than 
theſe, and yet had not the full benefit of the 
miracles of Chrift, &c. which were thoſe who 
acknowledged not only the truth and the reality 
of the works, but an extraordinary miſſion and 


qualification in the perſon working them; and 


yet going no farther, theſe did not receive the 


end intended fully: of this fort was Nicodemus, 


who made this ingenuous free confeſſion, via. 
John iii. Rabbi, we know that thou art a teacher 
come from God, for no man can do theſe works which 


_ Thou doſt, except God be with him. Which, one 


would think at firſt view, ſhould have been ſuf- 


ficient to entitle him to a full diſcipleſhip, to a 


ſay unto thee, except a man be born again (or 


place in the kingdom of God; but our Lord, 
who knew his heart, told him there was ſorne- 
thing wanting in order to that: Verity, en: 6 [ 

om 
above) he cannot enter into the kingdom of God, (or 
cannot ſee the kingdom); as much as if he had 
ſaid, From the mighty works thou haſt obſerved 
me to do, thou confeſſeſt that I am a teacher 
come from God, and thou doſt well fo far; but 
except thou go farther, this confeſſion will be 
of no ſervice to thee, except thou becomeſt a 
witneſs of the ſame power in meaſure, by which 
I work thoſe mighty works ; and thereby be par- 


taker of a new nature, which will make thee a 


new man, created anew in righteouſneſs and 
holineſs, in which the kingdom of God, which I 
am come to eſtabliſh, conſiſts. Thy confeſſion 
will not give thee a place in that kingdom, and 
therefore, if thou wilt receive the right and true 

. benefit 
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benefit of theſe my mighty works, believe in that 


power, a meaſure of which is in thee, and in all 
men, and is given for that end, to bring forth 
in them this new birth; which is in truth as much 
a miracle, though it does not ſo directly fall under 
the notice of the outward ſenſes, as thoſe mighty 
works which were wrought by our Lord and his 
apoſtles, and is the principal end and deſign of 
them; and this good effect the miracles had in 
many, who by theſe means believed on him, and 
were really converted in heart and ſpirit, and ob- 
tained a place in the kingdom of God, by attend- 
ing not only to the miracles themſelves, but alſo, 
and principally, to that power by which they were 
wrought, as might appear by many inſtances. 
From all which 1 draw this general concluſion, 
that miracles were a means in the hand of God, 
not only of convincing men of the truth of our 
Lord's divine miſſion, &c. but of converting 
thoſe who duly regarded 'the divine power by 
which they were wrought, unto the true faith of 
the goſpel, by which their hearts were purified, 
and all the good fruits and effects agreeable were 
brought forth ; of which miracles were often the 
remote cauſe, by raifing the attention, and be- 
getting a favourable reception of the doctrines 
and precepts delivered by him that was endued 
with that power. But the principal and imme- 
diate cauſe which rendered theſe and all other 
external means effectual, for the right receiving 
and believing the truths of the goſpel, was the 
Spirit of God opening the underſtanding, and 
working a right diſpoſition of mind for theſe 
ends. And this was the reaſon of the different 
effect of miracles on thoſe who were witneſſes of 
them: ſome only regarding the miracles them- 
ſelves as outward acts; and the effect as to theſe 
was no more, but to beget an admiration of them, 
| B 4 as 
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as of ſomething extraordinary; and their atten- 
tion terminating there, they received no real pro- 
fit or benefit by them. Others believing a di- 
vine power attended them who wrought thoſe 
mighty works, and therefore giving credit to the 


. doctrines: delivered by them, the good ſpirit of 


God diſpoſing them thereto, were really converted 


unto the faith through that occaſion. Thus mi- 


racles, as outward acts; had a relation to inward 
and ſpiritual effects, and ſo far may have a ſpi- 


ritual application; but from thence to repreſent 


them as only true, in a ſpiritual or allegorical 
ſenſe, as ſome of late have done, is manifeſtly 
contrary to the nature and deſign of them, 
which was to rouſe the attention to things ſpi- 


ritual; and inconſiſtent with the accounts we 


have of them in the holy ſcriptures, and tends 
-to make void the good ends of the goſpel, which 
depends on the truth and reality of the whole, 


as related by the evangeliſts and ſacred writers, 


more eſpecially that greateſt of all miracles, h;, 
reſurrection of our Lord from the dead; whereby a 
ſubſtantial foundation of faith in God, through 
Jeſus Chriſt, was laid (of which, and the bleſ- 
ſed effects of it more particularly hereafter) ; and 


therefore to endeavour to make void the truth 


and reality of it, is to make void the faith of the 
goſpel itſelf, according to the expreſs words of 
the apoſtle, 1 Cor. xv. F Chrift be not riſen, our 


| preaching is vain, and your faith is alſo vain; ye are 


yet in your fins. 
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A ſummary Account what the Chriſtian Religion was 
in its primitive State, as the ſame is delivered in 
the Holy Scriptures. 


TAVINC faid thus much by way of teſtimo- 
4 4 ny, in behalf of theſe two great evidences of 
Chriſtianity, viz. the prophecies of the prophets, 
and the miracles of Chriſt and his apoſtles; 1 
ſhall proceed to treat of an evidence, which ap- 
pears to me greater than theſe, and yet more neg- 
lected; ariſing from the nature of the Chriſtian 
Religion itſelf, and the influence it has, where it 
is rightly underſtood and received, on the minds 
of men; of which every man has, or may have 
a teſtimony in his own breaſt, which to him that 
attends to it, is certain and unqueſtionable. In 
order to it, I would, in the firſt place, lay before 
you briefly, and yet with as much clearneſs as 1 
am capable, what the Chriſtian religion 1s, as to 
its nature, end, and deſign, as the ſame is deli- 
vered in the holy ſcriptures; and what was the 
principal evidence of the truth of 1t to believers 
in the primitive times ; and, in the next place, 
what is the principal evidence of the ſame to us 
in this generation. 

Now, Chriſtianity is a divine inſtitution, by 
which God declares himſelf reconciled to man- 
kind, for the ſake, and on the account of, his be- 
loved Son the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and what he 
did and ſuffered for them, on condition of re- 
pentance, amendment of life, and perſeverance 
in a ſtate of holineſs ; for which end he alſo of- 
fers them the help of his grace and good ſpirit, 
which is ſufficient for that end: all which taken 

together, 


OW 


together may be called ſalvation; though, in a 
proper ſenſe, ſalvation conſiſts in the laſt, viz. 
in that help which men receive from the grace 
and good ſpirit of God, according to the words 
of the apoſtle, Rom. v. 10. J, when we were 


enemies, Wwe were reconciled unto God, by the death 


of bis Son, much more being reconciled, we ſhall be 
-faved by his life. Again, Epheſ.”” 11. 8. By grace 
are ye Javed through faith, and that not of your- 
| pk "Hh it is the 2275 of God. Tit. iii. 5. According 

o his mercy he ſaved us, by the waſhing of 1. art 
— and the renewing of the Holy Ghoſt. 

Now, by conſidering this diſtinction, it may 
Ancobiforacs; that the Chriſtian Religion, fo far 
as concerns the great and good ends of its inſti- 
tution, conſiſts of two parts; firſt, what our 
Lord Jeſus Chrift did and ſuffered for man- 
kind in the days of his fleſh without them: and, 
ſecondly, what he did, and continues to do-for 
them, in them; or in other words, what they are 
enabled to do for themſelves, through that help 
and aſſiſtance which he is pleated to afford them. 
The firſt includes the ſeveral particulars of his 
holy life, the good works which he wrought, in 
which he is our example; the miracles which he 
did for the confirmation of his doctrine and di- 
vine miſſion; his death, by which, through the 

pointment of God, he became a propitiatory 
ſacrifice for the ſins of mankind ; his reſurrection, 
by which he was fully declared to be the Son of 
God with power; all which, though the effects 
of them are 3 and permanent, yet were then 
done once for all, and no more to be repeated. 
But the ſecond, viz. what Chriſt does for man- 
kind in them, or what they are enabled to do 
for themſelves through his help, in order to re- 
pentance and converſion, and perſeverance in a 
life of true piety and holineſs. This being the 
| ſtanding 
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ſtanding experience of believers in him, through- 
out all generations, remains to be more particu- 
larly conſidered in this place, being that, where- | 
by all the good ends of religion are anſwered to 
mankind : the firſt of theſe I call he external 
hiſtorical part of Chriſtianity, the laſt, the in- 
ternal experimental part. And though I con- 
fider them, for diſtinction ſake, as two „yet 
as they have a near relation and dependence one 
upon the other, they are not to be divided in the 
influence they have on man's ſalvation, the one 
being the effect or conſequence of the other: 
according to theſe ſcriptures, Tit. ii. 14. He gave 
himſelf for us, that he migbt redeem us from all ini- 
quity, and purify unto himſelf a peculiar people 
zealous of good works. 2 Cor. v. 15. He died for 
all, that they who live, ſhould not henceforth live 
unto themſelves, but unto him that died for them, and 
roſe again. So that all the bleſſings of the goſ- 
pe which are comprehended in theſe particu- 
lars, remiſſion of ſins that are paſt, redemption from 
the power of it, being purified, ſanctiſied, and ju- 
ſtified; all are conveyed to us by Jeſus Chriſt, and 
are the effects and conſequence of what he did 
and ſuffered in his own perſon, without us, but 
yet wrought in us by his good ſpirit ; which I 
mention once for all, that when I ſpeak of theſe 
experiences, it may be ſo underſtood. 
Let us therefore now conſider a little more par- 
ticularly what a Chriſtian life is, according to 
the account we have of it in the holy ſcriptures. 
He that with ſeriouſneſs and attention reads the 
writings of the new teſtament, will find, that 
as the polJutions and defilements which men have 
contracted are in the heart, out of which, as out 
of a polluted fountain, they iſſue forth into words 
and actions; ſo it is the principal buſineſs of a 
Chriſtian, when he becomes engaged in the 
i | work 
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work of religion and godlineſs, to begin there 
firſt; to make clean the inſide ; to ſuppreſs the 
firſt motions and inclinations to evil, which ariſe 
in the heart; to regulate the mind with all its 
faculties and powers, which John the Baptiſt calls, 
Mat. iii. 10. Laying the ax to the root of the tree; 
which being in' ſome good meaſure done, ſuch 
may be ſafely truſted with reſpe& to their out- 
ward actions. For all our actions being in con- 
formity to the will, inclination, or deſire of our 
minds; if theſe are taken off from things that are 
evil, and become rightly directed, that perſon 
cannot but in the general courſe of his actions, 
eſchew evil (the deſire after it being taken 
away), and purſue good; or in the words of our 
Lord, Mat. xii, 33. Make the tree good, and the 
fruit will he good: the whole converſation will 
be ſo. That this is the peculiar buſineſs of the 
Chriſtian religion, where it takes place, will ap- 
pear to any impartial perſon, who ſhall, with a 
ſincere and honeſt mind, peruſe the doctrines and 
precepts left us by our Lord Jeſus Chriſt and his 
apoſtles ; and eſpecially in that excellent part of 
them contained in the 5th, 6th, and 7th of 
Matthew, Es 

I hope it will be readily allowed, that this 
work, if it can be effected, is a moſt excellent 
attainment. But ſome may ſay, it is more eaſy 
to write or ſpeak of ſuch a regulation of the 
mind, than to attain to it: I allow it, and will 
go ſo far in allowing of it, as to ſay, that as to 
any ability which we as men have, or can have 
of ourſelves, it is impoſſible. And herein con- 
ſiſts the excellency of the Chriſtian Religion, that 
what is in itſelf otherwiſe impoſſible, according 
to the weak depraved ſtate of our minds, God 
has made poſlible unto us, by affording us ſuch 
help, as if rightly applied to, is ſufficient for that 
lakes | | —1 
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end. What that help is, by what means convey- 
ed to us, and how to be made uſe of for this 
great and good purpoſe, I am next to ſpeak 
to. | 28 
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A further Account of the Chriſtian Religion out of | 
the Scriptures, particularly of that Help which the 1 
primitive Chriſtians received for living a reli- | 
gious Life, and practiſing the Precepts of the | 
Goſpel. NIP 


; FP order to the right underſtanding the nature 
of this help, let us again look back to what 
our Lord did for us in his appearance in the 
fleſh, which will lead us to what he is now doing ; 
for us in ſpirit (the one, as I ſaid, having a ne- 
ceſſary relation to the other), After our Lord had 
done, and ſuffered in this life, according to the 
will of God; being at laſt offered up a ſacrifice 
on the croſs, by which he became a propitia- 
tion for the ſins of the whole world, for the re- 
miſſion of ſins that are paſt ; there being ſome- 
thing farther neceſſary, in order to our accep- 
tance with God, viz. the delivering ofus from 6 
power of ſin for the future, and bringing us up 
into a life of holineſs, and preſerving us in it; 
it being moſt reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that God 
is no more reconciled to men in a ſinful ſtate of 
life, ſince the death of Chriſt, than he was be- 
fore, ſin being as much contrary to the purity 
of his nature ſince, as before; therefore for the 
rendering that work which our Lord came to do, 
complete, after having humbled himſelf unto 
death, he was again exalted, by being raiſed from 
the dead, through the power of the Father ; 


thereby 
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thereby effectually declaring himſelf to be the 
Son of God, the Saviour of the world. 8 
Of this, as the apoſtles themſelves were wit- 
neſſes, ſo with holy confidence and affurance 
they built upon it, as a moſt ſure foundation: 
and having at the ſame time, according to his 
promiſe, received the gift of the Holy Ghoſt, 
they went forth in the virtue thereof, and their 
. preaching became powerful and effectual, to 
the converting multitudes to the faith of the 
goſpel. ET 5 
It is not my preſent intention, neither do I 
think it neceſſary, to uſe arguments to convince 
my reader of the truth of our Lord's reſurrection; 
the account thereof, as delivered in ſcripture, 
being ſo convincing, that I know no matter of 
fact, at ſuch a diſtance of time, better atteſted and 
confirmed to us. And many learned men hav- 
ing already collected the ſeveral proofs, and 
thereby eſtabliſhed the truth of the fact beyond 
contradiction; my principal deſign at preſent is, 
to ſhew by inſtances from the holy ſcriptures, 
that the apoſtles in the firſt publication of the 
doctrines of the goſpel, had conſtant reference 
to this as a foundation of faith, on which they 
themſelves built, and on which they perſuaded 
others to build alſo; as appears by the ſeveral 
ſhort, but powerful ſermons, which we haye re- 
corded in the Acts of the Apoſtles; and no doubt 
but this was the caſe wherever they preached, 
as alſo the ſame is to be obſerved in moſt of their 
epiſtles to the gathered churches : this article 
being made uſe of, as a ſuitable introduction, to 
eſtabliſh the doctrines and precepts they were 
about to communicate to them. For what could 
be more reaſonable? Being about to introduce a 
religion, the principal buſineſs of which was to 
give men power over their foul's enemies, the 
: SOD world, 
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world, the fleſh, and the devil; in which ſal- 
vation conſiſts: to let them ſee, that the author 
of that ſalvation was all powerful, having him- 
ſelf overcome death, and him that had the 
power of it, which is che devil. | 

But this foundation, however good, is but a 

foundation, and ſomething 1s to be built 
it. What is that? Believing in him; and in that 
faith, receiving the gifts of his holy ſpirit, which 
were repentance and converſion, and turning 
from the evil of their ways: Unto you firft, (ſays 
the Apoſtle Peter, Acts iii. 16.) God having 
raiſed up his Son Feſus, ſent him to bleſs you, in 
turning every one of you from his iniquities. Acts 
v. 31, 32. Him hath God exalted with bis right 
hand, to be a Prince and a Saviour, for to give re- 
pentance unto Iſrael, and forgiveneſs of fins: and 
we are his witneſſes of theſe things, and ſo is the 
Holy - Ghoſt alſo, whom God hath given to them that 
. obey him. Here was a teſtimony to the power 
of Chriſt's reſurrection, as well as a two-fold 
evidence of the coming of | Chriſt, and the bleſ- 
{ed effects of it, viz. that of the apoſtles, who 
were themſelves witneſſes of what they preached ; | 
and that of the Holy Ghoſt, which God gave, not 
only to the apoſtles, though to them in a very 
eminent degree, to fit them for the great work 
in which 5 were engaged; but alſo to all 
thoſe who A. him, that is, all believers in 
Chriſt through their preaching; which laſt was 
an internal evidence, manifeſting itſelf in the 
hearts of thoſe which had it. 
Nor was this the peculiar privilege of the 
Jews, though to them it was firſt preached; but 
was extended to the Gentiles alſo: as, firſt, in that 
memorable inſtance of Cornelius, upon which 
occaſion, Peter introduces what he had to ſay, 
with this * confeſſion or acknowledgment, 
viz, 


viz. Acts x. Of a truth I perceive, that God is no 
reſpetter of perſons, but in every nation he that fear- 
eth him, and worketh righteouſneſs, is accepted of bim. 
And having in the progreſs of his diſcourſe, 
preached Chriſt crucified, and raiſed from the 
dead, &c. we find what the effect was; while 
Peter yet ſpake the words, The Holy Ghoſt fell 
on all thoſe that heard the word. And when 
Peter was brought under ſome reprehenſion by 
the Jews, on this account, that he went in unto 
men uncircumciſed, and did eat with them; 
after having rehearſed the whole matter, he con- 
cludes, Foraſmuch then, as God gave the like gift as 
he did unto us, who believed on the Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt, what was I, that I could withſtand God? 
When they heard theſe things, they held their 
peace, and gloriſied God, ſaying, Then hath God 
alſo to the Gentiles granted repentance unto life. 
This was the good effect of their converſion, 
as the ſame apoſtle farther explains it, chap. xv. 
when another diſpute having ariſen about cir- 
cumcifion, Peter roſe up, and ſaid unto them, 
referring no doubt to this paſſage, Men and bre- 
thren, you know that a good while ago, God made 
choice among us, that the Gentiles, by my mouth, 
ſhould hear the word of the goſpel and believe. And 
God, which knoweth the hearts, bare them witneſs, 
giving them the Holy Ghoſt, even as he did unto us, 
and put no difference between us and them, purify- 
ing their hearts by faith, Here again was an in- 
ward as well as outward teſtimony to the truths 
of the 0 . preached by the apoſtle, viz. God 
who knew the ſincerity of their hearts, teſtifying 
to them inwardly, by the Holy Ghoſt which he 
gave them, by which he enlarged their under- 
ſtandings, and wrought in them a e to 
receive and believe the goſpel; the effects of 


which, was repentance unto life, and a purifying 
FEE or 


1 
or cleanſing the heart by faith. All which implies 
an inward work in the mind, known and expe- 
rienced by the help of the Holy Spirit, Which 
bore witneſs with their ſpirit to the truth" of the 
word preached, in that work of repentance and 
purification which it wrought. 


And this was henceforward extended unto the | 
Gentiles, as well as the Jews; though as the firſt 


publiſhers of the goſpel were of the ſtock of 
Abraham, their brethren of that nation had for a 
time the preference where they came ; as appears 
in their preaching the word at Antioch, at Athens, 
at Rome, &c. At the firſt of theſe places, chap. 
x11, after the apoſtle having recounted the mer- 
cies of God to the Jews in general, from ver. 16. 


to 26. and by way of complaint againſt thoſe 


who dwelt at Jeruſalem, and their rulers, men- 
tioned their delivering him (Chriſt) to Pilate to 
be flain; and after having aſſerted his reſurrec- 
tion from the dead, and expatiated 8 it from 
ver. 30, to 37. he proceeds in theſe words, Be 
it known unto you therefore, men and brethren, that 
through this man is preached unto you forgiveneſs 
of fins: and by him, all that believe are juſtified 


from all things, from which ye could not be juſtified 


by the law of Moſes. That is, all that believe in 
Chriſt, and obey the goſpel, are freed and de- 
livered from both the - guilt and power of fin; 
from which they could not be delivered by the 


law of Moſes : for that, being a diſpenſation which 


related chiefly to outward actions, did not make 
the comers thereunto perfect, as pertaining to 
the conſcience ; and for that reaſon: there was a 
repetition of ſacrifices and oblations at certain 
times: whereas Chriſt, by the one offering of 
himſelf once made, obtained not only remiſſion 
of ſins that are paſt, but grace to help to over- 
come {in in the luſt of it, and to ns”: 

anc- 
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ſanRify the powers and faculties of our ſouls, 
that we might, through ſtrength received from 


him, walk in newneſs of life. 
And herein conſiſts the perfection of the Chri- 


ſtian religion, and for this end the miniſtry of the 


goſpel was ordained, as the apoſtle Paul declares 
of himſelf, in his defence before Agrippa, viz. 


having firſt mentioned the Gentiles, he ſays, 


Acts xxvi. 17, 18, 19, 20. To whom I now ſend 
thee, to open their eyes, to turn them from darkneſs 


to light, from the power of Satan to God, that they 


may receive forgiveneſs of fins, and an inheritance 
among the ſanitified by faith, which is in me (Chriſt 
Feſus ): whereupon, O king Agrippa, I was not diſ- 
obedient to the heavenly viſion, but ſhewed firſt unto 
them at Damaſcus, and at Jeruſalem, and through- 


out all the coaſts of Judea, and then to the Gentiles, 


that they ſhould repent and turn to God, and bring 
forth works meet for repentance. Agreeable to this 
he tells the Romans, that the goſpel itſelf is the 
power of God, in theſe words, Rom. i. 16. I am 
not aſhamed of the goſpel of Chriſt, for it 1s the pow- 
er of God unto ſalvation, to every one that believeth, 
to the Few firſt, and alſo to the Greek. For therein 


its the righteouſneſs of God revealed from faith to 


faith. In all which is evidently fet forth, both 
the end and deſign of the Chriſtian religion, and 
the means of obtaining that end. The end is 
repentance and forgiveneſs of fins; and the con- 
ſequence an inheritance among the ſanctified, 
witneſſing the righteouſneſs of God to be reveal- 
ed. The means 1s faith in. that light which re- 
veals or makes manifeſt both the evil and the 
good ; and in that power of God, which ſtreng- 


thens and enables us to forſake the one, and to 


do the other. Ya, | | 
In all theſe forms of expreſſion are implied> a 


want of power in us, and a ſupply of that want 


from 
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from God, to be received by faith, which the 
_ _ apoſtle illuſtrates by the faith of Abraham, 
where he ſays, Rom. iv. That he being not weak. 
in faith, conſidered not his own body now dead, when be 
was an hundred years old, neither yet the deadneſs 
of Sarab's womb ; which faith was imputed to bim 
for righteouſneſs. Nor was it written for his ſake 
only, but for us alſo; to whom it ſhall be im- 
puted, if we believe in him that raiſed Jeſus from 
the dead : that is, as Abraham being an hundred 
years old, and his wife, in the common courſe of 
nature, paſt child-bearing, yet believed that God 
was able to ſupply: thoſe defects; fo we, not- 
withſtanding the weakneſs and incapacity we are 
under, by reaſon of the depravity of our nature, 
yet through faith in the power of God, which 
was eminently exerted in raiſing up our Lord Je- 
ſus, and is offered to us by the Holy Spirit, 
which is given to all that believe 1 are 
enabled to walk in newneſs of life. To this ef- 
fect he argues in the former part of the epiſtle to 
the Romans, in the ſtrongeſt and cleareſt terms. 
And in the epiſtle to the Epheſians, he ex- 
preſſes this incapacity or weakneſs, by the word 
death; having in chap. i. ſet forth the exceeding 
greatneſs of God's power to us-ward, who be- 
lieye according to the working of his mighty 
power, which he wrought in Chriſt when he raiſed 
him from the dead; he goes on chap. ii. Au 
you hath he quickened, who were dead in treſpaſſes 
and fins, wherein in times paſt ye walked. But God, 
who is rich in mcrcy, for his great love wherewith 
he loved us, even when we were dead in fins, hath 
quickened us together with Chriſt, By grace you are 
ſaved. And verſe the 8th, For by grace you are 
ſaved through faith, not of yourſelves, it 15 the gift 
of God: not of works, (wrought by ourſelves, by 
our ſtrength and * lejt any man * (as 
2 IoOme 
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ſome do in this day) 50. Nor yet are we ſaved 
without works wrought by the ſpirit and power 
of God through Chriſt ; for we are his workman- 
ſhip, created in Chriſt Jeſus unto good works; 
which God hath ordained that we ſhould walk in 
them. Once more he expreſſes in the ſame 
_ epiſtle, chap. v. ver. 8. this incapacity by the 
word darkneſs, Ye were ſometimes darkneſs, but 
now are ye light in the Lord; walk as children of 
_ the light (for the fruit of the ſpirit is in all good- 
neſs, ' righteouſneſs, and truth): by giving us 
light, he ſupplies the defects of our under- 
ſtanding; by giving power, he ſtrengthens the 
weakneſs of our wills and affections, reſpecting 
things ſpiritual, and bringing forth fruits accep- 
table to Gd. WISE 

In which reſpe& the Chriſtian religion doth 
eminently excel the beſt helps that can be ob- . 
tained from the beſt moraliſts among the heathen : 
in whoſe writings, it muſt be confeſſed; are many 
good precepts, but little ſaid of applying unto 
God, depending on him for help ; but all is ge- - 
nerally left to the conduct of our own underſtand- 
ings, and to the power of our own wills, which 
they tell us, indeed, are in many reſpects wrong; 
but yet, if they are regulated, muſt regulate 
themſelves, according to the rules of right rea- 
ſon, from which men have deviated. But how a 
thing that is wrong can regulate itſelf, or ſet itſelf 
right, is to me unaccountable. 

And, in this reſpe&, Chriſtianity in the life, 
ſpirit, and power of it, excels Chriſtianity in the 
literal, hiſtorical, formal profeſſion only. That 
is, the Chriſtian, who believing that there is 
power afforded to men by God, through Jeſus 
Chriſt, for the 5 evil, and doing good, 
applies himſelf in this faith to the throne of 
grace, from time to time, praying for grace 
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help in time of need, for the forſaking the one, 
and doing the other, and continues in that good 
exerciſe, in à daily watchfulneſs thereunto, 
throughout the whole courſe of his life; ſuch a 
Chriſtian, I ſay, has much the advantage of him, 
who profeſſes indeed to believe what he finds re- 
corded, of the life, death, reſurrection, and aſ- 
cenſion, &c. of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and that 
he has left moſt excellent precepts and doctrines 
recorded in holy ſcripture, which he will endea- 
vour, as far as the infirmities of human nature 
will admit of, to put it in practice (though ma- 
ny do not proceed thus far), but as to the doing 
the commands of Chriſt, he is ſo far from pre- 
tending to do it, that he eſteems it a preſump- 
tion to aſſert the poſſibility of it: whereas it is 
evident to any who reads the New Teſtament 
with impartial ſeriouſneſs and attention, that the 
peculiar deſign of the Chriſtian religion was not 
only to introduce into the world a fet of moſt 
excellent precepts, ſuch as mankind till then 
was never bleſſed withal ; but alſo, and more eſpe- 
cially, to offer power to thoſe who are willing to 
receive it, for the performance of them. 

And indeed, without this power, the Chriſtian 
religion would not bring ſo great a bleſſing and 
advantage to mankind. For as the precepts of 
Chriſt are more pure and refined than any other, 
as reaching to the reforming the mind, which 
is a work of a more pure and perfect nature, 
than a conformity to precepts relating only to 
outward actions; ſo if men, in this great and 
neceſſary work, are lefr to themſelves, all the ad- 
vantage they can reap by it is this, that they are 
thereby brought to the ſight of good things ; but 
excluded the poſſibility of attaining to the ex- 
perience of them. But the caſe in truth is far 
otherwiſe, as has been already by divers in- 

eb; Rr > ſtances 
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ſtances made evident, and to ſay otherwiſe, is 
contrary to the whole tenor of the goſpel; the 
precepts whereof are delivered, not as matters of 
mere ſpeculation, but of practice. And there- 
fore our Lord, after having delivered moſt ex- 
cellent precepts relating to forſaking evil io 
the very conception or root of it, and doing goo 
from the heart, in the many inſtances mentioned 
in the gth, 6th, and 7th chapters of Matthew, 


concludes, That whoſoever beareth theſe ſayings 0 


mine, and doth them, I will liken him to a wiſe 
man that built his houſe upon @ rock, and the rain 
deſcended, and the floods came, and the wind blew, 
and beat upon that houſe, and it fell not, for it was 
founded upon a rock. To the ſame effect he ſays 
elſewhere, Not every one that ſaith Lord, Lord, 
Hall enter into the kingdom of heaven, but he that 
doth the will of my Father which is in heaven. 
Again, Ye are my friends, if ye do whatſoever 
command you, John xv. 14. 8 
From hence it is evident, that obedience to 
the command of Chriſt is required from all thoſe 
who profeſs to be his followers : and it woùld be 
very prepoſterous to ſuppoſe, that this ſhould be 
in ſo expreſs and particular terms required, and 
the performance X: it left impoſſible, The ways of 
God are not unreaſonable ; but as he commands 
obedience, ſo he enables all who believe in him, 
to do what he commands: and for this end he 
.* promiſed, and in due time gave, his good ſpirit, 
to the power of which is attributed the whole 
work of man's ſalvation, conſiſting, firſt, in re- 
pentance from dead works, converſion, ſancti- 
fication, or being made holy, juſtification, or 
being made righteous, as well as efteemed ſuch: 
which I take to be the true intent of that 
text viz. He died for our fins, and roſe again for 
our juſtification ; that is, that we thigugh power 
| received 
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received from him, (which the apoſtle calls elſe- 
where the power of bis reſurreftion) might be made 
righteous. SA. 5 | 
And this work taken together, is in one word 
called regeneration, or being born again, made a 
new creature, created anew in Chriſt Jefus unto 
good works, being made partakers of the divine 
nature, which is the utmoſt that can be expected 
from religion ; being a 3 reparation of 


that loſs which mankind ſuſtained by fin and 


tranſgreſſion. All which is not our work, ſimply 
ſo underſtood, but that of the Holy Spirit of 
God. And therefore, the true believers are ſaid 
to be born again, 1 Pet. i. 23. Not of corruptible feed, 
but of incorruptible, by the word of God which 
lives and abides for ever. And again, John i. 
13. Who are born not of blood, nor of the will of 
the fleſh, nor of the will of man, but of God. 
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Containing ſome general Obſervations on the fore- 


going. 


1 Would not be underſtood, by attributing all 
1 this to the Spirit of God, as if man was no- 
- wiſe concerned, or acted no part, in the working 
out his own ſalvation; but was to be conſidered 
as purely paſſive, as ſome have miſrepreſented 
this doctrine. He that made us rational creatures, 
daes not deſtroy the faculty of reaſon in us, but 
improves it, by convincing and enlightening 


our underſtandinge, moving and inclining our 


wills towards ſuch objects as are acceptable to 
himſelf, and out of the contrary, and this in a 
manner always clear and evident. And the 


mind, thus enlightened and affected, puts itſelf 


C4 upon 
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upon action, not as f itſelf, but under the con- 
duct and influence of him that enlightens and 
inclines it; having its truſt and dependence al- 
ways On him; being ſenſible that without him 
he can do nothing, cannot move one ſtep right- 
ly : as, on the other hand, believing that through 
ſtrength received from God, through Chriſt, he 


-can do all things appertaining to life and godli- | 


neſs; and this not irreſiſtibly, but by reaſonable 
ways and perſuaſions, giving the mind, which 
was under the. power and dominion of ſinful 
habits, a different turn or. inclination, .which if 
it does not neglect, but makes uſe of the help 
offered, it gains victory over them: but if 
| through neglect or wilfulneſs, it diſregards or 
reſiſts theſe gentle yet effectual ſtrivings, it re- 
mains under the power and dominion of fin 


. Mill. 


Thus the doctrine of rewards and puniſhments 
1s eſtabliſhed on an equal and reaſonable founda- 
tion; and without this, it cannot be equitably 
and reaſonably ſupported: for as it would be 


. unjuſt to puniſh men for omiſſions or commiſ- 


ſions, which are not in their power to do or not 
to do; ſo it is altogether juſt and reaſonable, 


where ſufficient help is offered, and yet neglect- 


ed, that they who are in chis neglect or diſobe- 
dience ſhould be puniſned. As, on the con- 
trary, in our making uſe of the help offered us, 
and thereby coming up in the practice of our 


duties, we ſhould receive the rewards 0 


to well- doing. 

Thus when we find in ſcripture the good ac- 
tions of men under this dire&ion, called the 
Fruits of the ſpirit, we are to underſtand, not that 
man acts no part in them, but that the Spirit or 
Grace of God quickening or moving upon him, 
a is prevailed upon to act by his 14 as on 

the 
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the other hand, when we are adviſed or com- 
manded to work, to bring forth good fruits, to 
eſchew evil, and do good, to come into the prac- 
tice of thoſe excellent. virtues recommended 
throughout the holy ſcriptures; it is to be un- 
derſtood, that we are to ſet about them, not 
truſting in ourſelves, or in our own ſtrength, but 
in God, through Chriſt; and for that reaſon, we 
are commanded to truſt in him, to look unto 
Jeſus, who is the author and finiſher of our 
faith; and not to caſt away our confidence, &c. 
Hence the righteouſneſs brought forth by Chri- 
ſtians, is called the righteouſneſs of Chriſt, the 
righteouſneſs of God, and. the righteouſneſs of 
faith; becauſe Chriſt is the principal agent or 
efficient in it, and we through faith in him, and 
not otherwiſe, are made able to act. This di- 
ſtinction, all that enter upon a life of religion and 
godlineſs ought to take with them in every 
ſtep, without which they cannot proceed rightly, 
as with it they may perſevere with a good aſ- 
ſurance of ſucceſs, unto the end. 5 
It may be further obſerved, that not only the 
Chriſtian religion, properly ſo called, but the re- 
ligion of the antients from the beginning, ſtood 
on the ſame bottom ; and the righteouſneſs which 
was in all ages acceptable to God, was the 
righteouſneſs of faith: that is, conſiſted in their 
believing in God, and obeying his will revealed 
to them, either immędiately to thoſe whom it 
particularly concerned, or to ſome of his ſervants 
and prophets, who were to communicate the ſame 
to the people. And for their help and aſſiſtance 
in doing the will of God thus revealed, he gave 
them his good ſpirit in all ages, by which he 
called to them, ſtrove with them, invited them, 
warned the ungodly, ſupported and comforted 
the righteous, as calily be confirmed by 
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very many inſtances out of the books of the 


Old Teſtament ; there being nothing more fre- 
quent throughout the holy ſcriptures of all ages, 


but more eſpecially in the book of the Pſalms, 


and other prophetical writings, than ſtrong ex- 
hortations to truſt in God, to believe in him; to 


look unto him in all dangers, difficulties, and 


temptations, whether national or particular; and 
to wait on him diligently for ſtrength, and for 
renewing of it. So that true religion, in the 
ground of it, was always the ſame, and was in- 
deed as old as the creation; being not the reli- 
gion of nature, but the religion of God, having 
for its foundation, not human reaſon, but faith 
in God's power and all-ſufficiency. TE Eons 
And the difference between the religion of the 
ancients, and the Chriſtian religion, was not in 
their different ground and foundation; but that 
the precepts of the goſpel being in general 
more inward and ſpiritual than thoſe of former 


diſpenſations, the faith of the goſpel, in the 


nature and degree of it, was ſuited to ſuch a diſ- 
penſation. And for this reaſon, it pleaſed God 
to ſhew forth his power, in the moſt extraordi- 
nary and wonderful manner, in the reſurrection 
of our Lord from the dead, and the great effuſion 
of the Holy Spirit which followed thereupon ; 
by which, the moſt fure and certain foundation 


'of faith was laid ; not only for help and ſtrength 


to do the will of God in this life, but a moſt 


reaſonable ground of hope for our reſurrection 


to eternal life, and a partaking of the rewards 
promiſed to well-doing, in that life which is to 
come. In which reſpect, the Chriſtian religion is 
an improvement upon the religion of War 
ages of the world, that 1s, as it is a diſpenſation 
more inward and ſpiritual, and thereby life and 
EE immortality 
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immortality brought more clearly to light 


through the goſpel. | 2 

As to what ſome object, that this dependence 
on God, and truſt and confidence in him, as it 
ſuppoſes man to be a weak, helpleſs, depending 
being, is a debaſing human nature; there would 
be ſome reaſon for this objection, if one frail, 


fallible man was to be ſubje& to another, equal- - 


ly frail and fallible, or to any other being below 
their Creator. But that the thing formed ſhould 
depend on, and be ſubject to, him that made it, 
has not the leaſt abſurdity in it : but, on the con- 
trary, as every one that knows himſelf rightly 
muſt be ſenſible of the ſhortneſs of his own un- 
derſtanding, as well as the weakneſs and defi- 
ciency of the faculties of his mind in general; 
and by taking a view of others, cannot but ob- 
ſerve the like imperfections in them, from thoſe 
inconſiſtencies and contradictions which. appear 
among the greateſt pretenders to mere natural 
reaſon ; he that conſiders this rightly, will find 
it difficult, in the nature of things, to fix a 
ſtandard of certainty in underſtanding, and ſta- 
bility in practice in any thing, but in God the 


fountain of truth, and all 1 : and, there- 


fore, this is ſo far from debaſing human nature, 
that it is the only true means of exalting it, in 
the moſt eminent manner. For man having by 
ſin and diſobedience debaſed himſelf, and caſt 
himſelf down from that ſtate of purity and u 

rightneſs, in which it is both reaſonable in it- 
self, as well as agreeable to ſcripture, to believe 


that God made him; it is the higheſt honour to 


mankind, as well as an act of the greateſt love 
in God, to interpoſe with his help, in order to 
reſtore him to that bleſſed ſtate in which he was 
at firſt created. | CE 


That 
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That this is truly the caſe, is ſo evident from 
the general tenor of the goſpel, that it has been 
often matter of admiration to me, that any ſhould 
be found to diſclaim ſuch help, and ſet up for 
ſelf-ſufficient independent beings, and yet at the 
ſame time to pretend to be Chriſtians ; when al- 
moſt every chapter in the New Teſtament, as 
well as other parts of the ſcripture, is a witneſs ; 
againſt them: and to ſay all that may be ſaid in 
defence of this principle, would be to tranſcribe 
the greateſt part of the ſacred writings. And I 
can account for this degenerate principle, which 
has of late appeared in ſome, no otherwiſe, than 
by ſuppoſing it to be the effect of the ſame, pride 
and {ifithneſs which prevailed on our firſt pa- 
rents to diſobey the command of God, vix. it 
being then ſuggeſted, that upon their fo doing, 
they ſhould be no longer in a ſtate of depen- 
dence as before, but that they ſhould be as gods. 
What leſs do theſe modern writers ſuggeſt, 
when they tell us that we are able of ourſelves” 
to do eyery thing that 1s neceſſary for. our accep- 
_ tance with God; that is, that we are ſelf-ſuffi- 
_ cient or independent, or in other words, as gods 
(that being one of the incommunicable attri- 
butes of the Divine Being), which to mention, is 
with me enough to confute it? 5 
Upon the whole, the ſum and ſubſtance of the 
Chriſtian religion, according to what has alrea- 
dy been advanced out of the holy ſcriptures, is 
this, viz. man, having by tranſgreſſing the com- 
mands of God rendered himſelf an object of his 
_ diſpleaſure, as well as put himſelf out of a capa- 
city of reſtoring himſelf to the favour of God, 
through that weakneſs and depravity which fin 
| hath brought him under, it hath pleaſed God to 
appoint a means ſor his help and recovery, in 
both theſe reſpects, viz. Jeſus Chriſt, through 
whom 
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whom, for the ſake « that one offering once made 


by him on the croſs, God the Father has de- 


clared himſelf reconciled unto ſinful man; upon 


condition of repentance for ſins paſt, and amend- 
ment of life; forſaking evil, and doing good; in 
a word, obeying God's commands, and not with- 
out this condition. To which end, he alſo offers 
him the light and help of his grace and good 
Spirit, that he may ſee and diſtinguiſh good and 


evil, be aſſiſted and ſtrengthened to do "the one, 


and eſchew the other, and live for evermore; 
which is complete ſalvation, and a religion 
worthy of God, in itſelf moſt reaſonable, and de- 
ſerving our ready acceptation. 

I thought it neceſſary thus to collect from the 
holy ſcriptures, what the Chriſtian religion is in 


its pure primitive ſtate; becauſe ſome of thoſe 


who have writ of late on that ſubject, have not 
thought fit to define what they mean by Chri- 
ſtianity, in ſuch clear explicit terms as might be ex- 

ected. Some ſeem to intend thereby only a be- 


lief of the hiſtory of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, on 


the ſame evidence on which we believe all other: 


hiſtories : whereas by what has been ſaid, it ap- 
pears that the Chriſtian religion includes this 
belief (that is, where the goſpel has been preached 
and profeſſed) but extends alſo farther, viz. to 


the ſanctifying and purifying the hearts of thoſe . 
that rightly receive it, by the ſpirit of Chriſt; with- 


out which laſt, the firſt avails nothing to our accep- 
tance with God. Others again make the Chri- 
ſtian religion to . conſiſt in mere morality, and 
would have it to be only an improvement of 
natural religion (as they call it); and that there- 
by nothing new is introduced into the world, 
which we had not before, but this, that men are, 


in more plain and expreſs terms, thereby inform 


= . 
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ed what all men had before as rational beings, 
which is ſufficient ' to ſhew them their duty to 
God and one another, and bring them into the 
practice of it, without any farther help than what 
they have in themſelves, of themſelves. Some 
of theſe have gone ſo far, as to make it even an 
indifferent thing, whether men believe what is 
recorded in the holy ſcriptures of our Lord Je- 
ſus Chriſt, or not. This is an extreme on the 
other hand, and both alike pernicious. Whereas 
the true medium is, that thoſe to whom the 
goſpel 1s 283 ought to believe, and re- 
cerve, both the outward and inward appearance 
of the Son of God; by the one of which they 
are put in a capacity of ſalvation ; by the other, 
they are actually and really ſaved through the 
power and virtue of his ſpirit. ET. 


Co AE „ 
Upon what Evidence principally the primitive Chri- 


 frians believed the Truth of the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion. | ee 


Ir remains now to inquire, upon what evi- 
dence principally the primitive Chriſtians be- 
lieved the truth of the Chriſtian religion. Anſw. 
Upon this evidence, viz. the powerful influence 
which it had on the minds of thoſe to whom the. 
goſpel was preached ; and who,. with an honeſt 
ſincere heart, attended to it, not only to the 
convincing their underſtandings of the truth of 
the doctrine, but prevailing on their wills to a 
conformity thereunto, by the lively operation of 
the Spirit of Chriſt, which was given for that 
end. That this was the caſe appears from many 
inſtances, ſome of which follow, as firſt, Mat. 
CE ns 
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vit 28, 29. When Jeſus had. ended theſe: ſayings, 


(meaning his ſermon on the mount, a ſet of the 
beſt doctrines and precepts the world was ever 
| bleſſed with) the people were aſtoniſhed at bis doc- 
trine, for he taught as one having authority, and not 
as the Scribes. And Mark. i. 21, 22. And. they 
went into Capernaum, and ſtraitway, on the ſab- 
bath, he went into the ſynagogue and taught, and 
they were aſtoniſhed at his doctrine; for he taught 
them as one that had authority, and not as the 
 Scribes. Again, Luke iv. 32. And they were 
aſtoniſhed at his doctrine, for his word was with 
power. Theſe forms of expreſſion imply a pe- 
culiar virtue and efficacy in the words of Chriſt, 
beyond the words of common teachers; theſe 
reaching the outward ears, and, at beſt, but mov- 
ing the underſtanding to an aſſent, where the 
matter is true and convincing ; but thoſe, be- 
ſides convincing the underſtanding, affecting the 
will and all the faculties of the ſoul to obe- 
dience, by a lively and powerful influence, which. 
is peculiar to them. To the like effect we read 
John vi. when. ſome of his diſciples had taken 
offence, and went back, and walked no. more 
with him, Then Teſus ſaid unto the twelve, Will ye 
alſo go away ? Then Simon Peter anſwered, and 
ſaid, To whom ſhall we go? Thou haſt the words of 
eternal life, and we believe, and are ſure, that 
thou art Chriſt the Son of the living God. The 
like confeſſion the ſame apoſtle made, Mat. xvi. 
16. upon which our Lord told him, Fleſb and 
Blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father 
which is in heaven. Here was again a complete 
aſſurance of his being the Son of the living God, 
from the lively effects of his words, which were 
not only in themſelves living and powerful, but 
communicated of that virtue and power to them, 
which put the matter out of all queſtion, as 5 


. 
his divine miſſion : and therefore, they micht 
well ſay as they did, Whither ſhall we go? what 
is there wanting to a complete evidence, that 
thou art Chriſt, the Son of the living God? ' - 

To the like effect our Lord farther aſſerts the 
evidence of his doctrine, ſpeaking of himſelf as 
a 2 and his followers as ſheep, John x. 

4, 5. When he putteth forth his own ſheep, be goeth 
Jene them, and the ſheep follow him, for they know 
bis voice, and @ ſtranger they will not follow, but 
will flee from him, for they know not the voice of a 
Aranger. Here is a plain diſtinction between 
voice and voice, reſpecting the evidence or cer- 
tainty of them; the one Hoek ſelf-evident, the 
other uncertain ; the one well known, the other 
unknown: and this ſelf-evidence, this knowledge 
applied to the voice of Chriſt; the uncertainty 
or defect of knowledge to the voice of a ſtran- 
ger; that is, every other voice, whether it be that 
of our own deceitful hearts, or that of others 
not under the conduct or direction of the voice 
of Chriſt. From all which it is farther evident, 
that the voice of Chriſt, (whether we underſtand 
it of his outward preaching the goſpel of the 
kingdom, as in that day, or his inward diſco- 
verles to the underſtanding of behevers, by his 
light and good ſpirit) has an evidence peculiar. 
to itſelf, exceeding all other evidences to a mind 
rightly diſpoſed to receive it. 

If it be inquired, What does this voice diſco- 
ver to them? It may be anſwered, Truths agree- 
able to the will of God, and their duty accord- 
ingly, and that in a way ſuitable to the preſent 
ſtare the mind is under. And thoſe that attend 
unto theſe, in the firſt and ſmalleſt manifeſta- 
tion, and become obedient thereto, they are made 
witneſſes of farther and greater diſcoveries, and 


an enlargement of underſtanding reſpecting the 
doctrine. 
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doctrine of Chriſt, according to our Lord's ſay- 
ing, John vii. 16, 17. My doctrine is not mine, 
but his tbat ſent me. If any' man will do his will, 
be ſhall knaw of the doftrine, whether it be of God, 
or whether I ſpeak of myſelf. And for this end, 
viz. the enlarging our underſtandings, relating to 
the doctrines and precepts of Chriſt, in the moſt 
certain and evident manner, the Holy Spirit was 
promiſed by him, and in due time given, whoſe 
office was to teach them all things, to bring all 
things to their remembrance, whatſoever he had 
faid unto them, to teſtify of him (Chriſt) to re- 
prove the world of ſin, Sc. to guide them (the 
diſciples and followers of Chriſt) into all truth, 
to receive of his, and ſhew unto them, Sc. By 
all which it is evident, that as Chriſt died to 
put mankind in a copay of falvation, fo all 
the benefits of the goſpel are conveyed to us by 
the Holy Spirit, which is given to believers ; by 
which they are put in remembrance of the fay- 
ings, that is, the doctrines and precepts of Chriſt. 
And it is this, as it comes from him, ſo it bears 
teſtimony to him, and is a ſufficient teacher ; for 
it guides them into all truth neceſſary for them to 
believe and practiſe; and laſtly, it receives of 
his, and ſhews unto them, that is, it applies 
unto them, all the benefits accruing by the goſ- 
pel, as they come under qualifications fit to re- 
ceive them: to the penitent it gives remiſſion 
of ſins, that is, a ſenſe of it, in thoſe times of 
refreſhment which come from his preſence, and 
as they continue in faithfulneſs and perſeverance, 
attending to it, ſanctifies them more and mor 
and juſtifies them, and gives them peace: and all 
this in a convincing ſelf-evident manner, as is 
dlearly implied in theſe forms of expreſſion, 10 
teach them all things, ta teſtify of Chriſt, to guide 
them into all truth, wu" could nat Fee 
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be ſaid to do, unleſs it did it with. certainty ; 
neither could it otherwiſe anſwer the end for 
which it was given. | 5 85 
And that it was ſo in fact, will farther appear, 
by ſhewing, that as the Holy Spirit was pro- 
miſed, ſo it was in due time given, to be a laſt- 


ing permanent teacher, as well as help to be- 


lievers. For this promiſe of the Holy Ghoſt had 
reference, not only to that great and notable ef- 
fuſion or pouring out of the ſpirit at the time of 
Pentecoſt, which was a ſolemn confirmation of 
the new and ſpiritual diſpenſation of the goſpel ; 


but alſo to that. inſtruction, which thoſe that at- 
tended to it, were to receive from it continually, 


according to the promiſe of Chriſt, John xiv. 
J will pray the Father, and he ſhall give you ano- 
ther comforter, that he may abide with you for ever, 
viz. the ſpirit of truth. So that the ſpirit of 


truth was to ſupply the want of his perſonal pre- 


ſence, and to become a teacher or inſtructor, as 
well as a comforter, to his diſciples and follow- 
ers, after his departure from them. In which 
conſiſted the peculiar ſpecifick difference, (if 1 
may ſo call it) between the goſpel diſpenſation 
and all others; under this, men having an in- 


ward inſtructor always abiding with them; 


whereas, under the former outward diſpenſations, 


as the law was given to Moſes, and by him com- 


mitred. to writing, and delivered to the people, 
ſo in after-ages, they were to receive the inter- 
pretation of it from the ee lips, which were 
nowledge., 

Now, that this promiſe of the Holy Ghoſt was 
fulfilled, appears by the account we have of it 
in the Acts of the Apoſtles ; which, thopgh a brief 
hiſtory of what followed after the reſurrection and 
aſcenſion of Chriſt, yet in this neceſſary point is 
very full, as chap. ii. where we have a particular 
relation of the great effuſion of the Holy Spirit 

5 on 
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on the day of Pentecoſt, which, it is certain, was 
particularly miraculous and extraordinary; the 
divine Wiſdom fo, ordering it, for raiſing the at- 
tention, and begetting faith, in that, which at- 
terwards followed, viz. the preaching and propa- 
gation of the goſpel to the world: concerning 
which, I ſhall not ſpeak now particularly; but 
only obſerve, that though this, in the manner of 
it, was extraordinary, yet the thing, _ viz. the 
gift of the Holy Spirit to belieyers in general, 
was deſigned to be, and actually was given to 
them, as a common permanent privilege, not 

only in the gathering the church of Chriſt, but 
to remain with the churches when gathered; 
and that not only to the firſt publiſhers of the 
goſpel, for their aſſiſtance in that work, and af- 
terwards to the miniſters of the churches, when 
gathered into. ſocieties, but alſo to thoſe that 
heard them, and to all members of the churches, - 
by which they were aſſiſted, and their underſtand- 
ings opened, to receive the goſpel when preached, 
and to be with them for a teacher and. inſtructor, 
as well as helper, in their whole conduct, when 
outward teachers were abſent from them. 
A few inſtances of this tendency may ſuffice ; 
as firſt, when Peter took occaſion, from the great 
concourſe of people that were gathered at the day 
of Pentecoſt, to preach the goſpel to them, it is 
ſaid, When they heard this, they were pricked in 
their hearts, and ſaid unto Peter, and to the reſt of 
the apoſtles, Men and brethren, what ſhall we do? 
Then Peter ſaid unto them, repent, and be baptized 
every one of you, in the name of Jeſus Chriſt, for the 
remiſſion of fins, and ye ſhall receive the gift of the 
Holy Ghoſt, for the promiſe is unto you and your © 
children, and to all that are afar of; which was a 
'very extenſive declaration the promiſe of the 
Holy Ghoſt, both as to time, being not only to 
. Ma; them; 
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them, but to their poſterity; and place, being 
not confined to them there preſent, but to all 
that were afar off, as well lievers in com- 
mon, as miniſters and preachers. And chap. v. 
verſ. 32. after Peter had preached Chriſt to them 
in theſe words, The God of our fatbers raiſed up 
Feſus, tobom ye flew, and hanged on a tree; bim hath 
God exalted with his right hand, to be a Prince and 
a Saviour, for to give repentance unto Iſrael, and 
forgiveneſs of fins, and we are his witneſſes of theſe | 
things, and ſo is alſo the Holy Ghoſt, whom God hath | 
given to them that obey bim. Again, Chap. x. 
ver. 44. They (the Gentiles) were filled with the 
Holy Ghoſt. By theſe paſſages it appears, that in 
the preaching the goſpel by the apoſtles, the 
Holy Ghoſt was given to the diſciples, the hear- 
ers, to thoſe who obeyed God without diſtinction, 
as well as to the apoſtles or preachers of the 
word; and that it was a witneſs to them of the 
truth of Chriſt's divine miſſion, wind the good ef- 
fects of it, according to the promiſe of Cheiſt 
before cited,” viz. He ſhall teftify of me. 8 
That this was alſo given to Chriſtians in com- 
mon, for the ſame end, when gathered into 
churches, may appear by many inſtances from 
the epiſtles directed to the ſeveral churches, by 
thoſe who were inſtrumental in that work: a 
few inſtances may ſuffice, as Rom. viii. verſ. 10, 
11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16. F any man have not the 
ſpirit of Chriſt, be is none of bis. And if Cbriſt 
be in you, the body is dead becauſe of fin, but the 
fpirit is life, becauſe of righteouſneſs; but if the 
ſpirit of bim that raiſed up Feſus from the dead, 
dwell in you, he that raiſed up Chriſt from the dead, 
Pall alſo quicken your mortal bodies, by his ſpirit 
that Auellth in you." Therefore brethren, we are 
debtors, not to the fleſh, to live - the fleſb, for if 
Ye tive 8855 the fleſh-ye 45 die; but if ye, through 
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the ſpirit, do mortiſy the deeds of the body, ye ſhall 
live. For as mam as are led by the ſpirit of God, 
they are. the. ſons of Ged. For ye have not received 
the ſpirit. of bondage again to fear: but ye have re- 
ceived the ſpirit of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, 
Father ; the ſpirit itſelf beareth "witneſs with our 
ſpirit, that we are the children of God. In this 
| poles may be obſerved, firſt, the neceſſity. of 

aving the ſpirit of Chriſt; ſo that thoſe who 
have it not, do not belong to him, are none 
of his. Secondly, the work of it, that it mor- 
tifies the deeds of the body, and quickens the 
ſoul to a life of holineſs; inſomuch that thoſe 
that are led by it, become the ſons of God, be- 
gotten into his image or likeneſs. And laſtly, 
that it bears witneſs with their ſpirits, that they 
are his children; that is, gives them a certain + 
ſenſe or . underſtanding of it, by an evidence pe- 
culiar to itſelf. 1 ns "3 

Again, 1 Cor, chap. ii. and iii. are full of 
teſtimonies to the evidence and certainty of this 
principle: what is moſt directly to that purpoſe, 
we have in chap. 11. ver. 11. and 12. What man 
knoweth the things of man, ſave the ſpirit of man 
which is in him? Even ſo the things of God know- 
eth no man, but the ſpirit of God. Now we have 
received not the ſpirit of the world, but the ſpirit 
which is of God, that we might know the things 
which are freely given to us of God, We have 
here a plain diſtinction between the ſpirit of man, 
and the ſpirit of God, and the diſtinct office of 
the one and the other, as they are employed 
about things of à very different nature, viz. 
things of a man, or natural things, and fpiritual 
things, or the things of God, or which are tree- 
ly given to us of him; by which muſt be meant 
the benefits we receive by the coming of Chriſt, 
the free grace or favqur of God through him, 
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which are only known to belong to us, by che 


ſenſe or evidence which his ſpirit gives us of it, 
in our faithful walking with him; for which end 


he tells them, chap. iii. ver. 16. That they are the 


temples of God, and that the ſpirit of God dwelleth 
in them. It does not once viſit them, and then 


leave them, but abides with them for a conſtan-. 


cy; and therefore the ſame apoſtle charges it on 
the Galatians: as folly and degeneracy, that they, 
having once received this principle through the 
faith of the goſpel, were declining from it, and 
returning to Jewiſh ceremonies. This only would 
J learn of you, chap. iii. ver. 2, and 3. received 
ye the ſpirit by the works of the law, or by hearing of 
faith? Are ye ſo fooliſh, baving begun in the ſpirit, 
are ye now made perfect by the fleſh? Having re- 


ceived a principle, in which there is an evidence 


and certainty by which you may know, as well 
as virtue and power by which you may do, the 
good and acceptable will of God; are you for 
leaving this living powerful principle, and turn- 
ing again to the weak and beggarly elements ? 
viz. circumciſion, and the obſervation of days, 
&c. from which things it is evident, that the 


Principal deſign of this epiſtle, was to withdraw 


them, and to eſtabliſh them on this divine prin- 
ciple, as a moſt ſure foundation. And there- 
fore having, chap. v. verſ, 22, 23. enumerated 
the moſt excellent virtues, in which a Chriſtian 
life conſiſts, viz. love, joy, peace, long-ſuffer- 
ing, gentleneſs, goodneſs, faith, meekneſs, tem- 

rance, which he calls fruits of = ſpirit ; he 


adds, If we live in the ſpirit, let us alſo walk in the 
ſpirit. And with reſpect to outward ceremonies, 


uch as circumciſion, he tells them chap. v. ver. 
6. Neither circumciſion availeth any thing, nor un- 
circumcifion, but faith which worketh by love. And 


Chap. vi. ver, 1 5 In n Te gs, neither circum- 


cifion 
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cifion availeth any thing, nor uncircumcifion, but a 
new creature; which is the work and effect of the 
Divine Spirit. But I would confine myſelf at 
preſent to ſuch paſſages as ſpeak of the Holy 
Spirit as an evidence and ground of certainty to 

believers, reſpecting the truth of Chriſtianity; of 
which, having produced ſome inſtances out of 
the writings of this great apoſtle of the Gentiles, 
from which many more might be cited from 

every one of his epiſtles, and almoſt every chap- 
ter, to avoid unneceſſary repetitions I ſhall pro- 
ceed to cite ſome paſſages out of the firſt epiſtle 
of John, which are moſt direct and appoſite to 
the preſent purpoſe, as containing a clear teſti- 
mony to this principle of certainty. Firſt, under 
the term of anointing, chap. ii. ver. 20. Ze 
have an union from the Holy One, and ye know all 
things, and ver. 26, 27. Theſe things have 1 
written unto you, concerning them that ſeduce you: 
but the anointing which ye have received of him, 
abideth in you, and ye need not that any man teach 
you ; but as the ſame anointing teacheth you of all 
things, and is truth, and is no lie, and even as it 
hath taught you, ye ſhall abide in it; (for ſo it 
may be juſtly rendered). The occaſion of this ex- 
preſſion, was to eſtabliſh them againſt ſeducers 
and apoſtates; for he mentions, ver, 19, Some that 
went out from us, but they were not of us, for if 
they had been of us, they would no doubt have con- 
tinued with us, but they went out, that they might 
be made manifeſt that they were not all of us: and 
then proceeds, but you have an union, &c. The 
obvious conſtruction of all which, is, that though 
the good apoſtle wrote to them by way of ad- 
vice and caution, relating to the danger they were 
under of being deceived, and drawn from the 
faith by apoſtates and ſeducers ; yet his principal 
e Rs D 4 buſineſs, 
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buſineſs, was to put t them in remembrance of an 
inſtructor, which they had always with them, to 
which, if they duly attended, they would not 
abſolutely need his inſtruction, or that of any 
other man; for by this they knew all things, 
and were taught all things neceſſary for them: 
and therefore he adviſes them principally to re- 
gard this, to abide under its teaching, and then 

. would be in no danger from ſeducers; but 
having received from God (the Holy One), a 
ground of certainty; which was always with 
them, attending conſtantly to it; as by this 
they were firſt begotten into the faith of 
the goſpel, ſo by the ſame they would be pre- 
+ 1 and eſtabliſhed in it againſt all oppo- 

tion 
The ſame apoſtle in the following paſſages 1 is 

yet more clear and expreſs, if poſſible, to our 
preſent purpoſe, chap. iii. ver. 24. Herely wwe 
know that he abideth in us by his ſpirit, which be 
bath given us. Chap. iv. ver. 13. Hereby we know - 
that we dwell in him, and be in us, becauſe he bath 
given us of bis ſpirit. Chap. v. ver, 9, 10, 11, 
12. F we receive the witneſs of men, the witneſs of 
God is greater, for this is the witneſs of God, which 
he bath teſtified of his Son: He that believeth in 
the Son of God, bath a witneſs in himſelf ; he that 
believeth not God, hath made him @ liar, becauſe be 
| believeth not the record that God gave of bis Son, 
Aud this is the record that God Noth given unto 
#s, eternal life ; and this life is in bis Son: be 
that hath the Son bath life, and he that hath not 
the Son of God, hath not life. And ver. 20. We 
know that the Son of God is come, and bath given 

us an underſtanding, that we may kuow him i t is 
true; and we are in _ that is true, even in bis 


Son Jeſus Cbriſt. 5 OT 57 
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By comparing theſe texts, it will clearly ap- 
pear, firſt, that the Spirit of God, which was. 
given to believers, was not only in itſelf certain, 
but was that by which they had an evidence or 
aſſurance of their being in his favour ; and that, 


not tranſiently, but that he abode in them, and 


they dwelt in him for a continuance, which en- 
abled them to live according to the will of God, 
and gave them peace and conſolation in their ſo 
living: and as this was given to them of God, ſo 
he calls it the witneſs or teſtimony of God, and 
declares it to be greater than that of man, or an 
human teſtimony: as if he had ſaid, if we re- 
ceive the teſtimony of men, whether it be that 
of our own ſenſes, or the report of others, whom 
we have juſt reaſon to believe for their veraci- 
ty, we do well ſo far; but-the teſtimony of the 
Holy Spirit of God, conſiſting in the lively opt- 
ration of it upon our ſpirits, to the quickening 

and raiſing of them to a life of holineſs and true 
righteouſneſs, who were dead in fins and treſ- 
paſſes, this is greater than any human teſtimony 
whatſoever; and this teſtimony is not at a di- 
ſtance from us, but he that believeth has it in 
himſelf: he that hath the Son of God, hath this 
life, this. virtue, -tnis power, by which he acts 
vigorouſly in the things of God; and he that 
hath not the Son of God hath not this life. And 
leſt they ſhould think this only as an amuſe- 
ment, or ſomething unintelligible, deſigned 
blindly to move the affections only, and not to 
inform the underſtanding; he adds, ver. 20. that 
it was from an underſtanding he had given them, 
(which therefore of themſelyes they had not) 
that they knew the Son of God was come; and 
that from that truth and ſincerity which he had 
begotten in them, they knew him that was the 


fountain 
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fountain of truth, or truth itſelf, and that they 
were in him, being made like unto him; which 
was a wiſe and juſt way of reaſoning. 8 

Agreeably hereunto, the apoſtle Paul calls 
the Holy Spirit of God, The ſpirit of wiſdom and 
revelation, in the knowledge of bim, the eyes of 
their underſtanding being enlightened, Eph. i. 17, 


18. and 2 Cor. chap. iv. ver 6, 7. God, who 
commanded light to ſhine out of darkneſs, hath ſhined 


in our hearts, to go us the light of the knowledge 
of the glory of God, in the face of Feſus Chriſt. So 
that from hence it abundantly appears, that in . 
thoſe early times of Chriſtianity, the Spirit of 


- God, which was given to behevers through Je- 


fus Chriſt, did influence all the powers and fa- 
culties of the ſoul, the underſtanding, as well as 
will and affections; and in their certain experience 
of this, conſiſted the principal evidence of the 
truth of the whole: I ſay principal evidence, be- 
cauſe in this experience, the great end of the 
coming of Chriſt, which was to deftroy the works 
of the devil, to purify and ſanctify the hearts of 
men, was fully and completely anſwered : and 
therefore, thoſe that were witneſſes of it, believ- 
ed the goſpel for its own ſake, becauſe they knew 
it to be what it was declared to be, The power of 
God to ſalvation ; and all other evidences ab extra, 
were deſigned as means to bring men to this 

eat end, and for the ſake of it; and this being 
ound true, the truth of the whole was eſtabliſned 
beyond contradiction ; whereas, if this had failed, 
if thoſe who had received the goſpel, had found 
themſelves never the better 10 it, there was 
great reaſon to ſuppoſe, that all had been ſuſ- 
pected for impoſture, notwithſtanding thoſe ex- 
ternal evidences attending it. But now the pri- 


John 
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John iv. 42. having put the matter upon an ex- 
periment, and found it completely to anſwer its 
main deſign, which was the reformation of man- 
kind: now we believe, not becauſe of the report 
of others, or for the ſake of any external evi- 
dence or credentials only, (though we do not 
light or diſeſteem them) hut we have heard him 
ourſelves, we have had experience ourſelves of the 
good effects of his coming; therefore, we know 

this is indeed the Chrift, the Saviour of the world. 


IVE 5 


What the Cbriſtian Religion is, or ought to be now; 
and upon what Evidence, principally, true Chri- 
ſtians of this Generation receive and believe it. 


T remains now to inquire, upon what evidence, 
principally, true Chriſtians of this generation 
receive and believe the Chriſtian Religion. Be- 
fore I directly anſwer this inquiry, I would ob- 
ſerve that the Chriſtian Religion is or was de- 
ſigned to be the ſame in ſucceeding generations, 
that it was in the primitive times ; that 1s, as the 
goſpel was then an inward and powerful thin 
whereby the hearts of men were ſanctified and 
purified from their defilements, ſo it is the ſame 
at this day, and was ſo at all times fince its firſt 
publication. And the true reaſon why this does 
not appear ſo generally among the profeſſors of 


it, is not any defect in the thing, but men's un- 


belief and error in judgment ; they not believing 
it to be ſo, and conſequently not applying for 
help where alone it is to be had. And this I 
take to be the firſt ground and foundation of 
that degeneracy hich ih {0 generally appeared, 
| rs | an 
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and ſtill remains among Chriſtians ;. men erro- 
neouſly ſuppoſing, that the effuſion of the ſpirit, 
and the gifts and graces accompanying .it, was 
a thing peculiar to the infancy of Chriſtianity ; 
and as it did, in a great meaſure, ceaſe very ear- 
ly after the apoſtles days, ſo it was deſigned, that 
it ſhould in after-ages ceaſe entirely, and men 
be left to the inſtructions left them by the in- 
ſpired writers, in the holy ſcriptures, out of which 
every man is to collect his duty relating to faith 
and practice, in the beſt manner he can. I call 
this an error in judgment, becauſe it is contrary 
to the ſcriptures themſelves; which thoſe, who are 
in this belief, would have to be their rule in all 
things: then ſurely in this, as. well as other 
things, there being nothing more fully declared 
in thoſe ſacred writings, than the neceſſity, 
power, and ſufficiency of this principle; inſomuch 
that it appears, that the very eſſence of the Chri- 
ſtian religion, as to the real peculiar benefit and 
excellency of it, conſiſts in this, which is inſepar- 
able from it in the nature of the thing. And 
therefore, howeyer men may have ſuppoſed it to 
be altered, and would repreſent it to differ from 
what it was originally, unleſs we lay. aſide a 
great. part of the holy ſcriptures, it 1s the ſame 
now it was then, | 5 „ 
This ſameneſs of the Chriſtian religion, is not 
only agreeable to ſcripture, but to the nature of 
the thing; for the thing in its nature, end, and 
deſign, is unchangeable. Former diſpenſations, 
becauſe of their weakneſs and unprofitableneſs, 
were changeable, and were deſigned to be chan- 
ged; it being the will of God, not to diſpenſe 
to ſinful men all his bleſſings at once, but by 
weaker diſpenſations, to make them | ſee. their 
own frailties and infirmities, in order. to make 
way for one that was more powerful, the law 0 
| the 
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the new covenant being-*inward and powerful, 
and the prieſthood perfect in every reſpect, and 
unchangeable; for what alteration can there be 
expected in a thing which is already complete. 
And ſuch was the Chriſtian religion in its firſt 
inſtitution, as tending to deſtroy ſin in the very 
root or conception of it, by the inward opera- 
tion of the Holy Spirit againſt its firſt motions, 
as well as perfectly to atone for ſins paſt, by the 
offering of Chriſt once made on the croſs. 
I would alſo have it obſerved, that by the gifts 
of the Holy Spirit, which I affirm to be deſigned 
to remain in the Chriftian church in all ages; 
I do not mean the gift of miracles, ſuch as were 
in the primitive times, which were thought ne- , 
ceſſary (the Divine Wiſdom ſo ordering it) for 
the introducing the Chriſtian religion into the 
world: but by the gifts of the Holy Spirit to 
remain in the church, I mean the helps afforded 
us thereby, for the great ends of ſanctification, 
and renewing the mind into a ſtate of holineſs: 
This diſtinction is evidently to be obſerved, 
1 Cor. xii. 7. where the apoſtle takes notice in 
the verſes foregoing, that there were diverſities of 
gifts, and differences of adminiſtrations, and di- 
verſities of operations, which were peculiar, ſome 
to one, and ſome to another, he adds, ver. 7: 
Though there are theſe divenſities, &c. yet there is 
one thing in which they all agree, viz. that the ma- 
nifeſtation of the Spirit is given to every man to 
profit withal ; that is, to improve in virtue, in 
holineſs, in religion, and in godly living; which; 
as It is equally neceffary in all ages, ſo it is af- 
forded to men in all ages; and that in a way plain, 
_ intelligible, and felf-evident ; otherwiſe it is im- 
properly called a manifeftation, which admits of no 
 dovubtfulneſs or obſcurity ; as, on OO OS 
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if the diſcoveries of the ſpirit were doubtful and 
obſcure, mankind were ſtill left at uncertainties 


about their duty as Chriſtians, contrary to the 


rery tenor of the new covenant; wherein it is 
faid, Heb. viii. 10, 11. I will put my laws into 
their minds, and wrife them in their hearts, and I 
will be to them a God, and they ſhall be to me a 
people; and they ſhall not teach every man his neigh- 
our, and every man his brother, ſaying, Know 
the Lord; for all ſhall know me from the leaſt of 
them to the greateſt. Now, was this ſpoken to 


that generation only, or does it relate to us 
_ alſo? Certainly to us as well as to them, inaſ- 


much as in this knowledge of the Lord thus at- 
tained, conſiſts the very character of the new 
or goſpel covenant, as diſtinguiſhed from the 
old or legal one : and therefore, to ſuppoſe 
the goſpel to be one thing at one time, and 


another thing at another time, is an abfurdi- 


ty not to be admitted. As knowledge implies 


cCeꝛrtainty, ſo the laws of God written in the 


mind, and the knowledge of him ariſing from 


_ thence, arecertain and evident to thoſe that right- 
ly attend to them at all times. 


* 


From which it may be juſtly concluded, that 
as the Chriſtian religion is in all ages the ſame, 
ſo the principal evidence of it is the ſame in all 


ages, conſiſting in the knowledge and expe- 


rience of the virtue and power of the faith of the 
goſpel, to the l and ſanctifying the heart, 
and bringing forth the good fruits of the ſpirit, 
according as the ſame are inwardly diſcovered to 
us, by the light and manifeſtation thereof. And 
in this experience, the truth and right under- 
ſtanding of the general doctrines of religion con- 
tained in the holy ſcriptures, is beſt ſecured and 
eſtabliſned for all the good ends and * 
; | | 1 
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of them; and all the precepts of Chriſtianity 
are only effectually complied with this way, viz. 
by the faith of the operation of the Spirit of God; 
ſo that we may truly ſay in this caſe, as the 
apoſtle did, relating to the law in that day, viz. 
Do we make void the ſcriptures through faith ? Nay, 
we eſtabliſh the ſcriptures; and it is for want of 
men's applying themſelves to the acquiring this 
experience through ſaith, that the general doc- 
trines of religion are perverted, and the ſcry 
tures themſelves wreſted, in order to -reconcile 
the Chriſtian religion (the moſt pure inſtitution 
that ever was in the world, or can be) to a ſtate 
of ſin and iniquity, to our beloved luſts and 
paſſions : men erroneouſly ſuppoſing, that as long 
as they are in the profeſſion of the Chriſtian 
faith, that is, as they account it, in the belief 
of certain facts and propoſitions, which they have 
collected out of the ſcriptures, they are entitled 
to the benefits of the coming of Chriſt, notwith- 
ſtanding their continuing in a ſinful ſtate, more 
or leſs, which they are very ready to indulge 
themſelves in, when thus perſuaded ; than which, 
nothing is more contrary to the whole tenor of 
the goſpel as delivered in the ſcriptures, and 
conſequently to the ſcriptures themſelves. _ 
But it may be aſked, How may we become 
witneſſes of this work? An/w. Not by learned 
diſſertations about it, for the generality of man- 
kind are not qualified for theſe; not by long ar- 
guments, or deductions of nice reaſonings, for 
the far greater part of mankind! are not capable 
of thoſe, though they may have a ſufficient ſhare 
of underſtanding, to act that part in the crea- 
tion which providence has allotted them; nor 
even by the exerciſe of that portion of reaſon and 
underſtanding which we have as men, unaſſiſted 
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by the illumination of the Holy Spirit of God: 
for the mind, with all its faculties, the reaſon, or 
bnderſtanding, as well as will and affections, 
being the thing which is out of order and. wants 
regulation, it is prepoſterous to ſuppoſe that it 
- ſhould regulate itſelf, without help received 
ſomewhere ; and it is as abſurd to imagine, that 
one man, equally. fallible, ſhould regulate. the er- 
rors of another, notwithſtanding any ſuppoſed 
ſuperiority of judgment from learning or other 
acquirements. The learned part of mankind being 
notoriouſly as much at variance, as the illiterate 
or ignorant, and rather more ſo about the things 
of God, and even natural things; there being a 
great diſagreement among them about the very 
principle of knowledge in theſe things, in 
which they have brought forth nothing which 
may be depended upon for certain, ſaving in thoſe 
parts which are capable of demonſtration, ſuch 
as mathematical Dy and that which de- 
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fiderations, there is juſt reafon to Wr the. 
truth of what is recorded. But, as the main end 
of the Chriſtian faith is to make men better, to 
renew and ſanctify the mind, which has been de- 
praved ; when men apply themſelves to this work, 
not truſting in themſelves, but in the grace of 
God (which is ſufficient for that end), for his 
help and affiſtance, and in their ſo doing, find 
themſelves helped and aſſiſted by him; theſe are 
ſatisfied beyond all doubt or heſitation, con- 

cerning the truth of the Chriſtian religion, being 
in the actual poſſeſſion of the good effects of i it, 
by which they not only believe the doctrines of 
Chriſtianity, but know them fujfilled in their 
ben experience, as to their main end and de- 

gn. 

To return therefore to the inquiry, how may 
men attain this experience? Auſw. By attending 
to that which diſcovers to them the ſtate of their 
minds, in the ſeveral circumſtances (if 1 may fo 
call it) of a Chriſtian life, by obeying its diſ- 
coveries; that is, in the firſt place, as it finds 
men in a ſinful polluted ſtate, ſo it ſets their 
ſins in order before them, which is the firſt right 
ſtep in order to the eee er, them: and 
when through faith in his power and ſufficiency, 
and 2 — thereunto, they have gained ſome 
degree of victory, then by attending from time 
to time, for farther diſcoveries of thoſe evils 
which yet remain, and waiting for farther de- 
gfees of ſtrength from him, for the deſtroying of 
them, and entering into, and perſevering in, a 
virtuous religious courſe of life, as the ſame is 

gradually o ned to them by that light which 
5 all x oe ings manifeſt, not only what relates 
to mens words and ations, but alſo, and more 
* what their CO and * — 
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ſprings and deſigns of all their words and actions 
are; for as the ſtate and condition ſpiritually of 
every particular man, hath ſomething in it pe- 
culiar to itſelf, by which it differs from the ſtate 
of all others; ſo it is the Spirit of God alone, 
which at times and ſeaſons, diſcovers to every 


mind truly and impartially what its ſtate is, in 


ſuch evident manner, that it cannot be deceived, 
if duly regarded. 1 ö 
It is true, the holy ſcriptures contain general 
rules relating to our duty, both what we ought 
to do, and what to leave undone : but it is this 
faithful monitor in our own breaſt, that tells 
every man in particular, Thou art the man, this 
is thy ſtate, this thing thou oughteſt to have 
omitted, and the other to have done, the thoughts 
of thy heart in this or the other action were or 
were not right. And this it does frequently, by 
bringing to our remembrance ſome text of ſcrip- 
ture (where the ſcripture is read and profeſſed), 
and opening and applying it powerfully to the 
preſent ſtate of every man, in ſuch a manner, 
that he ſees himſelf clearly, the ſpirit of God 
bearing witneſs with his ſpirit to the truth of his 
ſtate, as it really is in the ſight of God, and ei- 
ther juſtifying or condemning him, according 
as he is found obeying or diſobeying this inward 
law, which will bear witneſs for or againſt him, 
in the great day of account, when God ſhall 
judge the ſecret thoughts, as well as words and 
actions, of all men, by Jeſus Chriſt. Now this 
is a plain, intelligible, rational thing, equally ſo 
to the unlearned and learned, to the fooliſh and 
wiſe, for every diſcovery of it is certain to the 
one, as well as to the other; God having given 
to every man according to their ſeveral abilities, 
and requiring obedience accordingly, ſo that all 
FRE. Ed . 
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are left without excuſe. And this plain intelli- 
gible way of attaining the knowledge of God, 
and the neceſſary truths of religion, however it 
may be eſteemed by the wiſe and prudent of this 
world, is what recommends it to thoſe who right- 
ly conſider the true end and deſign of its inſti- 
tution, as an inſtance of the great wiſdom and 
goodneſs of God; it being moſt unreaſonable, 
ſeeing all are equally concerned in the great af- 
fair of ſalvation, that the way which leads to it 
ſhould be ſo intricate and difficult, that none but 
the learned and polite part of mankind could un- 
derſtand; and the unlearned and common fort 
muſt ſeek to them for inſtructions about it : 
whereas in fact, this is ſo far from being the 
caſe, that to impartial obſervers of things it ap- 
pears, that theſe are they who have moſt of all 
perplexed the cauſe of religion, by departing 
themſelves, and leading others from the ſimplicity 
of the truth as it is in Jeſus, into vain janglings, 
and mere ſtrife of words applying their learned 
notions and diſtinctions, (Which, when true and 
rightly applied, may be of uſe) to objects, to 
which they are not, nor cannot be, adequate or 
adapted: and in this manner expoſing one an- 
other, and leading others with them to expoſe 
one another, to the deſtruction of Chriſtian 

charity, which is the bond of perfection of all 
goodneſs. 1 74 . 6 | | | 

And this has been evidently one cauſe, among 
others, and no ſmall one, of thoſe freedoms 3 : 
have been uſed of late, relating to the truth of re- 
ligion in general: the enemies of it, taking oc- 
caſion from theſe imprudent contentions (to ſay 
no worſe of them) to repreſent the thing itſelf 
as uncertain, thereby introducing ſceptiſm in re- 
lüigion, as well as deiſm and infidelity; Where- 
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a8, thoſe who know the truth of the Chriftian 
doctrine this plain way, as they are ſatisfied them - 
ſelves, knowing him in whom they have believed, 
ſo they dare make an appeal to every man's con- 
feience, for a teſtimony concerning it: and 
though they do not preſently commence com- 
E caſuiſts in divinity, nor do they deſire it, 
wing that many of the controverſies on foot 
are of little ſignification to the main end of re- 
ligion ; yet being in the actual experience of the 
ends of the coming of Chriſt, they not on- 
believe the great truths of Chriſtianity re- 
lating thereto, and what he did and ſuffered for 
them, but have a reverent regard for them, 
knowing that thereby a foundation was laid for 
all that good which they are in the poſſeſſion of. 
Upon the whole, as the great end of the 
Chriſtian religion, fo far as concerns the part 
a 


mankind are to act in it, is to renew and fan 

the mind, and conſequently to reform the whole 
converſation, through the power and efficacy of 
the good fpirit of God, which is given for that 
end; ſo the principal evidence of the truth of it, 
is the experience of the effectual working of this 
wool by which thoſe who are ſo happy as to be- 
come witneffes of it, not only are ſatisfied for 
ever themſe]ves,: as to the truth of the whole, 
but are alfo lights in the world, by which others 
ſeeing their good works, wrought by the power 
of godlinefs, are {or may be, if they apply them- 
ſelves rightly to it) induced to make a proof of 
the fame thing, in order that they may glorify 
God their Father, who is in heaven, 
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Containing Anſwers to ſome Objettions, with jome 
general Obſeryations on the wholt, 


Am ſenſible it has been made an objection 
againſt the truth and efficacy of the Chriſtian 
religion, that there are ſuch diverſities of judg- 
ments about it, ſome of which muſt be erroneous, 
and ſo great degeneracy of practice, as appears 
among the profeſſors of it at this time, But this 
objection has not any juſt ground; for it does not 
follow, becauſe there are many errors ame 
men, about this moſt neceſſary affair, that theres» 
fore there is no truth or certainty in it; but this 
is rather a confirmation of the ſhortneſs of hu · 
man underſtanding, when left to itſelf, and ap- 
plied to ſpiritual and divine ſubjects; and there- 
fore, that men have a real need of help and 
inſtruction from God. And as 80 that looſeneſs 
of practice, which appears at this time among the 
ofeſſors of religion, and is made an objection 

y the enemies of it, to the verity and ſufficiency 
of religion itſelf; it is a very wrong way of ar- 
guing, that becauſe many of thoſe who have ta- 
ken upon them the profeſſion of religion, by 
glecting the help which God has ordaiged for 
them, which would preſerve them from falling 
into evil, are overcome by it, that therefore there 
is no ſuch help offered tg men; unleſs it could 
at the ſame time be proved (as certainly it can- 
not) that no ſuch power is given, and that never 
any, by their utmoſt application to it, have been 
enabled to do the will of God: the contrary of 
which is moſt 1 both from the ovate 
e ö 
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of holy ſcripture, wherein we find that many were 
turned from evil to good, from unrighteouſneſs 
to righteouſneſs, from a ſtate of nature, in which 
they brought forth 'the fruits of the fleſh, to a 
ſtate of grace, in which they brought forth the 
fruits of the ſpirit. And not only ſo,” but from 
the hiſtory of all ages of Chriſtianity, though a 
degeneracy ' in practice prevailed. over too many, 
yet there were ſome in whom the power of re- 
ligion appeared, who thereby became lights of the 
world in all ages, and even at this time, ſome 
ſuch among all profeſſions; though it muſt be 
confeſſed, that wickedneſs in a remarkable man- 
ner prevails at preſent. But to make this an ob- 
jection againſt the virtue and power of religion, 
ſounds very oddly in the mouths of the preſent 
objectors, becauſe it is moſt apparently _ to 
thoſe looſe principles, which they themſelves have 
of late introduced and propagated in the world ; 
and is ſo far from being any real objection, that 
it is a confirmation of the weakneſs and depravity 
of human nature when left to itſelf, and conſe- 
quently that mankind has an abſolute need of help 
in this reſpe& alſo from God, which it is the 
great deſign of the goſpel to ſupply them with. 
The true reaſon of the prevalency of wicked- 
neſs among mankind, at this and all other times, 
is not, that there is no help afforded them, but 
their neglecting and even denying of it; which 
is at this time too much the caſe, not only of the 
oppoſers of religion, but the profeſſors of it, 
which the apoſtle Paul foretold, 2 Tim. iii. ver. 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5. in theſe words: This know' alſo, 
that in the laſt days, perilous times ſhall come, for 
men ſhall be lovers of their own ſelves, covetous, 
"boaſters, proud, * blaſphemers, diſobedient to parents, 
 untbankful, unboly, without natural affettian,' truce- 
' Breakers, falſe accuſers, incontinent, fierce, defpiſers 


of- 


F thoſe that are good, traitors, heady, bigh-minded,. 
ers of pleaſure more than lovers of God, having 
a form of godlineſs, but denying the power thereof: 
which laſt, viz. denying the: power of godlineſs, 
is the cauſe of all the reſt, and is at this time the 
true fountain or ſource, from whence that tor- 
rent of wickedneſs which runs down the ſtreets, 
takes its riſe ; ſo that it may be truly ſaid, that 
perilous times are come, and men, too many of 
them, ſuch as here deſcribed, | 
If it be inquired, how may we diſtinguiſh that 
underſtanding received from God, and. the hel 
which he gives us, to believe and act accordingly, 
from the underſtanding which ariſes from the ex- 
erciſe of our reaſon, and that power which re- 
ſults from our own will barely? I anſwer, (be- 
ſides. what has been already ſaid of an evidence 
which is peculiar to it, which cannot be ſo fully 
deſcribed to others, as it is felt and experienced 
by him that hath it), that thoſe who have this 
experience, know certainly, that as at times in 
their ſilent retirements, and humble waitings on 
God, they receive an underſtanding of his will re- 
lating to their preſent duty, in ſuch a clear light, 
as leaves no doubt or heſitation; ſo at other 
times, when this is withdrawn from them, they 
are at a loſs again, and ſee themſelves as the 
really are, ignorant and deſtitute ; and the caſe 
is the ſame in reſpect to power, they are ſenſible 
at times of a certain vigour and livelineſs attend- 
ing them, by which they are not only preſerved 
from evil of all kinds, but their hearts, all the 
powers and faculties of their ſouls, are enlarged - 
to run the ways of God's commands with cheer- 
fulneſs : whereas, at other times, when this ſeems 
to be withdrawn from them a little, they are re- 
duced to a deep ſenſe of their own weakneſs and 
inſufficiency, in MO they are humbled, and - 
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led to ud again for help to the throne of 
grace, which in due time is renewed to them, tô 
their great and unſpeakable comfort; atid | as 
this underſtanding, and this ſtrength, is ſometimes 
in a ſenſible manner preſent with them, and ſome- 
times ſeems to be hid from them; 16 from hence 
they know it to be à thing not of themſelves, or 
in their own power, but the gift of God; and 
therefore they find it their great duty and intereſt, 
in all times of difficulties, or temptations, from 
Whatever cauſe they may proceed, to truſt in the 
Lord, and to depend upon him for help, in which 
they never are diſappointed; but finding always 
ſucceſs in this holy dependance on a divine aid 
their hearts become more and more fixed anc 
eſtabliſhed, truſting in him in all their afflic= 
tions and beſetments, and praiſing him for thoſe 
2 8 helps and encouragements already re- 
ceived. Fer 4 5 ; 3 
Now in all this, there is an obvious diſtinction 
between what ariſes from our own underſtandifis 
merely ſo, and an underftanding received from 
God; and yet our own underſtandings as men, 
. are not unconcerned in it, bur are in an agree- 
able manner exerciſed and employed; for thoſe 
neceſſary truths relating to faith and practice, 
being thus preſented. to them, and the mind 
being convinced thereof, either by one clear 
view, or by undeniable deductions of certain rea- 
ſonings agreeable to the capacity of the perſon 
whom they concern, joins with theſe convictionz; 
and the judgment thhs informed, moves the will 
to . not in an irreſiſtible manner, ſo as to 
deſtroy its liberty, but by rational motives and 
perſuaſions, which, if duly attended unto, deter- 
mines the choice in fayour of a religious virtuous 
courſe of life: but if through the prevalence of 
any beloved lults or paſſions, the mind is pre. 
F ; | Vailed 
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yailed on not to liſten to theſe ſecret calls and 
invitations, but to adhere to its old vicious ha- 
bits; in this caſe,” the deſtruction of all ſuch is 
of themſelves, by fheir neglecting that help which 
God has offered them. And therefore, though 
our ſalvation is principally and originally the 
work of God, yet our own conſent 1s required, 
in order to our partaking of it, and our utmo 
diligence and application of mind, with humble 

ayer and ſupplication to God, and conſtant 
watchfulneſs and attention to that light that dif- 
covers both the evil and the good, and a ſteady 
dependence on the power of his grace, that we 
may thereby be enabled to eſchew the one, and 
do the other; which though it may ſeem ſome- 
what difficult at firſt, by reaſon of that eroſs to 
our preſent inclinations, which attends it until 
the power of vicious habits, to which men have 
been long accuſtomed, be weakened and broken; 

et by degrees it will not only become more ea- 
. but exceeding pleaſant and delightful, at- 
cording to the ſaying of our Lord, Take my yoke 
= you, for my yote is eaſy, and my 7 


burden is 
Hobt; And the words of the wife than, Prov. 
iti. 17. All ber ways (the ways of virtne and wiſ- 
dom) are ways of 8 and all her paths 
are paths of peace. For What greater pleaſure can 
there be conceived, than that 'which a virtuous 
pious foul enjoys, when in its faithful walking in 
obedience to God, it finds his peace to flow, 

and the light of his countenance to ſhine upon 
it; e thofe that are etfoyers of it, are 
fenfible of more real comfort at heart, than 
when their corn and wine, or any other external 
things, increaſe; and much mote ſo, than in 
the ptetended counterfeit pleafures of a vicious 
cobrſe of life which however pleaſant it may 
ſrem for a feaſpn, at the laſt bite like à fer> 
2 g pent, 


pent, and ſtingeth like an adder; the pleaſure. 
ariſing from hence, being but imaginary, brutal, 
unbecoming a rational being, as well as very 
ſhort and uncertain in its duration, and in the 
main, attended with a certain tormentor, anxie- 
ty of mind, which is out of the power of any 
of the moſt deceitful gloſſes and falſe reaſonings 
to quiet, or put an end to; even in this life, as 
hath appeared by many diſmal examples; but 
the ſenſe of it hath gnawed as a worm, and burnt 
as a fire in the breaſts of evil doers, which they 
have not been able to quench or conceal; and 
what is yet worſt of all, we are told by our, 
Lord, That this worm never dies, and the fie is 
never quenched. Whereas the virtuous religious, 
man, not only enjoys peace and tranquillity in 
his paſſage through this world, but has a com- 
fortable proſpect and aſſurance of an happy exit 
at laſt; ſo that in the words of the apoſtle, God- 
lineſs is profitable unto all things, baving the pro- 
miſe of the life that now is, and of that which it 
Therefore, to make a. ſerious and friendly ap- 
peal to the conſciences of all concerned: as 
your own reaſon and underſtanding as men, (in 
concurrence with the teſtimony of the holy 
ſcripture) mult inform you, if you look into your- 
ſelves, that you are accountable creatures, 1 
would requeſt» you in all your conduct to act as 
ſuch that muſt render an account for your actions, 
For this I think is demonſtrably true, that it is 
impoſſible for you to ſatisfy yourſelves, or to. con- 
vince others, that there will be no futpre judgment, 
or rewards, or puniſhments in another life; on 
the contrary, there is the greateſt reaſon to be- 
lieve there will be ſuch from that foretaſte we 
have of it in our own breaſts, which we have good 
reaſon to believe will accompany us beyond thę 

Ts grave: 


recommended: by Which a ſoli 
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prove: at leaft, this is moſt certain, you cannot 


aſſured of the contrary ; and therefore, what 


vvviſe man would riſk the loſs of an endleſs good, 
and the procuring an endleſs evil, for the ſake of 
enjoying a preſent ſhort” imaginary pleaſure, and 
lofing the preſent fatisfaction of a real ſubſtan- 
tial good: for ſuch is a religious, virtuous courſe 
of life, however it may be dreſſed in frightful 
colours, by ſuch as are ſtrangers and enemies to 
it. Theſe are reaſonable motives to a virtuous, re- 
ligious life, which thoſe would do well to con- 
ſider, who pretend to a greater degree of reaſon 

than others, and, in that conceit, repreſent the 
religious part of mankind as fooliſn; whereas in 
truth none act ſo reaſonably, and the folly is 
juſtly chargeable on themſelves. And farther, to 
conſider this whole matter upon a rational bot- 
tom, I believe it would be difficult for the pre- 
ſent objectors to the truth of our holy religion, 
who pretend to a degree of underſtanding ſu- 
perior to others, though they have raiſed ſo ma- 
ny objections to the Chriſtian doctrine, to con- 


trive a ſyſtem of 1 which would better an- 
ſwer all the ends of it, which are; The glory of 


| God, the ſalvation of the ſoul, and the general good 
of mankind ; conſidered either in a private or ſo; 
cial capacity, than the Chriſtian e already 

proviſion is 
made for reconciliation to God, - notwithſtanding 
our paſt offences; and power | given for over- 
coming evil, and preſerving from it, and re- 
newing, and ſanctity 


the doing good, and perſevering in 'it, in which 
all our happineſs, both private and 'publick, is 
pormperenangeds ha DG NG ooo Bat 
Perhaps it may be faid, (as it hath been by 
ſome) that all this may be ſecured without any 
help received elſewhere, by the right uſe of choſe 
i” Bards faculties 


ing the heart and mind, for 
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faculties we have as men. There are thoſe who 
have tried both theſe ways, and found this laſt 
very defective, and this defect ariſing from the 
weakneſs of their natural faculties, and the pow- 
erful re of vicious habits. Though it 
muſt be confeſſed; that by a cloſe * 
to their reaſon and underſtanding as men, ſome 
have not only been preſerved from groſs evils, 
which might render them obſerved or noted by 
men, but have raiſed a fair ſuperſtructure of 
moral righreouſneſs ; but that inward regulation 
of our 8 and ou government of our 
paſſions, the power of forgiving injuries, and 
even rendering 700 good for evil, that purity of 
heart, that ſincerity or truth in the inward parts, 
that excellent ſpirit of charity, or pure love to 
God and men, in which our duty to both is ful- 
comprehended i theſe in the extent which 
the Chriſtian religion recommends them, who 
can ſay, when he conſiders the weak depraved 
ſtate of mind he is under, and the power of vi- 
cious habits which he finds in himſelf, that it is 
in his power to bring forth without help received 
from God? Who can bring a clean thing, (ſuch 
is a converſation according to the rules of Chri- 
ſtianity) out of an unclean heart, but it muſt 
res of the defllement? So that from hence 
abſolutely neceſſary, in order to the 
bringing fortk theſe fruits, that the heart, the 
fountain from whence all good and evil pro- 
ceed, which in itſelf is deceitful and deſperate 
ly wicked, ſhould be changed into another ns 
_ . Otherwiſe, if the fountain remains unclean, : 
ſtreams which flow from it, the converſation of 


ſuch muſt be ſo alſo. And how is it poſtible 


that this change ſhould be effected, but by him, 
whoſe attribute alone it is to ſearch the heart, 
und try the reins, and ——— 

thoughts 
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| thoughts are, in order to the regulation and god 


vernment of them? The Pſalmiſt was ſo ſens 
ble of the neceſſity of this change, and of his 
_ own weakneſs for the effecting it, that inſtead of 
ſetting himſelf about it, (of himſelf only) he 
made his humble application to God for hel 
and aſſiſtance, as Pſal. cxxxix. 23. Search me, 5 
God, and know my heart; try me, and know my 
thoughts, and ſee if there be any wicked way in me, 
and lead me in the way everlaſting. And Pſal. li. 
10. Create in me à clean heart, and renew a right 
ſpirit within ne. Agreeable hereunto, God pro- 
miſed by his prophet Ezekiel, chap. xi. ver. 19. 
I «will give them one beart, and I will put a new 
ſpirit within you, I will, take away the ſtony heart 
out of their fleſp, and I will give them a beart of 
fleſh. And chap. xxxvi. 23. 26. I will ſprinkle 
clean water upon you, and you ſhall be clean; a new 
beart alſo will I give you, and a new ſpirit will I 
ut within you, and I will take away the ſtony heart © 
out of your fleſh, and I will give you a heart of © 
And this is what in the New Teſtament 
is called /an#ification, renewing the mind into 2 
Rate of holineſs and regeneration, or being born 
again, which is ſaid to be the work of the ſpirit 
God, and is a fundamental doctrine of Chri- 
ftianity: for without it, man cannot enter the 
kingdom of God; and in the experience of it, 
—_—_ the higheſt evidence of the Chriſtian re- 
18100. | Py = 


The CONCLUSION: 


TH E fum of the argument in defence of the 

evidence of Chriftianity, in the foregoing 
es, is this, There are evidences of the trut 
of our holy religion, ariſing from external teſti- 
monials, ſuch as the prophecies of the proph 


ets, 
the 
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the iniracles 'of our Lord and his apoſtles, the 
credibility of the hiſtory of our Lord Jeſus 

- Chriſt, Ki of the firſt publication of the goſpel 
by his apoſtles, as the ſame are contained in the 
holy ſcriptures of the New Teſtament, all which 
ought to be duly, regarded; and we have full as 

ground .to believe them, as the beſt at- 
| teſted hiſtories of any facts whereof we are not 
eye-witneſſes: in which ſenſe, the Chriſtian reli- 
gion is to be defended upon the principles of 
right reaſon, and from the ſame motives that 
other matters of fact may be defended. But in- 
aſmuch as the principal deſign of the coming of 
Chriſt, was to reform mankind, to purify and 
ſanctify the hearts of men, through the power of 
that grace and truth which is eome by him; the 
incipal evidence of the truth of it, n in 
chis, that by believing in the power and ſufficien- 
cy of this principle, and obeying the ſame, it is 
found completely to anſwer that end; that is, 
true believers are actually and really reformed i in 
heart and ſpirit, of ſinners become ſaints, or, in 
the language of ſcripture, are waſhed, ſanctified, 
and juſtified, in the name of our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt, and by the ſpirit of Gd. 
Tähat this was really the caſe with the primi- 
tive believers, has been abundantly proved al- 
ready from the holy ſcriptures, and there is not 
the leaſt ſhadowy of reaſon to queſtion the truth 
of it: and there being alſo, (notwithſtanding the 
general declenſion or falling away, which came 
over the Chriſtian church) ſome witneſſes of the 
ſame in all ages, and even in this age, who have 
borne teſtimony to the truth of it; who in their 
certain experience of the good effects of their 
faith, have received a full confirmation of the 
truth of the Chriſtian doctrine in general: they 
cannot therefore tell where better to place the 
evidence 
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evidence of the Chriſtian religion, than in thig 
experience, which therefore they call the prin- 
cipal evidence; not to leſſen or undervalue other 

helps or means of believing the doctrines of the 
* but becauſe in this conſiſts the comple- 
tion of the whole as to its great deſign, the re- 

formation of mankind. 5 
And for theſe reaſons, I thought it not un- 
ſeaſonable at this time, when great induſtry is 
uſed to deſtroy the very foundation on which the 
Chriſtian religion ſtands, which is divine revela- 
tion, and to ſubſtitute another, which 1s human 
reaſon, to remind the preſent age what the Chri- 
ſtian religion was in- its primitive ſtate, (which 
ſeems to be very much overlooked at this time) 
by which they may judge what it ought to be 
now, and at all times. . 3 
And becauſe all pretence to an evidence of this 
kind, in favour of Chriſtianity, would be vain, 
if upon paring proof of it there appeared no 
confirmation of its truth from experience, I 
would therefore take the liberty to add, that 
what I have writ on this ſubject, is not writ at 
uncertainties, or to be conſidered as a matter of 
mere opinion or ſpeculation, or as an hypotheſis, 
which may or may not be true, or, in the lan- 


guage of modern writers, as a ſcheme of religion 


of my own invention : but, (with humble and 
thankful acknowledgements I ſpeak it) is the re- 
ſult of a fixed, ſettled judgment, j ARE on a 
long trial of what I have recommended ; in which, 
whilſt duly regarding and attending to it, I ne- 
ver was diſappointed; but always found it a pre- 
fent help in every needful time; which has ſo 
ſettled and ſtayed my mind, that (to the praiſe of 
him that has thus helped me, I mention it) it 
has not been moved from. its ſteadfaſtneſs in the 
faith of the © goſpel, notwithſtanding. the fair 
ops Bs SO OR Oo RT 
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Eloſſes the preſent adverſaries of religion have 
put upon their arguments againſt it, to which I am 
not altogether a ſtranger. KY 
And, therefore, I would recommend it as a 
matter of the greateſt concern to all, that they 
would make trial of this plain, but certain way, 
of the knowledge of God, and their duty to him, 
by following him in the way he would lead 

em. And as I am well affured there is no man, 
but has ſome knowledge of his duty which is 
certain to him, and for the truth of it, dare 
freely appeal to every man's experience ; ſo the 
only way to improve rightly in underſtanding, 
is to be faithful to this, though ever ſo little. 
And they that enter into a religious courſe of 
life this way, find, in their faithful progreſs 
therein, that which was at firſt but a mall thing, 
as a grain of muſtard feed, to grow gradually, ſo 
as to become a great tree, bringing forth excel- 
lent fruits, both in knowledge and practice. 
And as this is the only door by which any man 
can rightly enter into the way of religion, ſo I 
would again make the moſt folemn appeal to the 
experience of mankind in general, whether ever 
any who thus truſted in the Lord, were diſap- 
pointed or confounded. FC 

I am ſenſible there have been ſome, who have 
pretended that they have, as 15 alledge, made 


an experiment in the cloſeſt and moſt folemn 
manner, and nothing extraordinary (as they pre- 
tend) has happened to them, but have found 
themſelves, after all, juſt where they were. The 
reaſon of this I take to be, that they haye over- 
looked this ſmall plain thing, viz. that which 
diſcovers to them the pollutions and defilements 
of their own hearts, and ſets their fins in order 
before them ; as a thing too mean to proceed from 
God, and haye with the Jews ftumbled' at it, 7 
WI 


| 
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with the Greeks accounted fooliſhneſs. Their en- 


pectation being raiſed to ſomething of an exalted, 
extraordinary nature, (for ſuch they imagine every 
thing that comes from God muſt be) inſtead of 


coming unto him in an humble, penitent frame of 
ſpirit, which is always the right beginning of a 


true Chriſtian life, they, as they think, are diſ- 


appointed. Not conſidering, that however ſmall 


this may be in appearance, yet thereby a ſub- 
ſtantial foundation 1s laid for a life of folid virtue 


and piety; as thoſe who have tried the experiment 
thoroughly, know very well, to their great com- 
fort and ſatisfaction, as well as confirmation of 


the truth of the Chriſtian religion in general. 
I ſhall conclude, therefore, with the moſt ear- 


neſt requeſt to all concerned, that they will be 


Juſt to themſelves, by PERS this very neceſſary 
affair rightly upon trial. 


will gradually underſtand the doctrines of Chriſt; 


and as you grow in grace, and in the 1 of 
it, you will grow more and more in the faving 


knowledge of him, 


And you that know the Lord in this manner, 
follow on to know him in the ſame : you that have 


witneſſed ſtrength fromhim, wait continually forthe 
renewing of it; and 1 am well aſſured, that they 


who do ſo, ſhall never fall, but an entrance abun- © 


dantly will be admitted to them, into the ever- 


laſting kingdom of our Lord 9 Saviour, Jeſus 


Chriſt. Sag Ws: | | 
I ſhall cloſe the whole, therefore, with that ex- 


cellent exhortation of the apoſtle, (by which it 
will fully appear, wherein a true Chriſtian's 


ſtrength and preſervation conſiſts in his judgment) 


thren, 


Do the will of God, as 
the ſame is made known to you, and for that end 
wait upon him, and pray unto him for the help of 
his grace and good ſpirit; and by this means, you 
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thren, be ſtrong in the Lord, and in the power of bis 
might: put on the whole armour of God, that ye may 
he able to ſtand againſt ibe wiles of the Devil; for 
we wreſtle not againſt fleſh and blood, but | againſt 
principalities, againſt powers, againſt the rulers of 
the darkneſs of this world, againſt ſpiritual wicked- 
neſs in high places. Wherefore, take untg you the 
whole armour of God, that ye may be able to withſtand 
in the evil day, and having done all, to ſtand. Stand 
therefore, baving your loins girt about with truth, 
and having on the breaſt-plate of righteouſneſs, and 
your feet ſpbod with the preparation of the goſpel of 
peace: above all, taking the ſhield of faith, where- 
with ye ſhall be able to quench all the fiery darts of 
the wicked. And take the belmet of ſalvation, and 
the ſword of the ſpirit, which is the word of God. 
Praying always with all prayer and ſupplication in 
the * ſpirit, and watching thereunto with all per- 
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1 Pet. iii. 15. Be ready always to give an anſaver to every 
Mas that aſteth you a reaſon of the hope that is in you, with 
meekneſs and fear. 
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THE. 


PREFACE. 


HE ſubject of the enſuing pages is 

of the greateſt concern and moment 

to mankind, and for that reaſon, I would 

requeſt my readers to give it a thorough,; 
cloſe peruſal, and not read it either curſorily 
or partially; for whether I have handled 

the ſubject clearly and juſtly, or not, this I 

am certain of, it is of that nature, that it is 
every one's higheſt intereſt to believe right- 
ly about it, and to live and act accordingly. 


The world muſt now judge, whether I 
have done any thing to purpoſe, in my en- 
deavours to place this moſt neceſſary ſub- 
ject in a clear light: it is my ſatisfaction, 
that I can anſwer. to my own conſcience, as 
in the ſight of God, for the ſincerity of my 
intention; and if any perſon, with the like 
ſincerity of intention, and true regard to the 
good of mankind, ſhall be ſo kind as to 
point out to me any miſtakes I may have 
committed, it will be doing ſervice to the 
cauſe of religion, and for that reaſon, very 
acceptable to myſelf; for there is nothing I 
more deſire, than to have this ſubject rightly 
and clearly underſtood, and it will be 

ds F 3 matter 


11 
matter of rejoicing to me, let it come from 
any hand whatſoever. 


I fear the perſons I am b oppoſing (one ef 
pecially, whom T have particularly named 
and quoted) will think themſelves ſomewhat 
unkindly treated, for being mentioned under 
the denomination of Der/ts, and oppoſers © 
Chriftianity ; if I could have found a ſofter 
term that would have expreſſed: the idea I 
intended, as clearly, I ſhould willingly have 
uſed it: I am ſenſible” that ſome of them 
pretend to be friends and advocates for Chriſ-' 
tianity, and whoever dips no farther into 
their writings, than the title page, may be 
ready to eſteem them ſuch ; but if we peruſe 
the whole, we ſhall find nothing, more or 
leſs, than an artful, laboured deſign, to fub- 
vert and deſtroy the Chriftian ſyſtem in every 
part of it, which deſign infinuates itſelf the 
more ſucceſsfully into the minds of the un- 
wary readers, being introduced with a N 
cious pretence of doing ſervice to it: that 
this is not gratis dictum, I ſhall give the ei 
der a general abſtra& of what is more par- 
ticularly and apparently viſible in one of their 
maſter- pieces, (at leaſt ſo 1 intituled; 
Chr: frrantty as old as tHe fan. (ins 4 

If to Pick out the moſt Akeut Eber 
the Holy Scriptures, in order to expoſe them 
at once to the view and contempt of the 
reader, by repreſenting them as unintellig ible, 
and * uſeleſs. If to e, 
ſome 


N | 
ſome facts there mentioned, with approba- 
tion, as contrary to our natural ideas of the 
Divine Being, and of man's duty to him and 
one another: if to attempt to invalidate 
the prophecies of the Old Teftament, which 
were always underſtood to relate to the 
coming of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt in the fleſn: 
if to treat the perſon of our Lord himſelf, 
and his apoſtles with ignominy, by reviving 
the ſcandalous reproaches caſt on them by 
the old oppoſers of Chriſtianity. If to men- 
tion the great doctrines of eternal rewards 
and puniſbments, in ſuch looſe, unguarded 
terms, as plainly imply, that they do not 
firmly believe them: if to deny the reaſon- 
ableneſs of that propitiatory ſacrifice of our 
Lord Feſus Chriſt, and the remiffion of fins 
that are paſt for his ſake: if to deny the ne- 
ceſſity and uſefulneſs of a divine aid, for the 
living a virtuous, pious life, according to the 
rules of the Chriſtian religion, which the 
Holy Scriptures, eſpecially of the New Tefta- 
ment, abundantly bear teſtimony to, and 
which in the following treatiſe is proved to 
be a rational principle: if to charge all the 
abuſes committed by any men, or ſet of men, 
profeſſing Chritianity, ſince the firſt intro- 
duction of it into the world, as the genuine 
effect and conſequence of Chri/tianity itſelf, 
and that in the moſt invidious and aggravat- 
ing terms; I ſay, if to do all this, be not 
endeavouring to ſubvert and deſtroy Cr 
tianity in every 7 of it, I know not what 1s. 
| 4 og 
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| It is not my deſign to ſay any thing here 
to theſe ſeveral particulars, they are, for the 
moſt, undertaken by other hands, to whom 
T leave them, only as to the latter part, to 
wit, that the charging the errors and miſtakes, 
both in judgment and practice of the profeſſors of 
Chriſtianity, on the Chriſtian religion, is an 
unjuſt and unreaſonable charge; let thoſe 
who are guilty of thoſe abuſes anſwer for 
them : Chriſtianity, in 1ts original purity, 1s 
not at all affected by it; but as theſe abuſes 
were brought gradually into the church, by 
departing from that divine principle of grace 
and truth, which is come by Feſus Chriſt, the 
ſpirit of truth promiſed, and given by him, 
which leads into, and preſerves-in all truth, 

and following our own imaginations, and the 
corrupt reaſonings of ' fleſh and blood; fo 
the moſt effectual way for reforming all 
abuſes, is for Chr:/tians to return to it, that 
religion may once more ſtand upon its origi- 
nal and only ſubſtantial foundation, which 
is the principal deſign of the enſuing treatiſe. 
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Containing ſome i or poſtulata, 


which are the foundation of the argument 


in ako of the Chriſtian Tao oak 8 3+ 
CHAP | I. 
_ Containing arguments built on the fore- 
going principles. Page * 
„ 
The influence which the doctrine in the 
foregoing chapter may reaſonably be ſup- 


poſed to have on our minds, in their religi- 
ous conduct; with obſervations on ſome 


paſſages 
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It is not my deſign to ſay any thing here 
to theſe ſeveral particulars, they are, for the 
moſt, undertaken by other hands, to whom 
I leave them, only as to the latter part, to 
wit, that the charging the errors and miſtakes, 
both in judgment and prattice of the profeſſors of 
Chriftianity, on the Chriſtian religion, is an 
unjuſt and unreaſonable charge; let thoſe 
who are guilty of thoſe abuſes anſwer for 
them: Chriſtianity, in its original purity, is 
not at all affected by it; but as theſe abuſes 
were brought gradually into the church, by 
departing from that divine principle of grace 
and trutb, which is come by Feſus Chriſt, the 
ſpirit of truth promiſed, and given by him, 
which leads into, and preſerves in all truth, 
and following our own imaginations, and the 
corrupt reaſonings of fleſh and blood; fo 
the moſt effectual way for reforming all 
abuſes, is for Chriſtians to return to it, that 
religion may once more ſtand upon its origi- 
nal and only ſubſtantial foundation, which 
is the principal deſign of the enſuing treatiſe. 
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TN DER the like eckigioun concern of inind; 
by which I was led to publiſh a former 
Treatiſe: in defence of the Chriſtian religion, Lam 
again engaged in ſpirit to publiſh/ ſome farther 
conſiderations on that ſubjecpcd e. 
In that former treatiſe 1 endeavoured eocexplaiin 
and recommend the principal evidence of the Chri- 
ſtian religion, —.— from the nature, end, and 
deſign of it; which, I apprehend, has been variouſly 
received, according to the different ſentiments and 
prepoſſeſſions the readers have been under. Thoſe 
who believe and profeſs Chriſtianity ſincerely, for 
the good they have received, and hope to receive 
from it, ſome of thoſe, 1 underſtand, have been 
pleaſed to expreſs themſelves favourably of the de- 
ſign; as indeed it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that an 
attempt of this nature (however mean the perfor- 
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mance may be) yet if it appears to be ſincerely 
intended for the promotion of religion, in the 
moſt valuable part of it, would be favourably re- 
ceived by thoſe who are not only purſuing the ſame 
thing, but actually in the poſſeſſion, in ſome de- 
gree, of the good fruits and effects of it; of 
which, I doubt not, but there are ſome, amon 
all the ſeveral denominations of Chriſtians, how- 
ver they may differ in ſome other circumſtan- 
tial or leſs material points. | 
On the other hand, I have reaſon to believe 
there are ſome, and thoſe who are principally con- 
cerned in the main deſign of that ſmall eſſay, who 
think it does not anſwer the end chiefly propoſed 
by it, which was to recommend and explain the 
principal evidence of Chriſtianity, to thoſe who 
were either doubtful concerning it, or in actual 
unbelief, of which we have too many inſtances in 
this corrupt age: theſe I underſtand have ob- 
jected (or at leaſt ſome, who are acquainted with 
their way of thinking, have objected for them), 
that the frequent quotations from the ſcriptures in 
that treatiſe have ſo prejudiced 'the minds of this 
kind of readers, I mean the oppoſers of Chriſtia- 
nity, againſt it, that they would not be prevailed 
on to give it a reading ; and that to-make uſe of 
the ſcriptures, by way of proof of Chriſtianity, 
is, as' to them, begging the queſtton, taking the 
thing for granted which 1s to. be proved, proving 
a propoſition by itſelf ; which muſt be confeſſed 
to be a beggarly way of reaſoning, and no-wiſe 
applicable to the method in that treatiſe. _ 
It is much to be lamented, that there are a ſet 
of people in a nation profeſſing Chriſtianity, ſo 
deeply prejudiced againſt the ſcriptures, that to 
make quotations from thence in any manner to 
ſerve the cauſe of religion, is eſteemed by them 
ſufficient to beget a diſlike or contempt of that 
For | ere performance 
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erformance. However, this is really the caſe 
with ſome, and therefore it may not be amiſs to 
lay before the reader's view, for what reaſon I 
thought myſelf obliged to make uſe of ſo many 


quotations out of the ſcriptures, eſpecially of the 


New Teſtament. 

It is evident to any one who conſiders the thread 
of that diſcourſe, that the uſe therein made of the 
ſcriptures was to give a plain account of the Chri- 
ſtian religion, from the writings of the firſt pub- 


liſhers of it, which is (fo far as concerns the writ- 


ten account of it) going to the fountain head, be- 
fore it became mixed and blended with the in- 
ventions and additions of men, which make up a 
great part of that which now goes under the name 


of Chriſtianity. 


This, I then eſteemed, and till think, a regular 


method, and abſolutely neceſſary to make way for 


that which I intend, viz. a proof of the truth of it. 
For whoever undertakes to treat of any ſcience or 
inſtitution, ought firſt to define what that ſcience 
is, of which he is about to treat; that is, in the 


_ preſent caſe, to declare what is meant by the words 
Chriſtian religion, and then, by comparing the 


ſtated properties of it with ſomething of the truth 
and certainty of which we are well ſatisfied, the 


truth and certainty of the thing is effectually 


proved and eſtabliſhed. This is a well known 


method among mathematicians ; that is, by clear- 
ly defining the terms of a queſtion or propoſition, 


and ſettling ſome properties of it, though at pre- 
ſent the truth of Hoe 


but is the thing to be proved, that by comparing 
them with other propoſitions, or maxims, alrea- 
dy known to be true, the truth of the propoſition 
in queſtion. becomes eſtabliſhed. 07 

As this is a ſubſtantial method of reaſoning, ſo 
to do otherwiſe, that is, to pretegd to prove the 
| Weak a 
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truth of ſomething without defining what is meant 
by that thing, is very prepoſterous and uncertain; 
for if the thing in debate be not clearly under- 
ſtood, all debates about it muſt be liable to the 
ſame uncertainty; which is the true reaſon that 
ſo many books are writ, and arguments uſed, to no 
purpoſe, both on the ſubject of religion and other- 
wiſe, becauſe men do not clearly know what they 
write or argue about, which muſt tend only to a- 
muſe, not to inform one another, and is the rea- 
dy way to ſceptiſm. | 10 
Io apply this to the preſent occaſion: the Chri- 
ſtian religion in its preſent ſtate, (though a thing 
very eaſy and intelligible in itſelf) yet is not right- 
ly underſtood by too many of thoſe who are in 
the profeſſion of it; but the generality take it 
implicitly, as delivered down to them by their 
fore-fathers, or taught by their ſeveral leaders, 
which hath produced great variety, and in fome 
points, contradictions in ſentiments, which cannot 
be all true. This led me to give the plaineſt 
account of it I wascapable, out of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, which I reduced to the form of a defini- 
tion, p. 11, and explained more particularly in 
the remaining part of that and the following 
chapters. But the uſe therein made of the ſcrip- 
tures, was not by way of authority to unbelievers, 
for 1 was very ſenſible that they are nat ſo with 
them, (though to all good Chriſtians, who know 
the true benefit of their profeſſion, they are ſo, 
being known to make -wiſe unto ſalvation through 
faith in our Lord Feſus Chrift) : but the ſcriptures 
were made uſe of in order rightly to ſtate the 
thing in debate; and, for proof of the truth of 
it, every man was referred to his own experience, 
to ſomething which paſſes in his own mind, of 
the truth of which he cannot doubt, which, if ſin- 
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cerely conſulted and regarded, would confirm to 
him the truth of that account of the Chriſtian re- 
ligion delivered in the ſcriptures. 7 
And this is the true reaſon, why an anenigh of 
this nature muſt be differently received and enter- 
tained. Thoſe who have known the end of their 
faith and hope in ſome good degree anſwered, by 
witneſſing he work of ſalvation, through ſanttifica- 
tion of the ſpirit and belief of the truth, rejoice in 
every thing that tends to eſtabliſh the general 
truths of Chriſtianity, the good fruits and ef- 
fects of which they are actual hae rok of. Where- 
as, on the contrary, thoſe who are ſtrangers to 
theſe, - either through wilfulneſs oppoſing, or 
through negligence diſregarding, or by falſe cor- 
rupt reaſons, ſilencing the ſecret calls and viſita- 
tions of God, by which, (if they duly attended to 
them), they would become partakers of the ſame 
thing, cannot, as they pretend, (generally becauſe 
they are reſolved againſt it, and will not) ſee the 
ſtrength or pertinency of an argument in favour of 
the Chriſtian religion, drawn from the topic of ex- 
perience; becauſe, ſay they, Whatever it may be to 
others, it is nothing to us who are ignorant of it. 
However, as all are not gone the ſame lengths 
in their oppoſition to Chriſtianity, ſome being leſs, 
others more open to conviction ; ſome reſolving to 
oppoſe it, becauſe it is contrary to their beloved 
luſts and paſſions, which they are determined to 
gratify at all hazards; others, through affectation 
of ſingularity, or an opinion of their own ſuperior 
ſenſe and underſtanding, compared with that of the 
firſt publiſhers of our holy religion, in which they 
pretend to fee many defects, though they were 
never yet agreed what to ſubſtitute in the room 
of it. Both of theſe are very much ſhut to con- 
viction; the one, through wilfulneſs, having gi- 
ven themſelves up to follow their vicipus inclina- 
tions; 3 
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tions; the other, through pride and conceited- 
neſs,” having entertained ſo great an opinion of 
the beautifulneſs of their own conceptions, (as 
people are naturally very fond of the productions 
of their own brain) that it is very difficult for 
them to think of parting with them. But there 
are a third fort more honeſt and ſincere than the 
former, who do not ſo much oppoſe, as doubt or 
queſtion, the truth of our holy religion; there 
are ſome difficulties, they ſay, which they would 
be glad to have removed, ſome doubts which 
they want to have anſwered ; They cannot, they 
ſay, ſatisfy themſelves, or render a reaſon to others, 
for ſome parts of the Chriſtian ſyſtem, (which gene- 

rally, when fifted to the bottom, are no real 
parts of it) for the ſake of thoſe, I am willing to 
publiſh ſome farther Conſiderations _— that ſub- 
ze, becauſe 1 eſteem them objects of every good 
Chriſtian's kind regard. And as they are for a re- 
ligion which is rational, and for which they may 


be-able ta render a reaſon when required ; which 
is indeed a thing moſt deſirable in an affair of ſo 


great conſequence : I ſhall endeavour . to prove 


the Chriſtian religion, rightly underſtood, to be 
ſuch, and to render a reaſon for it; ariſing from the 
nature of the thing, and the relation there is be- 
tween God, as an All-wiſe, powerful Creator, and 

Preſerver, and man, as a reaſonable creature. 
But before I enter upon it, I would make one 
eneral obſervation, which 1s, that though there 
is a manifeſt difference between thoſe who oppoſe, 
ar doubt of the truth of Chriſtianity, as hath been 
already obſerved ; ſome being openly and profeſ- 
ſedly vicious, others pretending to be patrons and 
practiſers of virtue; yet, in truth, they agree in 
this, that they are all of them, as ſuch, real promoters 
of vice; and it is hard to ſay which more fo. 
There are ſome reaſons to believe (which may feem 
| a 
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a paradox) that the more virtuous 4 perſon is, or 


appears to be, under that circumſtance, the greater 
enemy he is to virtue; for this reaſon, becauſe the 
better man an unbeliever is, the more he ſtrength- 
ens and encourages others in unbelief; that is, 


the more he contributes to deſtroy thoſe reſtraints 


from vice, and obligations to virtue, which are pe- 


culiar to the Chriſtian religion, and are in their 


nature the ſtrongeſt and moſt powerful that can 
be; I mean, the firm belief of immortality, and of 
a future judgment, and of eternal rewards and pu- 


niſnments conſequent thereupon, which are doe- 
trines brought to light, or revealed by the goſ- 


pel, and peculiar to it. Thoſe who are in 


this belief, and abide in the ſenſe, and under the 
influence of it, muſt act virtuouſly in all their 


conduct, under the 8 inducements of every 
kind, not only becauſe a virtuous, religious, 


pious life, is reaſonable in itſelf, and tends to our 


comfort and happineſs in this life, to the health 
of our bodies and tranquillity of our minds (as it 


certainly does); but alſo, and more eſpecially, 
becauſe they know themſelves to be accountable _ 
creatures, and believe they muſt give an account 


to God for their actions, and that according to 
the deeds done in this body, they fhall at laſt be 
| judged, and rewarded or puniſhed everlaſtingly. 

Whereas the unbelievers, thoſe who are virtu- 
ous of them, act chiefly upon motives which re- 
late to this life, the conveniences of the thing, and 
the good which it produces, in preſerving the 


health of our-bodies, and the peace and content 


of our minds, and the ſervice it does for main- 
taining focieties in order, &c. (all which are in- 
cluded in, and more effectually ſecured upon the 


Chriſtian ſyſtem). But as to a future judgment, 


and eyerlaſting rewards and puniſhments after 
death, they are either wholly ſilent about them, 
8 | or 
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or ſpeak of them in ambiguous terms, or even 
deny them; at leaſt, as to their eternal duration: 
it being one of the principal deſigns of ſome of 
them, to free mankind from thoſe ſlaviſn fears, 
and that anxiety, which the Chriſtian religion, as 
. they pretend, brings them under, 

And though it muſt be acknowledged, that too 
many, who profeſs to believe the doctrines of im- 
mortality and a future judgment, do live and act 
as if they were not in earneſt; yet it cannot be 
denied, but that theſe doctrines, in their nature and 
tendency, if duly regarded, are the greateſt re- 
ſtraints that can be ſuppoſed (of any thing extra 
nos) againſt every thing that is evil; and therefore 
their acting viciouſly, is both contrary to their 
own principles, and a ſtrong argument of the 
great depravity of human nature, and conſequent- 
ly that it has need of ſuch a divine inward aid, as 
the Chriſtian religion propoſes to be always preſent 
with them, ſeeing the ſtrongeſt motives and in- 
ducements (and ſuch are thoſe of a future judgment 
and eternal rewards and puniſhments) when conſi- 
dered at a diſtance, do not prevail upon ſome to 
live virtuouſly, &c. But the unbeliever, whether 
he acts the virtuous part, or the contrary, muſt be 
allowed not to be under the ſame powerful re- 
ſtraints from vice, or obligations to virtue, ſeeing, 
as hath been obſerved, he is not in the firm be- 
lief of immortality, and eternal rewards and pu- 
niſhments. And as for a divine aſſiſtance to do 
the will of God, he is ſo far from believing or ex- 
pecting any ſuch thing, that he even denies and 
diſclaims it. In both which reſpects, the Chri- 
ſtian religion is greatly preferable, the truth of 
which I ſhall now endeavour to prove. | 
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Containing ſome Principles or Poſtulata, which are 
the Foundation of the Argument in Proof of the 
Chriſtian Religion. 


AND firſt, by the Chriſtian religion I would be 
underſtood to mean, not the religion of 

Papiſts, (which is the fartheſt diſtant from it of 
any thing that bears the name) nor the religion of 
Proteſtants, or of any particular church or ſociety 
of them diſtinct from others; though] believe there 
are good Chriſtians of all ſocieties, as well as that 
all ſocieties have their defects and weakneſſes, 
which they are too forward, imprudently, not to 
ſay uncharitably, to expoſe to the common ene- 
mies of the Chriſtian name, who are well pleaſed, 
whilſt they are endeavouring to ſubvert Chri- 
ſtianity in general, to find that the ſeveral pro- 
feſſors of it are helping them in that work, by 
biting and devouring one another; though it is 
matter of ſatisfaction that this temper is at preſent 
ſomewhat abated, and a ſpirit of charity does more 
and more (it is to be hoped) prevail among Chri- 
ſtians of the ſeveral denominations, than formerly. 
But (not to digreſs too far) by the Chriſtian reli- 
gion, I mean the religion of the primitive church, 
that which was firſt preached and publiſned to the 
world by the apoſtles and firſt miniſters of the goſ- 
pel, who received it from Chriſt himſelf: this I 
attempted to give ſome account of in my former 
treatiſe, p. 9. by way of definition, which that I 
may be clearly underſtood, and becauſe this may 
fall into ſome hands which have not ſeen that for- 
mer treatiſe, I ſhall here tranſcribe: * Chriſtia- 
nity is a divine inſtitution, by which God declares 
G 2 himſelf 
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himſelf reconciled to mankind, for the ſake, and 
on the account of, his beloved-Son” the Lord 
Teſus Chriſt, and what he did and ſuffered for 
them, on condition of repentance, amendment of 
life, and perſeverance in a ſtate of holineſs; for 
which end he alſo offers them the help of his 
grace and good ſpirit, which is ſufficient. for that 
end; all which, taken together, may be called ſal- 
vation; though, in a proper ſenſe, ſalvation con- 
fiſts in the laſt, viz, in that help which men re- 
ceive from the grace and good ſpirit of God, ac- 
cording to the words of the apoſtle, Rom. v. 10. 
V, when we were enemies, we were reconciled unto 
God, by the death of his Son, much more being re- 
conciled, we ſhall be ſaved by his life. Again, 
Epheſ. ii. 8. By grace are ye ſaved through faith, 
and that not of yourſelves, it is the gift of God. 
Tit. iii. 5. According to his mercy he ſaved us, by 
the waſhing of regeneration, and renewing of the Holy 
Ghoſt.” 

This is what I mean every where by the Chri- 
ſtian religion, when I make uſe of that term; the 

truth of which I ſhall endeavour to prove by ar- 
guments drawn from the nature of the thing, and 
the relation there is between God as an all-wiſe, 
powerful, beneficent Creator and Preſerver, and 
man as a reaſonable creature. In order thereto it 
may be obſerved, that the Chriſtian religion, ac- 
cording to this account of it, is a practical ſcience, 
teaching mankind ſomething to be done, and the 
means of doing it (as for the credenda, or things 
to be believed, I have ſpoken to them in my for- 
mer treatiſe, in the 2d and 3d chapters, to dich 
my readers are referred). That which the Chri- 
ſtian religion teaches to be done, is allowed by its 
adverſaries, to be in itſelf good and agreeable to 
our reaſonable nature, and conſonant with the 
ſenſe e e e er Ot: 
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tends the matter of duty farther, carries it to a 


greater perfection than any other ſyſtem of reli- 


gion or morality ever did: inaſmuch, as it not 
only reaches to our actions in particular caſes, but 
to the habits and diſpoſition of our minds ; fo that 
a Chriſtian, really ſuch, 1s inwardly and habitually 
changed, the inclination and reliſh of evil being 
taken away, he has no deſire after it, but an aver- 
ſion to it at all times, and in every caſe ; the root 
from whence it ſprings being deltroyed, and the 
love and reliſh of good being implanted in the 


room thereof. Such a one becomes gradually 


habituated to it, and brings forth good fruits 
agreeable, with as great pleaſure, and much great- 
er, than before he brought forth evil fruits, the 
general bent of his mind being now turned that 
way; and this in ſcripture is called, Putting off the 
old man with his deeds, and putting on the new man, 
being made partakers of tbe divine nature, renewed 
into the image of him that created him : and 1s the 
peculiar deſign of the Chriſtian religion, being the 
great end of Chriſt's coming in the fleſh, eſſential 
to it, and inſeparable from it, and is, in fine, the 
work of God, 

Now then, if it can be proved that God really 
does work this work ; that 1s, does operate on the 
minds of men, for the changing of them inwardly 
and habitually from evil to good; the Chriſtian 
religion is eſtabliſhed as to that main and eſſential 


part, viz. the influence which it has on che minds 


of men, for their improvement and reformation. 
And this I hope to do by an argument which ap- 
pears to me reaſonable, and ſuch as the nature of 
the thing to be proved is capable of, (for it is in 
vain to expect mathematical demonſtrations on re- 
ligious or moral ſubjects; for if they were capable 
of ſuch, we ſhould then have no more controver- 
ſies about the one, than we have about the other). 
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In order to it, I ſuppoſe, in the firſt place, that 
there is a God, a Being of infinite power, wiſdom, 
and goodneſs, who made and created all things 
of his own good pleaſure, by the word of his 
power, and by theſame, ſuſtains and preſerves them 
when made and created ; that as the creating of the 
world was the effect of his goodneſs, ſo he is con- 
tinually-communicating to his creatures of the 
ſame goodneſs, by taking care of them, by pro- 
viding for them, ſupplying their wants, ſtrength- 
ening their weakneſſes, preſerving the ſeveral parts 
of his creation, not only 1n their exiſtence, but in 
that order and harmony, and that conſtant relation 
one to another, in which they have exiſted from the 
beginning to this time, as a well ordered and beau- 
tiful piece of workmanſhip; which care of the 
Divine Being 1s what 1s generally called by the 

name of Providence. | 
Again, I ſuppoſe that mankind, the moſt excel- 
lent part of God's creation in this lower world, as 
being endued with the faculties of reaſon and un- 
derſtanding, as well as having the uſe of ſpeech, 
by which they can communicate to each other 
the ſentiments of their minds, which faculties, all 
other creatures we are converſant, with, are deſti- 
tute of; I ſay, this creature, notwithſtanding the 
excellency of his nature, it is eyident, has great 
defects and failings ; in particular, in that moſt 
noble part of him, his mind, the faculties of 
which, viz. the underſtanding, will, and affec- 
tions, being evidently much deprayed, and this 
depravity, having ſpread. itſelf, in general, more 
or leſs throughout the whole ſpecies. By means 
of which, many of thoſe, whom God has made 
reaſonable creatures, act below the ſphere of brute 
animals; others not in ſo great a degree of depra- 
vity, yet all, more or leſs at times, acting con- 
trary to the rules of right reaſon, and that good 
underſtanding 


\ 
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underſtanding, with which, as men, they are en- 
dued. 5 125 
I do not meddle here with the inquiry, how 
this depravity came firſt into the world, but as it 
is evident there 1s ſuch a thing, ſo I ſuppoſe it true, 
and take it for a poſtulatum in order to make way 
for the argument I ſhall build upon it. Only thus 
far] ſee no danger in aſſerting, it being reaſonable 
to ſuppoſe it, that when God made man (and the 
ſame 1s applicable to any other intelligent being) 
he made him good, upright, ſincere, without any 
mixture of evil, falſehood, or deceit. I cannot 
underſtand, that a creature, as coming out of the 
hands of a being perfectly pure and good, can be 
otherwiſe than ſuch; but yet, though it is reaſon- 
able to ſuppoſe he made them good, it is as reaſon- 
able to ſuppoſe, he did not make them abſolutely 
and unalterably ſo, (for there is none good in that 
ſenſe but one, that is God) but in a finite, limited 
ſenſe, as well as that he did not make them om- 
nipotent, and omniſcient. But the power and 
knowledge were finite and limited, otherwiſe, man 
in his created ſtate had been, not only in the image, 
or likeneſs of God, but equal to him. 

Again, as their goodneſs, power, and wiſdom, 
is finite and limited, ſo as ſuch it is alterable and 
fallible, and conſequently liable to fall from that 
ſtate, and can no otherwiſe be certainly preſerved 
in it, but by the ſame infinite power by which it 
was at firſt made ſuch, For that being, whoſe 
power and wiſdom 1s finite and limited, 1s poſſible 
to be overcome or deceived, by another more 
powerful and ſubtle, which yet may be alſo finite 
and limited; or by not conſtantly attending, or 
adhering to that power which is infinite and un- 
limited, in which alone its preſervation conſiſts, 
For I cannot underſtand, how a being, whoſe pow- 
er, &c. is limited and finite, and conſequently 
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viticible and fallible, can certainly be preſerved 
from falling, but by a power that is infinite; nor 
how when fallen, can be reſtored again certainly, 
and preſerved from a relapſe, but by the ſame 

ower. 

All which, taken together, 1s a rational account 
of the fall of man, and the original of evil as to 
him, as well as of the continuance and prevalence 
of it, and points directly to the only means of his 
reſtof ation (of which more by and by), and is in 
ſubſtance, perfectly agreeable with the account 
given of it in holy ſeripture; in which, though 
there may be ſome things in the manner of expreſ- 
ſion hard to be underſtood, yet the thing, as there 
delivered, is eaſily to be accounted for in the rea- 
ſon and ſubſtance of it, when ſeparated from the 
duſt which men of perverſe minds, enemies to the 
- Chriſtian faith, have raiſed about it, | 

But, not to dwell too long on the manner how 
fin or evil was firſt introduced among mankind, 
which has been matter of much unprofitable diſ- 
pute, among thoſe who are imprudently curious 
in affairs of this nature; it is ſuffictent for our 
preſent purpoſe, that it appears in fact, there is 
ſuch a thing, and that it is ſpread univerſally among 
mankind, who all have been, in a greater or leſſer 
degree, tinctured with, and under the power of it. 

: Andi it is as evident, that whilſt men remain in that 
ſtate of depravity, though they become objects of 
the mercy of God upon repentance, yet are, till 
then, unreconciled to him, This is both agreeable 
to the reaſon of things, (for what agreement can 
there be between two Things perfectly oppoſite and 
contrary to each other; as are the pure and holy 
God, and man in a ſtate of pollution and defile- 
ment ?) and is not denied or diſputed, by thoſe 
who think and write ſoberly on the other ſide of 
the queſtion, who generally agree in recommend- 


ing 
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ing & virtuous life, a life according to the dictates 
of right reaſon, (which ſome of the heathen mo- 
raliſts call, living agreeable to nature) as the only 
way to happineſs, or, in other words, to the fa- 
kin of God. 

Where then lies the point in diſpute, between 
the Chriſtian and the oppoſer of Chriſtianity ? 
Anſwer. In this Wise viz. By what means, 
man, in a ſtate of depravity, and as ſuch, out of 
the favour of God, may be delivered out of that 
ſtate, and brought into a courſe of virtue and pie- 

„and in conſequence of it, reconciled again to 
God. The diſcuſſing of which ſhall be the ſub- 
Jet of the next _— 
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Containing Arguments built on the foregoing Priu- 
ciples. 


I P the it then for granted, that there is a God 
who created all things, and mankind in par- 
ticular, good, whoſe care and providence is over 
all his creation, mankind, as well as the other parts 
of it: that mankind have declined from the ſtate 


of purity and uprightneſs in which they were 


created, in which ſtate they are unreconciled to 


God, and that they cannot become reconciled to 
| God again, without returning to that 2 and 


uprightneſs in which they were at firſt created, 
(or being ſincerely entered into the way leading 
to it): for that which hath let or hindered their 
reconciliation to God, will continue to let (the 


ſame cauſe will ever produce the fame effect) till 


it be removed or taken out of the way. The main 
queſtion then is, How is this to be effected? By 


what means may an evil vicious man become pious 


and 
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and virtuous, and conſequently acceptable to God? 
By making the beſt uſe he can of the powers and 
faculties which God has given him as man, ſay 
the Deiſts, which are completely ſufficient for 
that end, by acting according to the dictates of 
right reaſon; which they ſometimes call the law 
of nature, and the religion reſulting from it, the 
religion of nature, or natural religion. | | 

On the other hand, the Chriſtian ſays, and I 
hope to make it evident, that the making the beſt 
uſe we. can of the powers and faculties we have 
as men, 1s not a ſufficient means to enable us to 
become pious and virtuous ; and that reaſon, as 
mankind are endued with 1t, or any other power 
or faculty merely human is not a proper foun- 
dation to build religion, in any right ſenſe, upon ; 
but that to aſſert the ſufficiency of it for that end, 
is inconſiſtent with all religion; and that religion, 
in the nature of the thing, neceſſarily ſuppoſes 
and implies a divine aid and aſſiſtance, diſtinct 
from, or ſuperadded to thoſe powers and facul- 
ties which we as men are endued with, 

I have before ſuppoſed, that as man is an in- 
telligent being, ſo he is a created being: in re- 
ſpect of the firſt, he is capable, in many caſes, to 
judge rightly between truth and falſchood, not 
only as to the common affairs and occurrences 
of life, but the obligation and reaſonableneſs of 
moral and religious duties, the maxims on which 
ſuch an obligation is founded, being in many 
caſes clear and evident: but in reſpe& of the 
laſt, as he is a created being, his underſtanding 
and other faculties being finite and limited, 
though he can judge rightly of moral and reli- 
gious duties in ſome caſes, and act accordingly, 
yet he cannot certainly, and in all caſes, be pre- 
ſerved both from error of judgment on the one 
hand, and errors in practice on the other, with- 
Out 
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out aſſiſtance from him who is all-wiſe, and all- 
powerful ; for if he could, his underſtanding and 
power would not on that ſuppoſition, be finite, 
but infinite, | . 

I have alſo ſuppoſed, that God, who created 
mankind, is abſolutely and perfectly good, with- 
out any degree of evil, or of imperfection ; and as 
he is ſo, it is reaſonable to believe that he re- 
quires, that his creature man, in order to his 
acceptance with him, ſhould be holy, ſimply 
without any exception or mixture of the contra- 
ry; every degree of evil being as ſuch contrary 
to his divine nature. Agreeable to which, the 
commands of God in ſcripture, relating to that 
general duty which he requires of men as his 
creatures, are expreſſed in ſuch terms as neceſſari- 
ly imply holineſs or purity, in this extenſive ſenſe, 
as Levit. xx. 7. and xi. 44. Ye ſhall be holy, or, 
De ye holy, for I the Lord your God am holy. Mat. 
v. 48. Be you perfect, as your father which is in 
heaven is perfect. 1 Pet. i. 15, 16. As he that 
has called you is holy, ſo be ye holy in all manner of 
converſation. Again, 1 Theſſ. v. 22, 23. Ab- 
ſtain from all appearance of evil, and the very God 


e peace ſantiify you wholly, and I pray God, your 


whole ſpirit, and ſoul, and body, be preſerved blame 
leſs unto the coming of our Lord Jeſus. I might 
add many more citations out of the ſcriptures of 
both teſtaments, (it being manifeſtly the general 
tendency of the ſacred writings). but theſe I have 
choſen, (not ſo much by way of authority to the 
adverſaries of Chriſtianity, to whom I am ſenſible 
they are not ſo, but) becauſe they expreſs what I 
intend, in the cleareſt and fulleſt terms, (fuller 
than any other words I am at preſent capable to 
expreſs them in) and contain this rational pro- 
poſition, viz. That God, who is perfectly good 
and holy, requires that his rational jutelligent 

| creature 
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creature man ſhould be like unto himſelf, pure 


and holy, free from all evil and defilement with- 
out diſtinction; which is agreeable to the pure 
nature and perfection of the Divine Being, and 
that relation there is between him, as a moſt wiſe 
and powerful Creator, and man as an intelligent 
rational creature: and to admit of any diſtinction, 
in favour or allowance of any degree or kind of 
evil, is not only inconſiſtent with that relation, 
but opens a door, by which ſin and iniquity, in 
every degree and kind, may, and does gradually 
enter, and is propagated in the world. 

This is plain to any common obſerver of things, 
the worſt of men quieting their own conſciences 
in ſome ſort, and excuſing themſelves to others, 
under the diſtinction of invincible infirmities, the 
frailties of human nature, the ſhortneſs of our 
underſtandings and other faculties, joined with the 
many ſtrong temptations and eee with 
which they are ſurrounded: all which, they pre- 
tend, render it abſolutely impoſſible for any man 
to be preſerved in a ſteady courſe of virtue and 


piety. Which would be a reaſonable plea on this 


ſuppoſition, that mankind in theſe things are left 
to themſelves ; but 1 that a divine aid is 
always at hand to help their infirmities, to enlighten 


their underſtandings, to give vigour to all the 


powers and faculties of the mind and body; by 
this means, it becomes not only poſſible to eſchew 


evil in every appearance of it, and do good in every 


inſtance of it, as the ſame is preſented to us, and 


becomes our duty, but thoſe who are long ac- 


cuſtomed to the purſuit of virtue this way, their 
hearts (in the Pſalmiſt's phraſe) being enlarged, 
the faculties of their minds being improved, and 
renewed, run the ways of God's commands with 
delight; a certain cheerfulneſs and alacrity is gi- 


ven them, by which the ways of virtue and wiſ- 


dom 
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dom become ways of pleaſantneſs, and all her 
paths, paths of peace. That men are in fact 
made partakers of ſuch a divine aid and ſupport, 
J am next to prove. | | 
In order to it, let it be remembered, that I 
have alſo ſuppoſed, that God 1s not only the crea- 
tor of mankind, but that his care and providence 
is continually over them, as well as over his crea- 
tion in general. If this be allowed, it follows, that 
as man is the object of his Maker's care, the whole 
man 1s ſo, that is, both body and mind : for it is 
equally reaſonable, at leaſt, (though I think much 
more ſo) to ſuppoſe, that his care is over the lat- 
ter as the former, that being what denominates or 
conſtitutes the man, or rational being; and there- 
fore, the moſt noble and valuable part, as well as 
that in its nature and conſtitution it is immortal, 
in both which reſpects it is moſt worthy of the 
care of its Creator. | 
This being ſuppoſed, the next inquiry 1s, where- 
in this care of the divine Being over the mind of 
man conſiſts. It is moſt reaſonable to believe, that 
his care and providence is over the ſeveral parts 
of his creation, agreeable to their particular na- 
tures, and their ſubſerviency to the good of the 
whole; this might be eaſily illuſtrated by an in- 
duction of particulars: but not to digreſs, his care 
over mankind, the rational intelligent part of his 
creation, is to preſerve them in the due exerciſe 
of their reaſon, which comprehends all the facul- 
ties of their minds. In the due uſe of which, for 
the ends for which they were given us, conſiſts our 
own happineſs, and our ſublerviency to the hap- 
pineſs of one another. 
That ſuch a care over the minds of men is gi- 
ven them, appears from hence, becauſe it is want- 
ed ſo far, that without it men cannot certainly be 
preſerved in a ſteady courſe of virtue and piety : 
or 


| 
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for the faculties of our minds being finite and li- 
mited, and conſequently as ſuch, fallible, and 
liable to be diverted from the ſteady courſe of 
virtue and rectitude, in which alone mankind is 
acceptable to God; for the ſupplying this defect, 
there muſt of neceſſity be the care or ſuperinten- 
den cy of a being, whoſe power and wiſdom is un- 
limited, and may therefore certainly be depended 
on; ſo that whoever lives in the firm belief of 
this, and conſtant reliance on it, will beſt be ſe- 
cured from miſtakes, both in judgment and prac- 
tice, in things relating to our preſent and future 
happineſs: which I take to be a direct proof of a 


divine aid, which cannot be evaded, but by aſ- 


ſerting, either that God does not require that 
men ſhould be holy, juſt, and good ſimply, with- 
out diſpenſing with ſome defects and failings, 
(which if admitted, we cannot aſſign where ſuch 
an abatement or exception will ſtop) or elſe, that 
man, as to his wiſdom and power, is infinite 
and unlimited. The firſt is contrary to the ab- 


ſolute purity and holineſs of the all-wiſe and 


powerful Creator. The ſecond is contrary to the 
finite limited nature of man as a creature. And 
therefore we may reaſonably conclude, that as the 
creatures, in their ſeveral ſubordinate claſſes, are 
dependent in ſome ſort one on another, the ſu- 
perior directing and ordering the inferior, for the 
uſes and purpoſes to which they were deſigned 
by the Creator of the whole; ſo the Creator being 
ſupreme, preſides over all, eſpecially mankind, the 
intelligent rational part of his creation; this laſt 
being moſt worthy of his care and providence, as 
being neareſt in ſimilitude to himſelf, 

I know it is objected by ſome, That the Creator 
of all things, baving formed the univerſe, and placed 


the ſeveral parts of it in that order in which they 


n0w are, and at all times have ſubſiſted, has ordained 
certain 


53 | | 
certain laws of action and motion, apreeadle to their 
ſeveral places and relations to the whole, and one 
another, in which order they are to move and at by 
his appointment : and as by this, the courſe-of things 
without us is maintained, as we may obſerve, ſo our 
actions, as intelligent beings, are directed by the law 
of reaſon, otherwiſe called the Law of Nature, 
which God has implanted in all men for that end. 
I allow it; but he has not by ſo doing left man 
to himſelf, as he has not by appointing laws 
of motion, &c. left the world in general without 
his continual care and providence over it ; without 
which there is greatreaſon to believe (notwithſtand- 
ing the ſtated laws of motion which are ſaid to be 
ſettled in it) that the whole would fall back into 
its original chaos; as there is as much reaſon to 
believe, that mankind, without his aid and aſ- 
ſiſtance, would fall into the utmoſt confuſion, as 
in fact a great part of mankind have done. 

In ſhort, Providence (which implies the care of 
God over the minds of men, .as well as their bo- 
dies for the regulation and good government of 
them, as well as over the other part of his crea- 
tion), being inſeparable ſrom the notion of God as 
Creator, whoever believes the one, muſt neceſſa- 
rily believe the other: and to deny either, leads 
directly to atheiſm, or, which is as bad, to Epicu- 
rean deiſm, which ſuppoſes the Deity an indolent 
unactive being, who does not concern himſelf in the 
affairs of the world; which is evidently inconſiſtent 
with all religion, as I obſerved in my entrance on 
this argument. For religion teaching mankind 
to worſhip God, that is, to pray to him for his aid 
and aſſiſtance, in order to our living agreeable to 
his will and our own happineſs; to what end 
ſhould we do this, if he does not concern himſelf 
in communicating ſuch aſſiſtance? Yea, if we 
ſhould ſuppole, (which yet is very abſurd to m 
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| poſe) that his care is over the external part of the 
world, but that the mind of man. has a ſufficient 
guide in itſelf, of itſelf, both for knowing and 
practiſing all that is neceſſary for its preſent and 
.future happineſs; I think, religion is then a thing 
of very little moment, ſeeing, upon that ſuppoſi- 
tion, we are capable of ourſelves, without his aſ- 
ſiſtance, to attain all that religion prop6ſes; and 
if we are ever ſo religious, or put up ever ſo pious 
addreſſes to God, we have nothing to expect from 
him, but what we are already in the poſſeſſion of, 
or have as much reaſon to hope for without his 
help; which ſtrikes directly at the very foundation 
of all religion, viz. Faith in God, and a firm truſt 
and confidence in him, Pa r a ſupply of all things ne- 
ceſſary for ſoul and body; which is the very firſt 
principle or ground-work of it, and is ſuppoſed 
or taken for granted by all thoſe that enter ſe- 
riouſly, and in earneſt, on a religious courſe of 
life, and without it, all acts of worſhip are mere 
mockery, trifling with the Divine Being, and of 
no real benefit to outſelves, and conſequently can 
be no duty at all, much leſs a reaſonable one to 

mankind. 
| Iknow it is objected by ſome, That as our pow- 
ers and faculties, as men, are finite and imperfe?, ſo 
there is no more required of us than an obedience ſuit- 
able to ſuch powers ; ſo that whoever does what he 
can, according to that underſtanding and ability with 
which as man he is endued, does his duty, and no 
more is required of bim. | 
To put this matter in as clear light as I am ca- 
pable, I do not, by aſſerting the neceſſity and uſe- 
fulneſs of a divine aid in matters of religion, af- 
firm, that whoever is in the belief of it, does from 
that time commence a perfe& man, from all er- 
rors both in judgment and practice; for as no 
man Neeber very wicked ſuddenly, b but evil diſ- 
poſitions 
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ſitions grow gradually ſtronger by time, till at 
aſt they become confirmed habits, ſo thoſe habits 
are not deſtroyed at once, but gradually weakened 
in time, and the contrary good diſpoſitions raiſed 
and improved gradually, till at laſt they become 
confirmed habits of virtue and piety. And in 
the courſe of the proceeding of this good work, 
whilſt the ſtrength of evil habits is not entirely 
broken and deſtroyed, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, 
that the effects of them may at times appear, where 
a conſtant careful watch is not kept, in ſome 
practices, according to the old courſe of conver- 
ſation, which being the effects, not of wilfulneſs, 
but unwatchfulneſs, are no doubt pardonable 
and God, who is merciful, will heal the back- 
ſlidings of theſe, and love them again freely, up- 
on their repentance and reformation, where there 
is a true 5 in the main, and an honeſt ap- 
plication in heart and ſpirit to him for farther 
wry to be preſerved for time to come; by 
which means, as I ſaid, the power of theſe evil 
habits will be gradually weakened, till at laſt they 
become entirely broken and deftroyed : which 
certainly is poſſible, upon the ſuppoſition. of a 
divine aid ; and I would add, on no other bot- 
tom, and therefore in the whole progreſs of this 
good work, this belief ought to be always before 
us; otherwiſe we ſhall be in danger, not only of 
falling into evil, but of indulging ourſelves in it, 
ſuppoſing it impoſſible to be delivered from the 
power of it; whereas thoſe who are in the belief 
of a divine aid always attending them, though 
they fail ſometimes, will not from thence be ſo 
diſcouraged as to give over the purſuit, but tak- 
ing the blame to themſelves, for their negle& and 
unwatchfulneſs, continue to purſue their courſe, 
attending with the greater carefulneſs unto their 
guide, believing, that notwithſtanding their weax- 
= | neſs, 
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neſs, they have a ſufficient ſtrength on their ſide, 
if they duly regard it, which- may certainly be 
depended- on for preſervation from evil, and an 
improvement and perſeverance in the way of vir- 
tue and piety. - So that on the one hand, they 
have the greateſt encouragement to enter into, 
and perſevere in the way of virtue and godlineſs, 
believing -the complete attainment. of that ſtate 
poſſible by divine aſſiſtance; and on the other hand, 
if through unwatchfulneſs they ſhould ſometimes 
be overtaken with a fault, they do not therefore 
deſpair, nor are they ſo diſcouraged, as to think 
the ſucceſs impoſſible, but rather (having ap- 
plied with great humility to the throne of grace 
for pardon and forgiveneſs) they become the more 
quickened in their diligence, not knowing how 
long it may pleaſe God to extend his mercy, or 
continue his divine aſſiſtance, or even prolong 
their lives in this world. 

Having premiſed thus much in anſwer to the 
objection, I ſay, that though our powers and fa- 
culties as men, are finite and imperfect, yet in- 
aſmuch as a divine aſſiſtance is preſent with men, 
God may juſtly, and does require of them holi- 
neſs, in that extenſive ſenſe before mentioned, 
agreable to his own holy pure nature; and to ſay 
otherwiſe, that he admits of evil in any kind or 
degree of it, is to open a door for the moſt wick- 
ed and profligate perſons, to plead for, and ex- 
cuſe their wickedneſs, and is as abſurd, as to go 
about to reconcile light and darkneſs, good and 
evil, or to make the terms of contradictory pro- 
poſitions both true. 
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7 he 3 937 the Dofrine in the 1 
Chapter may reaſonably be ſuppoſed to have on our 
Minds, in their religious Conduct: with Obſer- 
vations on ſome Paſſages in the Book intituled, 
Chriſtianity as old as the Creation, Sc. 


T is time now to conſider the influence which 
the doctrine of a divine aid may reaſonably be 
thought to have on mankind, reſpeCting their re- 
ligious conduct; which will bring us nearer to the 
principal point, viz. How far the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion is confirmed and eſtabliſhed by it. | 

And firſt, in general, what a ſtrong induce- 
ment to a virtuous, religious courſe of life, is the 
firm belief and perſuaſion, that God, to whom 
we muſt be accountable for the deeds done in the 
body, is always preſent with us, as a witneſs of our 
actions? This in the nature of the thing, if it be 
conſtantly .and ſtrongly impreſſed on the mind, 
muſt produce great awfulneſs and care, not only 
in our words and actions, but our very thoughts; 
ſo that a perſon who lives under the influence of 
this belief. can no more think or deſign evil, or 
admit of any thought unworthy of God, or that 
relation there is between him and mankind, or to 
the injury or prejudice of his fellow-creatures, than 
he can ſpeak or act things of that tendency, well 
knowing that -the inward thoughts of his heart 
are altogether known to him, as well as the loudeſt 
words, and moſt public actions. 

But if to this belief of the preſence of God with 
men, be added a belief of his care and providence 
over them, that he not only ſees and obſerves 
Qeir thoughts, but directs them to ſuch objects 2 
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are agreeable to his will, and out of the contrary, 
and that he is continually affording them his help 
to embrace the one, and eſchew the other; all 
which has been already proved from the plain and 
acknowledged principles of providence, and the 
ideas men na have of the divine Being, as the 
Creator and Preſerver of the world: I ſay, where 
this belief takes place, and an obedience accord- 
ingly, what can there be r ee to render man- 
kind virtuous and pious, and conſequently accept- 
able to his maker? Muſt not ſuch as are thus in- 
fluenzed, act with great awfulneſs and ſincerity in 
every part of their conduct, keep the ſtricteſt 
watch over their minds, that they may be rightly 
directed in the way of their duty ? And when they 
are ſo directed, what great encouragement have 
they to ſet about practiſing accordingly, having the 
_ of an all-wiſe and almighty Being preſent 
with them, to aſſiſt them in their ſo doing? The 
great advantage of ſuch a belief, and of a con- 
duct agreeable thereto, may be farther illuſtrated 
by its contrary. Is it not evident to any ſerious 
obſerver. of things, that the great ſource, from 
whence ſprings that flood of wickedneſs, and thoſe 
unaccountable practices, unworthy of rational 
creatures, ſo common among mankind, is derived 
from their diſregarding, neglecting, or caſting from 
them, the thoughts of his preſence with them ; the 
vulgar, too many of them, looking on the divine 
Being as ſomething at a great diſtance, confined 
to the heavens above, from whence, by an eaſy 
tranſition, it is natural for them to ſuppoſe, that 
they can hide themſelves from his notice, the lat- 
ter having in it nothing more abſurd than the 
former; and wherever this 1s the caſe, what hin- 
ders them from doing any thing the moſt wicked 
and abominable, that their vile luſts may prompt 
them to? APD | 
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And though others, who have accuſtomed them- 
ſelves to a more refined way of thinking, (as they 
ſuppoſe) cannot deny his omnipreſence; and ſome 
of them are pleaſed to acknowledge in general 
terms, that he concerns himſelf in human affairs, 
yet, when their ſcheme is ſifted to the bottom, it 
will appear to be only words without meaning; 
for at the ſame time they tell us, that the uſe of 
thoſe faculties, by which men are diſtinguiſhed 
from brutes, is the only means they have to diſ- 
cern whether there is a God, and whether he 


concerns himſelf with human affairs, or has given 


any laws, and what thoſe laws are; or in other 
words, that God has given mankind no other 
means, by which they might know what he wills 


them to know, believe, and practiſe, but the uſe - 
of reaſon, human reaſon, Sc. This then, accord- 


ing to them, is the only principle of knowledge, 
and the ſame they tell us, is the only principle of 
action, for they deny that there is any principle of 
action diſtin&t from it, and aſſert that reaſon, 
however fallible itmay be, is all, rational creatures 
have to truſt to. Upon which I obſerve, if this 


be the caſe, how does God concern himſelf with 


human affairs to any good or profitable purpoſe ? 


If he does not influence their minds, then all his 


concern is for their bodies, which to affirm, is 
moſt unworthy of God, to imagine that he takes 
care of the body only, the earthly, material part 
of us, formed of the like materials with the bo- 
dies of other animals, and neglects the ſoul, by 


which chiefly mankind are diſtinguiſhed 7 0 


them, and ſuperior to them; and yet this is t 
neceſſary conſequence of theſe modern ſchemes: 


for if he does not influence them as to their 


knowledge or practice, as they affirm, this being 
all the influence which ſerves to any good end or 
purpoſe; therefore, as I ſaid, for them to tell us, 

| H 3 that 
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that God concerns himſelf with human affairs, 
are words without a meaning; for he does not, up- 
on their principles, concern himſelf at all with 
them, but leaves them entirely to themſelves, 
which deprives mankind of the moſt certain 
ground of knowledge, and ſtability in practice, 
reſpecting their religious and moral conduct. 
I expect it will be now enquired, F God, as 
hath been aſſerted, does concern himſelf with human 
affairs, by influencing the minds of men, reſpecting 
both their underſtanding and practice, by ſome prin- 
ciple of knowledge and action, diſtin from their ra- 
tional faculty, how, or after what manner, does be 
influence them? And by what means may this, prin- 
ciple, when. it operates, be diſtinguiſhed from the or- 
dinary operations of our natural faculties ?. f 
The ſolution of this inquiry I take to be neceſ- 
ſary, before we come to the application of this 
whole argument to the Chriſtian Religion; and 
the more ſeaſonable at this time, becauſe a late * 
author has been pleaſed to treat the thing as un- 
intelligible, and a whole ſociety of religious people 
for its ſake, with ſome contempt; but to ſay no- 
thing of the people, if the thing be eſtabliſhed, 
the contempt, caſt upon them for its ſake, is ef- 
fectually removed. 1 8905 
It may therefore be inquired on this occaſion, 
firſt, How is it to be conceived as a thing poſſible, 
that there ſhould be two diftinf principles of know- 
ledge and action, the one human, and the other di- 
vine, in the ſame perſon ?. Will not the one deſtroy the 
other, or at leaſt ſuſpend the exerciſe of it for a time, 
fo that whilſt we are under the influence of a divine 
principle, our natural underſtanding is laid afide or 
JSuſpenaed, and when we are in the exerciſe of our na- 


: Chriſtianity as old as the Creation, p. 183, &c, 
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tural underſtandings, we have then /a Jar: nothing 
to do with the divine principle? 


If this be the caſe, as the above writer has ſug- 
geſted, men, deſtitute of all reaſon, were as capable 
of knowing all matters of-religion, as if they had 
been ever ſo rational: which would indeed be an 
undeniable conſequence, if the divine, principle 
contended for did operate on men as mere ma- 
chines or brute animals. But none in their ſenſes 
ever aſſerted that, but on the contrary, that it 
operates on them as rational creatures; and there- 
fore, that men, deſtitute of all reaſon, can know 
any ching at all, much leſs all matters of religion, 
by the help of any principle whatever, is to ſay, 
that men act rationally without reaſon, and know 
without a capacity of knowledge; a ſoleciſm 
which one would not expect from ſo e an ad- 
vocate for reaſon, _ 

But to come directly to the point; it is ſo far 
from being inconceivable, that there ſhould be 
two principles of knowledge and action (as before) 
in the ſame perſon, that it is eaſy to conceive, 
inaſmuch as it is ſuppoſed, that the divine prin- 
ciple does not act in contradiction, or inconſiſten- 
cy, to right reaſon, (and conſequently ſo far. as 
mankind are endued with it, and act agreeable to 
it, it acts in perfect harmony therewith): for it is 
impoſſible that the divine principle ſhould direct 
any thing, or move to any action, which is not 
perfectly agreeable thereto ; but it being evident, 
that our faculties as men, are, or, as the late men- 
tioned author acknowledges, may be fallible and 
uncertain ; the end of the divine principle's ope- 
rating on the mind of man, is to correct the errors 
of f it, to be an aſſiſtant to our faculties, that they 
do not err from truth and rectitude, either in un- 
derſtanding or practice: to ſay that this is deſtroy- 
ing my underſtanding, or is inconſiſtent with it, 
H 4 or 
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or impairs it in any reſpect, is full as abſurd as to 
ſay, that if a perſon at verſed in any art or ſcience 
of which I am ignorant, ſhould carefully inſtruct 
me in the principles or practices of it, that this 
perſon in ſo doing, impairs my. underſtanding, 
which is ſo far from being ſo, that he improves 
and enlarges it: or can I be ſaid, when attending 
to his inſtructions, to lay aſide my underſtanding ? 
or am I as capable, without any reaſon or under- 
ſtanding at all, to apprehend what he teaches, as 
if I were ever ſo rational? No man in his ſenſes | 
will ſay ſo; and yet this abſurdity, as great as it 
is, is juſtly chargeable on Myron ame to 
reaſon. 

But he goes on: © It is ſtrange that all man- 
*« kind ſhould have a principle ng acting, of which 
te they never were ſenſible, nor can theſe modern 
« diſcoverers tell them what it is, or how it © 
ce rates.” But why modern diſcoverers? If * 
author has read his bible with any other deſign 
than to find faults in it, he muſt be convinced, 
that it is ſo far from being a modern diſcovery, that 
it is as old as mankind, and from the nature of the 
thing, that it is as extenſive as the human race: the 
ſpirit of God ſtriving with man univerſally before 
the flood, as well as after, not only among the 
people of Iſrael, to whom beſides outward laws 
and ſtatutes, he gave his good ſpirit to inſtruct 
them, though-many of them rebelled againſt it; 
but alſo among the Gentiles, in whoſe writings 
there are clear hints of a divine principle, under 
different names, diſtinct from human reaſon, in- 
ſtructing mankind; fo that it is far from gs | 
medern diſcovery, 

But to return to the queſtion, How does it 
operate? Does it operate as a medium incognitum 
aſſentiendi, in a manner we know not how? or 


does it operate in a manner well known ? Certain- 


ly 


. 

ly not the firſt ; for how can a principle, which is 
in itſelf unknown, be the ground of knowledge? 

How can that which is uncertain produce certain- 

ty? It muſt therefore be concluded, that as it 


comes from God, it brings with it an evidence of 


its divine original, which conſiſts in this, that it 
operates agreeably to the divine nature, i. e. as 
God is goodneſs and truth, and purity in per- 
fection, ſo this leads to all theſe, and in order to 


it, bears a conſtant teſtimony in the ſecret of all 


hearts, againſt evil in every appearance of it, 


though never ſo ſecretely contrived or committed; 


the moſt ſecret inmoſt thoughts of the heart being 
laid open and brought tolight by 1t, and the ſtate 
of the mind diſcovered to itfelf, as plainly, as face 
is diſcovered to face in a glaſs; ſo that he that 
would turn from it, cannot by all his falſe rea- 
ſoning eſcape its notice; but as often as he acts 
contrary to theſe plain diſcoveries, muſt confeſs, 
that he condemns himſelf in the thing which he 
allows: and this is the ſtate of all vicious perſons, 
remaining ſuch, till by frequent repetition, and 
long continuance in rebellion, it pleaſes God to 
with-hold thoſe ſecret kind diſcoveries from them, 
and leave them to themſelves, and then, (though 
from the conſideration of the great benignity and 
long-ſuffering of God, I believe that does not 
often befal mankind in this life, but when it is 
ſo) ſuch, though they retain their natural under- 
ſtandings in other reſpects, yet they loſe them as 
to the ſenſe of eyil which they before had ; which 
is a plain diſtinction between an underſtanding re- 


ceived from God, and an underſtanding merely 
human, the One plainly ſubſiſting without the | | 


other. | | . | 
But this is not all the evidence of its divine 
original, which this principle brings along with it; 
for as it conſtantly bears teſtimony againſt the 
very 
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very leaſt appearance of evil, ſo it leads the mind, 
dy degrees, into a ſtate of unſpotted purity and 
holineſs, agreeable to its own pure nature, diſco- 
vering to it, not only actions and things which 
are good, but ſearching to the bottom, and bring- 
ing to light the ſecret ſprings and motives of all 
actions; ſo that whatever a perſon does, thus in- 
fluenced, he does in truth and ſincerity, with an 
upright heart, as unto God; ſuch an one, not 
only abſtaining from practiſing evil, but abhor- 
ring and deteſting it, not only practiſing good in 
ſuch particular inſtances as fall in his way, but 
loving and delighting in it: in ſhort, it is the 
perfection of goodneſs and virtue it points at, and 
leads to, which evidences that it comes from God; 
and though men ſincerely engaged in the purſuit 
of this excellent attainment do not preſently ar- 
rive unto it; yet when they are once entered in 
the way to it, and have made ſome ſucceſsful ad- 
vances therein, by a ſincere humble application 
in heart and ſpirit unto God, for his divine aid 
and aſſiſtance, they are encouraged to proceed in 
the ſame manner, and in their ſo doing, experience 
farther advances in the way of virtue, which is a 
ſolid ground of farther encouragement for them to 
perſevere in it to the ende. 
And this I take to be the moſt reaſonable, as 
well as moſt effectual means for the producing a 
religious, virtuous conduct in life, univerſally a- 
mong mankind. For as it is moſt agreeable to 
the perfections of the divine nature, to ſuppoſe 
that he made mankind originally good, and conſe- 
quently, that what evil there is among men, they 
themſelves are the authors of it: ſo I appeal to 
the judgment of all unprejudiced advocates for 
reaſon, which of the two is moſt rational, That 
man who bas marred that goodly image of virtue and 
rectitude, in which he was created, ſhould reſtore 


himſelf 


t is 1 
himſelf into it, by his own underſtanding; power, and 


ability, (the wrong application of theſe being the.cauſe 


of bis defeftion into evil). © Or, that "the great and 
good God, who made man good, ſhould reftore him 
again into it, by interpoſing with his divine aid and 
affiftance. I think it may ſaid, Res 20 OO; 
the matter ſpeaks for itſelf.” 

I add, the evidence of this divine principle; from 
the manner of its operation, viz. that as it diſco- 
vers evil in the root and conception of it, and 
virtue in the ſecret ſprings and motives to it, ſo it 
does this in ſuch a lively and vigorous manner, as 
gives ſtrength to all the faculties of the mind, in 
thoſe who attend unto it, to obey its precepts, 
and effectually fortifies them againſt all tempta- 
tions and provocations to the contrary: that it 
does all this with an evidence and perſpicuity, 
which exceeds what generally accompanies the 
ordinary operations of the rational faculties with- 
out this aſſiſtance; that it often brings before our 
minds certain truths relating to our preſent duty, 
and future happineſs, when we leaſt of all think of 
them, or are ſollicitous about them; that it ſome- 
times diſcovers things, which we never before 
thought of, in ſuch. a clear light, that what was 
before hidden from us, at once becomes eaſy and 
familiar to us; and laſtly, that in our obedience 


to this/inwardlaw, we enjoy ſuch ſolid: peace, and 


ſtrong conſolation in ſpirit, that (though it has a 
reaſonable ground and foundation which we can 
eaſily account for, and in that reſpe&, is plainly 
diſtinguiſhable from enthuſiaſm in the worſt ſenſe 
of the word) the enjoyment of it cannot be de- 
ſcribed by words, being above even our underſtand- 
ings, and much more above any expreſſions; agree- 


able to which, the fcriptures ſpeak of the Peace of 


God as paſſing all underſtanding, and the love of Chriſt 
paſing knowledge, that it hath not entered into the 
heart 
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heart of man to conceive the good things which God 
has in flore for them that loved bim; and yet that 
God, fays the ſame apoſtle, hath revealed them un- 
to ug by his ſpirit. The ſenſe of which is a com- 
fortable foretaſte or earneſt, of that future inhe- 
ritance which all good men are in the full hope 
and expectation of, and are a good evidence of 
it; that as God gives them at times ſome enjoy- 
ment of it, and raiſes at other times ſtrong ap- 
ites and deſires after it in a greater meaſure, 
ſo they are in the firm belief, that theſe appetites 
are not given them in vain, but that what is 
wanting in this life of the full fruition of that 
which they are now thirſting-after, they ſhall en- 
joy in complete fulneſs, in that life which is to 
te orb asf 15 3 . 

I have been thus particular in explaining this 
principle, becauſe the author laſt quoted has been 
pleaſed to ſay, That theſe modern diſcoverers cannot 
tell what it is, or how it operates. I hope I have 
by this time told both, and he himſelf had fuf- 
ficient opportunity to know, that the people, he 
there mentions, always profeſſed it to be-a divine 
principle, which they call by divers names, as the 
Spirit of God, the Word of God, the Spirit of Chriſt, 
the Grace of God, the Light of Chrift, &c. by 
which names the penmen of the Holy Scriptures 
alſo call it; and as this is fo, I would recom- 
mend it to him in the moſt ſerious manner, to 
conſider, how he can clear himſelf from the im- 
putation of blaſphemy, in calling it firſt, a ſenſe- 
leſs notion, and which 1s yet worſe, one of their 
uglieſt brats. Certainly a more decent word might 
have been expected from him, even in a reverend 
regard to a divine principle, though he thought 
the people pretending to it were miſtaken ; and 
after all, I muſt take the liberty to tell him, that 
what he is pleaſed to call a fer/eleſs notion, and 
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uglieſt brat, is, and will be, the principal ob- 
ſtacle in the way of his darling notion, and what, 
I doubt not, will ſooner or later diſperſe thoſe 
fogs, which men of corrupt minds, under the no- 
tion of more refined reaſon, have raiſed of late-in 


the Chriſtian world: I ſhall only add in this place, 


with reſpect to this writer, and his performance, 
that whatever his ſentiments may be, it is im- 
poſſible for him to prove, that God has not gi- 
ven mankind ſuch an help as I have been con- 


Nang for; on the contrary, there are good rea- 


ſons, from the nature of things, to believe that 
he has given it. And on this account, there is 
the greateſt reaſon for him, and all others, at 
leaſt to treat the thing with modeſt caution and 
decency, and not to make it the ſubject of 
banter and ridicule, leſt in their oppoſition 
againſt it, in the phraſe of the modeſt 6 


aſſure themſelves of the contrary) even to fight 
againſt God. | 
C HA 


Containing om farther Obſervations on the laſt 
mentioned Writer. | 


1 E. oppoſition which the laſt mentioned 


writer has made to this plain principle of 


knowledge and action, diſtinct from human rea- 
ſon, will appear yet more unaccountable, by ſhew- 


ing that after all he has faid by way of ridicule 


upon it, and his ſtrenuous contending for the ſuf- 
ficiency of reaſon, human reaſon, which, as he 
ſays, is all, rational creatures have to truſt to; in 
2 contradiction to himſelf, he has clearly and 
lly aſſerted the thing which he. oppoſes, in theſe 

| INT words, 


amaliel, 
Haply they ſhould be found (and they cannot, I ſay, 
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words, which, though / expreſſed. interro atively, 
11 8 Ys 


yet imply the ſtrongeſt aſſertion *. . To preſs 
<« this matter, farther, let me aſk you, Whether 
ce there is not a clear and diſtinct light, that en- 
4e lightens all men, and which, the moment they 
cc attend to it, makes them perceive thoſe eter- 
cc nal truths, which are the foundation of all 
cc our knowledge; and is it not God himſelf who 
« immediately illuminates them ?” 

Upon which I would obſerve, if by this clear 
and diſtinct light, he means diſtinct from the fa- 
culty of reaſon which it enligh tens, he has given 
up the point, and 1s at once fallen into that which 
he elſewhere calls a ſenſeleſs notion. Or if by the 
word diſtin, he means only ſomething declara- 
tory, and of the ſame import with the word clear, 


it comes {till to the ſame; for, as he aſſerts, that 


it enlightens all men, (by which he muſt mean, if 
he means any thing, that it enlightens the ra- 
tional faculty of all men): Is not that which en- 
lightens, and that which is enlightened diſtin&? Is 
not that in man which makes him capable to 

rceive, &c. and that which is made capable, 
two different things? But to put the matter out 
of all doubt, If it be God himſelf who illumi- 


nates men, are not God and man diſtinct? And 


if God does this immediately, he is certainly pre- 
ſent with them for that purpoſe; and if ſo, they 


have ſomething elſe to truſt to, beſides thoſe fa- 


culties by which they are diſtinguiſhed from 


brutes, beſides . own reaſon, fallible as it 
may be. 

But perhaps it may be alledged, that this au- 
thor does not intend by this manner of expreſſion, 
that all our knowledgy ariſes from this imme 
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diate illumination of God himſelf, but 1 thoſe 
eternal truths, which are the foundation of our 
knowledge. Well, if the truths diſcovered by 
the illumination of God himſelf, be the founda- 
tion of all our knowledge, then all our know- 
ledge is built upon it. But to go with him to 
the bottom of this matter, there being nothing 
which I more deſire, let us conſider what, he 
writes, p. 180, 18 1, 182. firſt, in order to define 
what he means by the word reaſon, he begins, 
« When we attribute any operation to it, as 2 
« diſtinguiſhing between truth and falſehood, &c. 
« we mean by 1t the rational faculties ; but when 
cc we aſcribe no ſuch operation to it, as when we 
« give a reaſon for a thing, c. we underſtand 
« by it any medium, by which our rational fa- 
ce culties judge of the agreement or diſagreement 
ce of the terms of any propoſition. And if an 
« author writes intelligibly, we may ealily diſ- 
ce cern, in which of theſe two ſenſes he takes the 
« word. But to go to the bottom of this mat- 
“enter, it will be requiſite to give a more diſtin 

« account of reaſon in both theſe ſenſes, ; 
« By the rational faculties, ſays he, we mean 
« the natural ability a man has, to apprehend, 
« judge, and infer, the immediate objects of 
« which faculties are not the things themſelves, 
« but the. ideas the mind conceives of them; 
« while our ideas remain fingle, they fall under 
the apprehenſion, and are expreſſed by ſimple 
terms; when joined, under the judgment, and 
«« expreſſed by propoſitions; when fo joined as to 
« need the intervention of ſome other idea to com- 
« poſe them with, in order to form a judgment, 
« they become by that. intervention the ſubject 
« of inference or argumentation, and this is 
« termed ſyllogiſm or argument. It muſt be ob- 
« ſerved too, that all the ideas we have or can 
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have, are either by ſenſation or reffection; by 
the firſt, we have our ideas or what paſſes or 
exiſts without; by the ſecond, of what paſſes 
or exiſts within the mind, and in the view or 
contemplation of theſe, conſiſts all our know- 
ledge, that being nothing but the perception 
of the agreement or diſagreement of our ideas. 


Any two of theſe when joined together, ſo as 


to be affirmed or denied of each other, make 
what we call a propoſition; when conſidered a 
part, what we call the terms of that propoſi- 
tion, the agreement or diſagreement of which 
terms, being expreſſed by the rightly affirming 
or denying them of each other, is what we 
call truth ; the perception of 'their agreement 
or diſagreement, is what we term knowledge; 
this knowledge accrues either immediately on 
the bare intuition of theſe two ideas, or terms 
ſo joined, and 1s therefore ſtiled intuitive know- 
ledge, or ſelf-evident truth; or by the interven- 


tion of ſome other idea or ideas, as a common 


meaſure for the other two, and 1s therefore cal- 
led the medium, by which reaſon judges of 
their agreement or diſagreement, ,and this is 
called demonſtrative knowledge, which is never 
to be had without the help of the other ; for 
if there were not ſome propoſitions, which 
need not to be proved, it would be in vain 
for men to argue with one another, becauſe 
they then could bring no proofs but what need- 
ed to be proved. Thoſe propoſitions, which 
need no proof, we call /elf-evident ; becauſe, 
by comparing the ideas ſignified by the terms 
of ſuch propoſitions, we immediately diſcern 
their agreement or diſagreement ; this is, as 1 
ſaid before, what we call intuitive, knowledge, 


and is the knowledge of God himſelf, who ſees 


« all things by intuition, and may, I think, be 


ce called 
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e called divine inſpiration, as being immediately 


ce from God, and not acquired by any human 
ce deduction or drawing of conſequenices. + This 
cc certainly is that divine, that uniform light, 
c which ſhines in the minds of all men, and en- 
cc ables them to diſcern whatever they do diſcern, 
cc fince without it there could he no demonſtra- 
ce tion, no knowledge, but invincible obſcurity 
cc and univerſal uncertainty.” oa 

I have quoted him thus at large, becauſe I would 


not be thought to wrong his ſenſe. And by this 


time it clearly appears, what he means, p. 11. by 
thoſe eternal truths which are the foundation of 
all our knowledge, viz. ſelf-evident propoſitions ; 
the knowledge of which he calls divine inſpiration, 


as coming immediately from God himſelf, and is 


the foundation of all our knowledge: but he does 
not allow, that the knowledge built on this foun- 
dation is divine, and comes immediately from 
God himſelf, but 1s acquired by human deduc- 
tions, and drawing of conſequences. So that ac- 
cording to him, God lays the foundation, and af- 
fords the materials of knowledge, and men build 
upon that foundation, and with thoſe materials ; 
for though theſe propoſitions, and the ſimple ideas 


of which they are compounded, are ſelf-evident, . 


yet their agreement or difagreement with others 
is not, or may not be fo, but muſt be found out 
by our own ſtudy and application of thought, by 
the uſe of our reaſon, fallible as it may be. 


To apply all this to the knowledge of religious 


matters, it mult be allowed, that there are ſelf- 
evident truths of that ſort, the perception of 
which our author acknowledges may be called 
divine inſpiration, as being immediately from God 


himſelf; but the Fe of other truths, or 


_ propoſitions depending on theſe, which ariſe from 


the agreement of thefe with other ideas or pro- 
N poſitions, 
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propoſitions, he ſays, is acquired by human de- 
duction, or drawing of conſequences, which are, 
according to him, not from God immediately, 
but become known to us by the mediation of theſe 
ſelf-evident notions or propoſitions. Now, I 
would appeal to the judgment of any impartial 
perſon, who is not reſolved at all adventures to 
ſupport-a ſcheme, ſuppoſing, as he has aſſerted, 
that theſe ſelf-evident notions or propoſitions come 
immediately from God, whether it is not moſt 
reaſonable to believe, that the knowledge of other 
. truths or propoſitions, which depend on their 
agreement with theſe, are alſo from him. For is 
it not reaſonable, that the Divine Being ſhould 
interpoſe there, where his interpoſition is moſt 
wanted, and where without it, we are in moſt 
danger of. being deceived ? I believe every impar- 
tial perſon will allow this. And 1s not this the 
caſe in the more complex notions, and compound- 
ed propoſitions, ariſing from ſeveral * theſe 
ſimple plain truths interwoven with others not ſo 
obvious to our underſtandings? It is here the only 
difficulty lies, and conſequently in theſe we want 
help, and are in danger of being deceived our- 
ſelves, and deceiving others, viz. in the the ap- 
plication of theſe plain rules or meaſures to the 
actions of life, where there are great variety of caſes 
and circumſtances, not eaſily perceivable at all 
times, as to their agreement or diſagreement with 
theſe ſelf-evident rules and meaſures, 
For inſtance, it is a ſelf-evident truth, That I 
ought to render to every man his due, that I ought 
not to abuſe my body with luſt, or any other intem- 
perance, &c. But when theſe rules come to be 
applied as meaſures to our particular actions, there 
is a danger from the prevalency of temptations, 
and the ſtrength of our appetites, confirmed by 
long cuſtom and habit, leſt we ſhould ha 
rom 
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from them in thoſe particulars, if left to ourſelves; | 


and therefore, there is then the greateſt need of g 
divine monitor, to bring to aur remembrance 
thoſe rules of temperance and juſtice, and ſne us 
their agreement or diſagreement with the action 
under preſent conſideration, and excite us to aft 
or forbear acting accordingly. I ſay, this is evi- 
dently moſt worthy of God, and far want of re- 
garding this, many wiſe men, who have had right 
notions of virtue and vice in general, have failed 
in acting agreeable thereto in particular caſes. Sa 
that it appears evident to me, that the immediate 
interpoſition of the Divine Being is neceſſary in 
theſe caſes, in order to ſhew the agreeableneſs of 
theſe rules to every particular action or circum- 
ſtance, and fix our minds in their attending to 
them; which without it, are in danger of wander- 
ing from them, or being partial in favour of ſame 
prevailing beloved luſt or paſſion, 
Which this author himſelf, in contradiction to 
what he had before advanced, of human dedue- 
tions, &c. confeſſes in effect, p. 184. Were it noi 
for „eee notions, which are the faunda . 
tion of all our reaſonings, there could be no intelletual 
communication between God and man, nor, as Wwe are 
framed, can God aſcertain us of any trutb, but by 
ſhewing its agreement with thoſe ſelf-evident notions, 
which are the teſts by which we are to judge of every 


thing, even the mo, of a God, and natural religion; 


which, though not knowable by intuition, are to be 
demonſtrated by ſuch proofs which bave medinately or 
immediately a neceſſary connection with our ſelfeui- 
dent notions. | 

Here is firſt an intellectual communication be- 
tween God and man ſuppoſed, (which, by the by, 
muſt be between two, otherwiſe it is no commu 


nication) by the means of theſe ſelf-evident no- 


tions, which come immediately from God : and 
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not only ſo, but he alſo aſcertains the truth of 
propoſitions not ſelf-evident, by ſhewing their 
agreement with theſe ſelf-evident notions ; fo that 
all our knowledge, by his own confeſſion, comes 
from God. For it all conſiſts, either in our 
perception of theſe ſelf-evident propoſitions, or 
their connection with others not ſo, and according 
to him, it is God that ſhews men both; and 
therefore, to carry his notion its full length, it is 
God that communicates all our knowledge to us, 
not only relating to matters of religion, but every 
thing capable of knowledge; for inſtance, take 
any propoſition in Euclid, the truth of it is found 
either by the agreement of the ſeveral terms with 
certain axioms which are ſelf-evident, or with 
certzin propoſitions already demonſtrated ; which, 
in that caſe, are to be conſidered as ſelf-evident 
axioms, or with ſome or other of both theſe: but 
according to him, it is God that diſcovers imme- 
diately the truth of theſe axioms, and their agree- 
ment with the terms of the propoſitions; and the 
caſe is the ſame, let the matter of our knowledge 
be what it will. So that this author is the greateſt 
enthuſiaſt, or pretender to inſpiration, by making 
all our knowledge, of what kind ſoever, to come 
immediately and directly from God; which is a 
plain contradiction to the general tendency of his 
work, and a more ſenſeleſs notion than any ſo- 
ciety of people that I know were guilty of; for 
the people he there mentions always diſtinguiſhed 
between things and things, and between know- 
ledge and knowledge, as the primitive Chriſtians 
alſo did, between the things of a man, and the 
things of God; and that the firſt were knowable by 
the ſpirit, or rational faculty of a man, and the 
laſt knowable by the ſpirit of Gd. 
There ſeems to be one difficulty yet remaining, 
which I would endeavour to remove in this 8 
or 
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or the applying this whole argument to the Chri- 
ſtian Religion with more clearneſs, which is this, 
allowing all that has been ſaid, that there is a di- 
vine principle which diſcovers to men their duty, 
and excites and helps them to the performance of 
it, yet as it operates on them as rational creatures, 
the faculty of. reaſon is that alone which judges of 
it, as to the truths in ſpeculation, and the nature 
and obligation of thoſe precepts or rules of action 
which it diſcovers to it: ſo that reaſon is that in 
which all centers ultimately, and is therefore 
what we muſt have recourſe to for certainty, whe- 
ther what comes before our minds be the dic- 
tates of a divine principle, or the reſult of our own _ 
thinking; and if ſo, is not reaſon the criterion by 
which we judge of their truth, and conſequently 
the ſuperior, or rather only ground of certainty? 

-I hope I have done this objection juſtice ; I am 
ſure I would do ſo, for there is nothing which I 
more deſire, than to ſift this moſt neceſſary af- 
fair to the bottom, by putting it in the cleareſt 
light it is capable of. | Js 13 2 
For anſwer, I ſay firſt, that to compare the di- 
vine principle with human reaſon, as to ſuperio- 
rity or precedency, is to compare things which 
ougght not to be compared; for without doubt, a 
divine principle (ſuppoſing there is ſuch a thing), 
is infinitely ſuperior to any faculty merely human, 
in the nature of the thing. This will farther ap- 
pear by conſidering the different operations of the 
one, and the other principle; for though it is aſ- 
ſerted (and I hope rationally proved according to 
the nature of things), that there is a divine prin- 
ciple in man, to inſtruct and aſſiſt him in matters 
of religion; yet it is plain that this principle, and 
the nn reaſon operate differently, the one 
as an inſtructor, the other as the inſtructed ;' the 
one as a teacher, the other as a learner; accord- 


13 ingly 


3 | 
ingly, God is faid in holy ſcripture, T teach the 
bunble of bis ways, and to guide thi meek in ſudg- 
ment, and to ſhew unto man what bis thbughts are : 
all which neceſſarily imply, both a diverſity of 
principles, and different manner of operations; 
and yet not ſo different as to act ſeparately, but 
Jointly, the one under the direction and aſſiſtance 
of the other. And this is ſo plainly the truth of 
the caſe, that it is impoſſible it ſhould be other- 
wiſe ; for as the underſtanding, or rational facul- 
ty -of man, being a limited, fallible principle, 
cannot know certainly the things of God, or re- 
ligious matters, (it being evident, that all the 
moſt abſurd idolatries and vain ſuperſtitions among 
the heathens, as well as many abſurd doctrines and 
practices among Chriſtians, have ſprung from this 
root when left to itſelf), ſo the divine principle 
cannot inſtruct mankind in choſe things, but as it acts 
upon the underſtanding or rational faculty for brite 
animals, remaining ſuch, are not in their natures 
eapable of any ſuch inſtruction : ſo that it is the di- 
vine principle that preſents objets to our under- 
ſtandings, aſſiſts and enlarges the underſtanding to 
apptehend them; but the underſtanding, as a mere 
human faculty, is not therefore a judge of the truth 
and certainty of what the divine principle diſcovers, 
as a faculty ſuperior to it, becauſe it derives its 
certainty from the divine principle, which is there- 
fore the principal ground of certainty, and not 
ſubje& to the judgment of any other, Human 
reaſon, or any faculty merely human, is a weak, 
fallible, uncertain principle ; but the faculty reaſon 
conſidered in itſelf, right reaſon, which is another 
word for truth, is certain and unchangeable, being 
an emanation from God himſelf, a gift given by 
him to correct the errors, and ſupply the defects, 
and ſtrengthen the weakneſſes of our faculties, In 
mort, there muſt be a ground of certainty ſome- 

| | where, 
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where, or elſe all centers in ſceptiſm, (which is 2 
miſerable ſtate of —— unworthy to ſuppoſe the 

w 


God of knowledge and wiſdom ſhould be the au- 
thor of) and whoever look into themſelves, and 


obſerve the weakneſs of their own faculties, will 


not place it there: where then may we place it, 
but in him who is the author of our being, and 
of all the faculties and powers of body and mind? 


Who ſo fit to inform the judgment, rectify the 
underſtanding, and ſtrengthen the will, as he that 


formed them ? Who fo fit to ſearch the heart and 


try the reins, as he that made the heart, and 
gave mankind all the capacity he has of know- 
ledge and action, and every thing leading and ap- 


pertaining thereto? And to ſay, that the diſco- 
very which God makes to the mind, and the helps 


which he affords them, are ſubject to our under- 


ſtandings, as to a more ſure touchſtone or rule of 
truth, is to make the creature wiſer than the crea- 
tor, to ſet the learner above his teacher ; which 
though ſometimes it may be the caſe between mor- 
tal men, viz. that a perſon by reaſon of a larger 
capacity, or a greater application and ſtudy, may 
in time exceed his inſtructor; and thoſe who are 
under the influence of a divine inſtruction, ma 
become wiſer than their teachers, as the Pfalmitt 
declares, Pſal. cxix. 98, 99, 100. Yet this can 
never be the caſe between a creature, however 
3 and his creator; it is ſo far from it, 
that the more any know of God, and their duty 
to him in the way of his teaching, the more they 
become ſenſible of the ſhortneſs of their own ca- 
pacities, and the greatneſs of the divine wiſdom, 
power, and goodneſs, which leads them to humble, 
modeſt thoughts of themſelves, in which ſtate, 
they are ſtill more in the way to receive inſtruc- 
tion and help from him in all things neceſſary for 
their preſent and future happineſs, So that their 
14 Whole 
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whole life is one continued ſtate of humble de- 
pendence on him for wiſdom and ſtrength; firſt 
to know what the good and acceptable will of 
God is, and then to do the ſame. | 
And this modeſt, humble depending ſtate of 
mind, joined with a certain clear evidence of the 
truth, which always accompanies it, is what diſ- 
tinguiſhes to a mind rightly diſpoſed, the teach- 
ing of God, from that which ariſes from the or- 
dinary exerciſe of our own faculties without that 
help, which being the effect of our own labour 
of mind, the product of our own ſtudy and ap- 
plication, the perſon who is enriched in knowledge 
this way, (as he ſuppoſes) is apt to value, himſelf 
upon it: knowledge thus acquired in its nature 1s 
apt to puff up, but charity, love to God and man, 
which 1s the principal thing which God teaches, 
edifies the perſon exerciſed therein, builds him up 
in a godly, virtuous, religious life, which is the 
end of all religion. 
By this time, I hope enough has been ſaid to 
convince thoſe who are honeſtly difpoſed to give 
the argument its due weight, that God has given, 
and continues to give to mankind a divine aid, 
for knowing and practiſing what is agreeable to 
his will, and conſequently tends to their preſent 
and future line It remains now to apply 
this whole argument to the Chriſtian Religion, 
and conſider how far the truth of it is confirmed 
and eſtabliſhed by the belief of this principle, which 

ſhall be the ſubject of the next chapter. | 
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The Arguments in the foregoing Part applied to the 
Chriſtian Religion. 


| Hv NG in the foregoing pages, endeavour- 


ed to prove the neceſſity and uſefulneſs of a 
divine aid, as a principle of knowledge and action 
in matters of religion, diſtin&t from human reaſon, 


it remains now to apply this doctrine to the Chri- 
ſtian Religion, and to conſider how far it may 
reaſonably- be ſuppoſed to influence our minds to 
the belief and practice of its doctrine and precepts. 
In order to which, let it be conſidered, in the firſt 


place, what it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe a man in 


the firm belief of ſuch a principle has to do. It 
is obvious to ſuppoſe, that a perſon in this belief, 


if he acts conſiſtent with it, will in all his religious 


conduct, proceed upon a bottom of faith towards 
God; that 1s, as by conſidering the perfect purity 
of the Divine Being, he muſt be ſenſible, that 
without holineſs he cannot be acceptable to him, 
and by taking a ſurvey of the ſhortneſs and feeble- 
neſs of his own powers and faculties, that he is 
not of himſelf capable to attain to that ſtate, and 
preſerve himſelf in it; this leads him directly to 
apply by faith for help where alone it is to be had, 
that is, unto God, who is all-ſufficient, end as 
ſuch, able to ſupply all defects of our underſtand- 


ings, and regulate our wills and affections, and 


all the powers and faculties of our minds, and 


bring them into a conformity to his will, and pre- 
ſerve them in it. 8 

Now this is to be a Chriſtian, for ſuch an one 
believes in a divine principle given of God, for 
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by Chriſt the author of it, call it the Grace of Cad, 


the Spirit of Goa, the Word of God, the Light of 
Chriſt, or by any other name it matters not, pro- 


vided its ſufficiency for this great end be firmly 


believed: which principle was promiſed in- the 
fulleſt and cleareſt terms to the believers in Chriſt, 
as an effect and conſequence of his coming in the 
fleſh; and was ſoon after his reſurrection in an emi- 
nent manner given and diſpenſed to his diſciples 
and followers, and continued with them, helping 
them to preach the goſpel, and opening the un- 
derſtandings of thoſe who were honeſtly diſpoſed 
thereto, to receive and believe it, and influencing 
their hearts and affections to live according to its 
pure precepts ; and this not only to the believers 
of that generation, but to be with them to all 
future generations, or in the words of Chriſt, 70 
abide with them for tver. WY 
To apply the reaſonings in the former chapters 
more particularly to the Chriſtian Religion, as it 
has been already proved from the pure nature of 
rhe Divine Being, that mankind, in order to his 
acceptance with him, ſhould be holy, free from 
all Clement, Sc. ſo the precepts of the Chri- 
ſtian Religion require holineſs in this extenſive 
ſenſe, as Mat. v. 48. Be ye perfect, as your Father 
which is in heaven is "we 1 Pet, 1 48, 19. 
Again, As be that hath called you is holy, Jo be ye 
holy in all manner of converſation, Again, 2 Cor. 
vii. 1. Having theſe promiſes, dearly beloved, let us 
cleanſe ourſelves from all filthineſs of fleſh and ſpirit, 
perfecting holineſs in the fear of God. Again, 
1 Theſſ. v. 22, 23. Alſtain from all appearance of 
evil, and the very God of peace ſanflify you wholly, 
and I pray God, your whole ſpirit, and ſoul, and bo- 


A, may be preſerved blameleſs unto the coming of 


our Lord Jaſus. Theſe texts need no comment, 


but plainly imply, that God requires of Chriſtians, 


that 


1 


that they ſhould be free from evil in every p- 
pearance and degree of it; and they ſhould k 
fimply and altogether ſincere, righteous, and ho- 
0 of | 
on the other hand, it has been proved, from 
the limited finite nature of our faculties as crea- 
tures, that we cannot certainly bring ourſelves in- 
to this ſtate, or preſerve ourſelves in it, without 
continual danger of falling, as in fact all man- 
kind have fallen, and a great part of them do err 
from it daily, and therefore, there is need of the 
interpoſition of an infinite, unlimited power, for 
their help and preſervation. Now bot theſe the 
Chriſtian Religion fully declares, viz. the weak- 
neſs and impotency of man for this work, and the 
power and ſufficiency of the grace or ſpirit of God, 
as a gift given him for this great end, to'ſtrength- 
7 their weakneſs, and ſupply their defects of every 
ind, 233 
As to the firſt, Chriſt himſelf expreſsly aſſerts 
it, John xv. 5. Without me you can do nothing.” And 
the apoſtolick writers ſpeak of it rather as a thing 
ſuppoſed and taken for granted, than to be proved, 
Rom. v. 6. When we were yet without ſtrength, ({ays 
the apoſtle) Chriſt died for the ungodly. And elſe- 
where, ſpeaking of the belieyers ih their uncon- 
verted ſtate, he expreſſes himſelf in terms which 
neceſſarily imply the greateſt weakneſs or inca- 
3 as that they were dead in treſpaſſes and 
ins, that they were once darkneſs; and in ſhort, 
the whole deſign and œconomy of the Chriſtian | 
Religion is built upon this ſuppoſition, and it was ll 
for thisend chiefly that Chriſt came, that he died and 
roſe again, and gave the gift of his holy ſpirit, that | Il 
he might thereby lay a firm foundation of faith in Ii! 
his power and all-ſufficiency, for the deſtroying 
the works of the devil, for putifying and ſanctify- 
Ing 
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Ing the hearts of men, which were defiled, which 
they were not able to do of themſelves. 
And that which gave the greateſt confirmation 
to the truth of the whole, was that this help was 
not only promiſed and given, but alſo had its ef- 
fectual work in thoſe who received the truth of the 
goſpel in the love of it; their hearts; upon re- 
ceiving the ſpirit of Chriſt, became purified by 
faith ; thoſe who had been eminently wicked, as 
fornicators, idolaters, drunkards, extortioners, 
Sc. became waſhed, ſanctified, and juſtified, 
in the name of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and by the 
Spirit of God. We ourſelves, (ſays the apoſtle), 
were ſometimes fooliſh, diſobedient, ſerving divers luſts 
and pleaſures ; but after that the kindneſs and love 
of God our Saviour towards man appeared, not by 
works. of righteouſneſs which we have done, but ac- 
cording to his mercy he ſaved us by the waſhing of re- 
generation, and the renewing of the Holy Ghoſt, which 
He ſhed on us abundantly through Jeſus Chriſt our Sa- 
viour. I might cite many more texts to the ſame 
effect, but having more particularly inſiſted on 
this part of the argument, in my firſt part, I ſhall 
forbear, only thus much I thought neceſſary, in 
order to ſhew, that the great deſign of the Chri- 
ſtian Religion was to reform mankind by a di- 
vine principle given for that end ; which, being 
received by faith, did that work fully and eſſectual- 
ly; and that it was ſomething diſtin& from the 
ordinary faculties of the mind, being ſaid to be 
given to them, to be ſhed on them abundantly, 
and that to ſtrengthen and improve our natural 
faculties, to enlighten the eyes of our underſtand- 
ing, and quicken and enliven our wills and affec- 
tions ; all which I have already proved to be agree- 
able to the finite limited nature of our faculties 
conſidered in themſelves, and the abſolute purity 
of the Divine Being, and the relation there is be- 
at | Wween 
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tween God as an all-wiſe, powerful Creator, and 
man as a feeble, fallible creature. 

So that the Chriſtian Religion, though in the 
manner of its publication and introduction into 
the world, it was uncommon and extraordinary; 
yet in the great end and deſign of it, and the means 
of attaining that end, ie appears to be moſt rea- 
ſonable, and agreeable to thoſe notions which an 
intelligent rational creature muſt have of the bleſ- 
ſed author of his being. And as to thoſe extra- 
ordinary facts and circumſtances, which preceded 
and attended the firſt publication of the goſpel, 
ſuch as the working of miracles, and eſpecially 
that greateſt of all, the reſurrection of our Lord 
from the dead, and the effuſion of the holy ſpirit 
which followed upon it; they were evidently di- 
rected to this end, viz. to be a foundation of 
faith in his power, who was the author of all, for 
the bringing about the neceſſary works of repen- 
tance, amendment of life, and perſeverance in a 
ſtate of - holineſs. And the apoſtles argued from 
theſe extraordinary acts of the divine power, by 
way of analogy, to the act of the ſame power, ex- 
erted for the bringing about theſe ends, particu- 
larly that of the reſurrection of our Lord from the 
dead, as Rom. vi. ver. 1. to 11. and chap. viii. 
ver. 10, 11. and in his epiſtle to the Epheſians, 
from chap. i. ver. 13. to chap. ii. ver. 10. from 
all which, and many other paſſages of the like 
tendency he that reads the apoſtolick writings with 
attention, may obſerve, that the apoſtle argues 
by way of confirmation and encouragement, to the 
believers, that they ſhould ſet about the work of 
ſanctifiation, and fenewing of the mind into a ſtate 
of holineſs, with \a good aſſurance of ſucceſs, be- 
cauſe he that has called them unto this work, is 
all- powerful, and therefore able to aſſiſt them ef- 
fectually in it, of which he has given the ſtrongeſt 

aſſurance, 
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aſſurance, by raiſing up our Lord Jeſus Chriſt 
from the dead; having alſo for the ſame end given 
them the gift of his holy ſpirit, as a principle im- 
mediately operating in their minds, to renew and 
ſanctify them, which upon their receiving and be- 
lieving in it, they alſo found to work powerfully 

and ellectualiy for theſe good ends. 2 
Thus the death and reſurrection of Chriſt, as 
well as his holy unſpotted life, and the miracles 
which he wrought, became a rational foundation 
of faith in his power, the power of his ſpirit ; and 
vice verſa, having found by experience, that by 
the power of his ſpirit they were renewed and ſanc- 
tified in heart and ſpirit, or in the apoſtle's phraſe, 
. Their old man was crucified, and the body of fin de- 
ftroyed, and they were ſtrengthened and enabled to 
walk in newneſs of life. This gave them the ſtrong- 
eſt confirmation of the truth of all that our Lord 
did and ſuffered for them in his own perſon with- 
out them, and that he was in all reſpects ſuch as 
he declared himſelf to be, the Son of God, the 
Saviour of the world, inaſmuch as he had fulfilled 
his promiſe, in giving them a new life through 
his Pint, a life of holineſs and righteouſneſs, who 
had been dead in fins and treſpaſſes, by which 
they knew that he was true, in all that he had de- 
clared unto them, concerning the end and deſign 
of his coming, viz, I am come that you may have 
life, and that you may have it more abundantly. 
Now as in all this, there was nothing but what 
is agreeable to the reaſon of things, and the rela- 
tion there is between God and man as creator and 
creature, as hath been already proved, there is 
reaſon to believe the truth of the whole; and 
that, as 1t 1s reaſonable to believe, that God who 
made man an intelligent creature, but yet of li- 
mited faculties, and as ſuch, liable to errors and 
failures, is preſent with him to preſerve him from 
LY falling, 
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falling, and reſtore him when fallen, Sc. ſo the 
Chrilkian Wai in the great end and deſign of 
it, propoſing ſuch help, and giving good aſſur- 
ances of it, by thoſe extraordinary acts of the di- 
vine power, in the perſon of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 
it is reaſonable to believe, that he came from God, 
and was what he declared himſelf to be. 

And in this ſenſe, Chriſtianity may be ſaid to 
be as old as the creation, inaſmuch as ever ſince 
the creation, there was need of that help, and ſuch 


help was given, or at leaſt offered to mankind, and ' 


that therefore the goſpel is a republication, not 
of the law, or religion of nature, but of the law 
of faith, which every man as a creature (that is, a 
limited, finite, dependent being), has reaſon to 
know, if he conſiders his own ſtructure, and what 
a weak, feeble creature he is; and yet finds in 
himſelf at times, ſecret hungrings and thirſtings 
after a ſtate of holineſs, - and ſtrong deſires to be 
delivered from the power of theſe evil habits, to 
which he finds himſelf in bondage, which yet he 
cannot find himfelf able to effect. This leads him 
directly to apply for ſtrength and ability to God, 
who alone is completely and abſolutely good, and 
therefore may reaſonably be ſuppoſed to give ta 
men this ſenſe, and theſe appetites ; and almighty, 
and is therefore alone able to help him to fulfil 
them, and therefore, as I ſaid, Chriſtianity is in 
this ſenſe, not only as old as the creation, but as 
extenſive as human race, being founded on that 
immutable relation between God and man, as 
creator and creature, which is the ſame in all 
men, and in all ages. So that Chriſtianity may 
truly be called a reaſonable inftitution, as being 
founded on rational principles, as to the main 
end and deſign of it, which was the reformation 
of mankind. And though there are ſome parts of 
it, which men by their beſt reaſon, art, or con- 
| SEE | trivance 
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trivance, could never have invented, much lefs 
accompliſhed, and in that ſenſe may be ſaid to be 
above human reaſon, or any faculty merely hu- 
man, yet there is nothing in any part of it rightly 
underſtood, contrary to reaſon. 

For inftance, it is not contrary to reaſon, that 
God ſhould raife the dead ; it 1s indeed contrary 
to reaſon, that one mortal man ſhould raiſe an- 
other from the dead; and more ſo, that a dead 
perſon ſhould reſtore himſelf to life: but that he 
that gave life ſhould reſtore it, has nothing in it 
contrary to reaſon. And thus the apoſtle Paul in 
his defence before Agrippa, argues, Why ſhould it 
be thought incredible that God ſhould raiſe the dead? 
He does not ſay, Why ſhould it be thought incre- 
dible, that one man ſhould raiſe another from the 
dead ? Or, that the dead ſhould raiſe themſelves ? 
For that had been very incredible ; but that God 
ſhould do it is eaſy to conceive. 

Again, it is not contrary to reaſon, that God 
ſhould appoint a Saviour of mankind, and endue 
him with all powers and qualifications neceſſary 
for that work ; that 1s, that he ſhould be holy, 
harmleſs, and undefiled. For it would be a vain 
thing, for one to pretend to ſave others from fin, 
when himſelf was overcome by it; and that there- 
fore he ſhould be filled with the divine ſpirit and 

wer without meaſure, and in that reſpect called 
the Son of God in the moſt eminent manner: and 
that, in order to the giving a ſanction to his doc- 
trines and precepts, he ſhould be endued with 
the power of working miracles, which in their 
nature tend to give a ſanction, and raiſe the at- 
tention of men to the doctrines and precepts de- 
livered by him. 

Again, it is not contrary to reaſon, that God 
ſhould permit a perſon, thus dignified, to be by 
wicked hands taken and crucified; for being 17 1 

c 


tw! 


ed, as to his body, of the like materials with other 


men, and conſequently mortal, it is indifferent 
whether ſuch a perſon dies by a natural or vio- 
leat death. _ 

The latter, it is evident, has been in the courſe 
of eee the lot of many of the beſt of men, 
an 
the great end and defign of his becoming a fa- 
crifice for the ſins of mankind, and alſo to make 
the evidence of his reſurrection the more certain 


and unconteſtible, which the beloved diſciple 


John points at, after having told us, John xix. 
34. That one of the ſoldiers with a ſpear pierced his 
fide, and forthwith came thereout blood and water, 
and he that ſaw it bear record, and his record is true, 
and he knoweth that he ſaith true, that ye might 
believe. Which is in effect to ſay (in order to ob- 
viate an objection againſt his reſurrection, that 
perhaps he was not really dead, and therefore his 
reſurrection might be a fiction or contrivance) I 


know that he was really dead, becauſe I ſaw his 


crucifixion, and not only ſo, but the violence uſed 
upon his body even after death was ſuch, that had 


it been living, would have deſtroyed life; and 
this I myſelf ſaw. For that it was. himſelf that 


the apoſtle meant in ſaying, He that ſaw it bear 
record, &c, is plain from what he farther aſſerted, 
chap. xxi. ver. 24. This is the diſciple that teſtifieth 
of theſe things, and wrote theſe thin go, and we know 
that his teſtimony is true, | 
Again, it is not contrary to reaſon, that a 

ſon ſent into the world, for the purpoſe of men's 
ſalvation, ſhould after being crucified, dead, and 


buried, be raiſed again from the dead ; this i is ſo 


far from being contrary to reaſon, that it is moſt 
reaſonable. For as the principal end of Chriſt's 
coming was to reveal to mankind a power, by 


which they might overcome their corruptions, and 


K their 


in this caſe it was neceſſary, both in reſpe& of 
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their hearts become purified and ſanctified; what 
could more effectually conduce to that end, than 
ſo convincing an evidence of the divine power at- 
tending him, viz. God having raiſed him from the 
dead ? The Holy Ghoſt being thereupon given as 
a principle, immediately acting upon the mind 
for theſe good purpoſes, there could be nothing 
wanting to a full confirmation of the truth of the 
whole; conſidering moreover, that the greateſt 
good, and true happineſs of mankind, was plain- 
ly and only deſigned in the Chriſtian diſpenſation ; 
and- therefore, though the manner of its publica- 
tion and introduction into the world had ſome- 
thing uncommon and extraordinary, yet the thing 
ropoſed by it, which was the reformation of man- 
Lind, and the means of attaining it, by a divine 
principle given of God for that end, had nothing 
in it but what was accountable from reaſon, as 
hath been made appear in the foregoing pages. 
Only ſuch a principle was the more likely to take 
place, when revealed and publiſhed to the world, 
by a perſon in ſo extraordinary a manner qualified 
and dignified, as our Lord was. For though a 
doctrine agreeable to reaſon in itſelf, as ſuch, does 
often make its. own way with wiſe men, duly-at- 
tending to it, yet when accompanied with ſuch ex- 
traordinary circumſtances, as the Chriſtian doctrine 
was atits firſt publication, it quickens and raiſes 
the attention of all, and makes men apply them- 
. ſelves more diligently to the enquiry, whether 
_ theſe things are ſo as they are declared to be: ſo 
that Chriſtianity is not only in itſelf good and pro- 
fitable to mankind, but the wiſdom of God emi- 
nently appears in the manner of its publication 
to the world. For if the ſame pure doctrines and 
rational precepts had been only preached or pub- 
_ liſhed to the world, without any ſolemnity or 
circumſtance extraordinary attending the publica- 
| tion, 
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tion, they might perhaps have been received by 
ſome few for a time, for their own ſake, and then 
dwindled into general neglect or oblivion : but 
when the author of the Chriſtian Religion had iuch 
undoubted evidences of his divine miſſion, as hath 
been already mentioned, this in the nature of the 
thing, beſpoke the greateſt regard to them, as 
not only being in themſelves good, but as com- 
ing directly from God; eſpecially when it appear- 
ed, that the firſt publiſhers of them were ſo in- 
fluenced by them, that of ſinners they became 


ſaints, and thoſe, who received the goſpel, did, by 


the power and virtue thereof, bring forth fruits 
agreeable. . 
Had the Chriſtian Religion propoſed any doc- 
trines or precepts, to gratify ambition, or avarice, 
or luſt, or any other vicious appetites in its ad- 
herents, and had the firſt Chriſtians appeared to be 
perſons purſuing things which had ſuch a tenden- 
cy, there might have been ſome reaſon to ſuſpect 


- 
. 


ſome wicked contrivance in it, and that it was a 


plot againſt mankind, to enſlave them to theſe 

aſſions: but as nothing but their happineſs, both 
in this world and the next, evidently appears to 
be aimed at therein, (I ſpeak now of the Chriſtian 
Religion in its original conſtitution, and the only 
right means propoſed for the attaining of it) 
which is faith in God, for the help of his grace 


and good ſpirit, to deny ungodlineſs and worldly 


luſts (contrary to the evils laſt mentioned) and 
to live ſoberly, righteouſly, and godly, in this 
preſent world, which has been proved to be a 
rational principle, there is the ſtrongeſt reaſon to 
receive and believe the Chriſtian doctrine, with all 


humility and thankfulneſs, as the greateſt bleſ- 


ſing mankind were. ever favoured - with, and to 
apply ourſelves with all diligence by faith, Jon 
of 33 BS 0 
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the ſufficiency of this divine principle, to | live | | 
agreeable thereunto. | 
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The foregoing Doctrine conſidered with regard to ſome 
late Controverſies, particularly, that relating to 
Reaſon and Revelation. 

* 
Shall now conſider this doctrine of a divine 
principle, with reſpect to ſome late diſputes or 
controverſies, which I think, (with due regard to 
the labours of ſome learned men) are more _ 
terminated upon this principle than any other ; 
firſt in that queſtion, Whether reaſon 1s a — 
guide in matters of religion, or whether revela- 
tion is neceſſary to help the weakneſs, and ſup- 
ply the defects of reaſon? 

To give a clear ſolution of this important que- 
ſtion, it is neceſſary, that the terms of it ſhould 
be firſt explained and underſtood; for as both 
reaſon and revelation are taken in different ſenſes, 

ſo whenever we ſpeak of them, we ought to declare 
in what ſenſe we intend them in the preſent caſe. 

Thus by reaſon is ſometimes, and that moſt ge- 

nerally, underſtood the faculty of reaſon, or that 

ower which a man hath as a rational creature, 

of himſelf, to apprehend, judge, and compare the 
ideas of things preſented to the view of his mind: 
and ſometimes it is taken for the reſult of that 
apprehenſion and judgment, or the concluſion 
which the mind forms, by the uſe of that facul- 
ty, expreſſed either in word or writing. In the 
firſt ſenſe, it may be called the power of reaſoning, | 
and in the latter, the act of it. | 

Again, by revelation is ſometimes underſtood, | 
the immediate preſentation of ſomething to the 

min 
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mind of man relating to the will of God, and his 
duty accordingly, and fixing the mind in its at- 
tention thereunto, in the right believing and prac- 
tiſing of which, his preſent and future happineſs 
conſiſts, which may be termed inward and imme- 
diate revelation; and this I take to be the moſt 
proper ſenſe of the word, and what is generally 
meant by it, when uſed in the holy ſcriptures of 
the New Teſtament, (for I do not at preſent 
meddle with the ſeveral ways of revelation men- 
tioned in the Old Teſtament) ; but there is ano- 
ther meaning of it, which has very much obtained 
of late, which is the declaration of the mind of God 
committed to writing, and contained in the holy ſcrip- 
tures, This is what is generally meant by the 
word revelation, 'by the writers of both ſides of the 
queſtion, though improperly, for I do not remem- 
ber any where in the ſcriptures, to find the word 
uſed in that ſenſe; on the contrary, the ſpirit of 


God, which is the divine principle I have been 


contending for, is called the ſpirit of wiſdom and 
revelation ; the eyes of the underſtanding being 
thereby enlightened, which muſt be revelation in 
the firſt ſenſe of the word. However, as it has 
been of late, and that moſt generally, uſed in the 
latter ſenſe, I ſhall ſometimes uſe it in that ſenſe; 


but having diſtinguiſhed both . reaſon and reve- 


lation into two ſenſes, or meanings of thoſe words, 

that I may be the more clearly underſtood, when 

I uſe either of theſe terms, I ſhall diſtinguiſh 

every where in which of theſe two ſenſes I uſe 
them. 


word, is not a ſufficient guide in matters of re- 
ligion; for as a faculty it is but a mere power, 
acting nothing, and therefore can be a guide in 
nothing, much leſs in ſo weighty an affair as that 
of religion, The queſtion then will recur, Whe- 
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I fay then, that reaſon, in the firſt ſenſe of the 
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ther reaſon (as mankind are endued with it, and 
which diſtinguiſhes them from brutes) employed 
or exerciſed about matters of religion, or divine 
things, is of itſelf a ſufficient guide in theſe mat- 
ters, without any other help or aſſiſtance? I think 
not: I have before proved that reaſon, in this 
ſenſe, is a limited, finite principle, and as ſuch, 
liable to err in matters of knowledge, and fail in 
matters of practice. But any principle of know- 
ledge and action, which is in itſelf liable to er- 
rors and failure, is not a ſufficient guide in mat- 
ters of religion; for that which inſtructs in theſe 
matters ought to do it with certainty; and that 
which aſſiſts the mind in practice ought to do it 
effectually, and in ſuch a manner as certainly to be 
depended upon: but this cannot be truly ſaid of 
human reaſon, or any faculty merely human or 
creaturely. And therefore, theſe faculties have 
need of ſome help, ſomething to ſteer their un- 
certain courſe, to fix their rovings, to ſtrengthen 
their weakneſs, to reduce them to a certainty and 
ſtability, and that not only by preſenting right 
objects, but by aſſiſting the underſtanding to re- 
ceive them, ſtaying the mind in its attention 
upon them, in order to reduce them to action. 

Now nothing can do this but God; he that made 
the underſtanding, and formed the other facul- 
ties of the mind, can only preſerve them in their 
due exerciſe, and reſtore them to it when they have 
erred, and for this end he has given a manifeſtation 
of his ſpirit to every man to profit withal, which 
is what I called revelation in the firſt ſenſe of the 
word, that'is, inward, immediate revelation, which 
by our late writers is called in/piration. 

Now, the controverſy between reaſon and reve- 
lation in this ſenſe of the word, is brought into a 
narrow compaſs. For as upon theſe principles 
reaſon without reyelation is not a ſufficient inſtruc- 
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tor in matters of religion, ſo upon the ſame prin- 
ciples, revelation, though diſtinct from human 
reaſon, yet does not act without it, or ſeparate 
from it, but acts upon it, by informing the un- 
derſtanding, and aſſiſting the other faculties of the 
mind; ſo that neither reaſon without revelation, 
in this ſenſe, nor revelation without reaſon, but 
both together, the one heightened and improved 
by the other, make up the one certain foundation 
of knowledge and action in matters of religion; 
for as God informs the underſtanding, ſo he alſo 
acts upon the will and affections, by inclining 
and moving them to objects according to his 
will, and ſtrengthening them with power and re- 
ſolution to withſtand all temptations to the con- 
trary. 0 E 
Which, as it hath been proved to be agreeable 
to the reaſon of things, ſo it is perfectly agree- 
able to the account we have of theſe things in ſcrip- 


ture, where 2 Cor. 1y, 6. God, who commanded 


light to ſhine out of darkneſs, is ſaid to ſhine into our 
hearts, te give us the light of the knowledge of | the 
glory of God, in the face of his Son Jeſus Chriſt, 
Again, 1 John v. 20. We know that the Son of 
God js come, and he hath given. us* an underſtand- 
ing. Again, as before cited, The eyes of our un- 
derſtanding are ſaid to be enlightened by.the ſpirit 
of wiſdom and revelation. And with reſpect to the 
- Other faculties of the mind, it 1s ſaid, Phil. ii. 
13. to be God that worketh in us, both to will and 
to do of his own pleaſure, which comprehends all 
that can be called a principle of knowledge. and 
r unn hcr | 

In all which, and many other paſſages that 


might be mentioned, the declaration of the Holy 


Ghoſt in the ſcriptures, and the reaſon and nature 
of things ſpeak the ſame langyage. And this is 
alſo acknowledged by that great pretended ad- 
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vocate for reaſon, the author before cited (be- 

ſides the paſſages already cited from him) Chri- 
ſtianity as old, Sc. p. 199. where after having 
quoted Biſnop Taylor in theſe words: * And if 
« the Holy Ghoſt, as Biſhop Taylor ſays, works 
«© by heightening and improving our natural fa- 
te culties, he proceeds, it can only be by uſing 
« ſuch means as will improve them, in propoſing 
cc reaſons and arguments to convince our under- 
te ſtandings, which can only be improved by ſtu- 
« dying the nature, and reaſon of things: I ap- 
cc plied my heart, ſays the wiſeſt of men, % know, 
« and to ſearch, and to ſeek' out wiſdom, and the 
ce 'reaſon of things: ſo that the Holy Ghoſt 
ce cannot deal with men as rational creatures, but 
« by propoſing arguments to convince their un- 
ec derſtandings, and influence their wills, in the 
c ſame manner as if propoſed by other agents.“ 
Upon which I would obſerve, firſt, that accord- 
ing unto him, the Holy Ghoſt influences both the 
underſtanding and will, and 1s therefore a prin- 
ciple of knowledge and action diſtinct from both 
(in direct contradiction to what he has elſewhere 
expreſly declared) but this it does, it ſeems, by 
propoſing arguments to convince the one, and 
influencing the other ; but this is not all it does, 
for beſides this, in the words of Biſhop Taylor, 
it heightens and improves our natural faculties, by 
enlarging the underſtanding to apprehend, and 
ſtrengthening the will with reſolution and power 
to purſue, ſuch objects as it preſents to it, which 
the apoſtle calls, being frengthened with might by 
his ſpirit in the inward. man; and without this im- 
provement of the underſtanding, and ſtrengthen- 
ing the will, our reaſon, as a human faculty of 
itſelf, could not certainly apprehend, nor; the will 
purſue to action, that which the holy ſpirit pro- 
poſes to it; ſo that the holy ſpirit improving our 
8 + | reaſon, 
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_ reaſon, or reaſon as aſſiſted by it, is the only 
principle of certainty in une and abili- 
ty in practice. 

To return therefore to the caſe of reaſon nnd 
revelation, there is as real difference between the 
one and the other, as between viſion and illumi- 
nation, we cannot fee (though we may have a 
capacity of ſeeing) without light; and on the other 
hand, light is of no uſe where a capacity of ſee- 
ing is wanting. But revelation, inward immediate 
revelation, not only gives light, and preſents ob- 
jects, or in the words of the laſt mentioned author, 
propoſes arguments to it, but alſo opens the eyes 
of the underſtanding, to ſee and perceive” them, 
heightens and improves it, which none but God 
that made the underſtanding can do: and that 
he does this, as well as that he propoſes objects, 
or reaſons, or arguments, is acknowledged by the 
adverſaries of revelation, and it cannot in the na- 
ture of things be otherwiſe, as what God pro 
poſes may be, and ſometimes no doubt i 18, above 
the capacities of men to perceive; ſo it is moſt 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that he gives at the ſame 
time an underſtanding, or enlarges their under- 
ſtanding, to perceive that which otherwiſe would 
be above their capacities as men to underſtand ; 
which being the caſe upon the foregoing prin- 
' Ciples, it can be no longer a doubt which is the 
more preferable as a guide or inſtructor in matters 
of religion, reaſon or revelation in this ſenſe of 
the word; for though they both bear a part in it, 
and go together, yet inaſmuch as human reaſon 
receives its certainty from revelation, revelation 
is in itſelf the more certain, according to that 
maxim in the ſchools, Propter quod unumquodque 
e tale, illud ipſum eft magis tale. 

It now remains to conſider the caſe of revela-' 
tion in dhe laſt ſenſe of the word, that is, written 

revelation. 
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-revelation. It is plain, that this cannot be at all 
compared with reaſon as a faculty of the mind, yet 
may be truly ſaid to be an object of that faculty. 
But any propoſitions, written or not written, of- 
fered to the mind to be believed or practiſed, can- 
not properly be ſaid to be a guide or help, or 
matter of inſtruction to the mind, otherwiſe than 
as the mind underſtands them. The queſtion then 
will return, By what faculty ſhall the mind judge, 
whether an external revelation propoſed to it, be 
fit to be received as ſuch? Shall the reaſon of 
man, unaſſiſted by the inſpiration of God, be a 
judge in this caſe? I think not. What then? As 
every thing that bears the name of revealed reli- 
gion is declared to be ſpoken or written by the 
holy ſpirit of God, ſo the ſpirit of God muſt ne- 
ceflarily aſſiſt the mind or ſpirit of man; for the 
underſtanding whether what is ſaid to be ſo writ- 
ten, or ſpoken, be really what it is pretended: to 
be, and alſo how beſt to apply the truths thus 
conveyed to the ends for which they are deſigned. 
It is ſuppoſed on all hands, that God does re- 
veal truths to the minds of men; and it muſt be 
alſo ſuppoſed, that when he does this, it is in a 
ich the perſon to whom this revelation is 
made muſt underſtand, and as theſe truths ſo re- 
vealed ſometimes relate only to himſelf, and ſome- 
times to others, to whom therefore they are to be 
conveyed by word or writing; when this laſt be- 
comes the caſe, how ſhall he who hears or reads 
this revelation, know that it comes from God ? 
Anſwer. By the ſame means whereby he knows 
that a revelation immediately made to his own 
mind, comes from him, that is, as the ſpirit of 
God evidences itſelf to the mind, both by the 
nature, end, and deſign of the truths revealed, 
and the manner of their being revealed; that is, 
by that life and virtue which accompany ems 
| 9 
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So a revelation, externally conveyed by * or 
writing, is evidenced to the mind of him that re- 
ceives it the ſame way, that is, by the nature, end, 
and deſign of the things revealed, and by the ſame 
ſpirit influencing the mind of him that hears or 
reads it, inorderto his believing and receiving of it. 
Now, the nature, end, and deſign of the Chri- 
ſtian revelation, contained in the writings of the 
New Teſtament, is ſuch, that it plainly declares 
itſelf to come from God. For that may juſtly be 
eſteemed to come from God, which 1s moſt worthy 
to come from him; and that is moſt worthy to 
come from him, which tends to the reforming and 
perfecting human nature, by bringing of it back 
to that ſtate of purity and perfection, in which man 
as a creature of God, bearing his image, was at 
firſt formed, and this is evidently the great deſign 


of Chriſtianity, as well as that it promiſes for- 


iveneſs of ſins that are paſt, upon men's com- 
plying with the terms, viz. Submitting themſelves 


to the work of repentance, and amendment of life, and 


perſeverance in a ftate of holineſs. Now this is all 


that mankind want, in order to their being _ | 
Py, and this the Chriſtian Religion propoſes” for 


them; ſo that it is in its nature, end, and deſign, 
a moſt perfect inſtitution. For what can be added 
to that, whoſe precepts require inward truth and 


ſincerity, perfect love to God and man, and that 


men ſhould be holy in body, ſoul, and ſpirit, as 
he that hath called them 1s holy, as hath been be- 
fore obſerved. 


But yet, if Chriſtianity, as perfect as it is in 


the purity of its precepts, conſiſted only in written 
rules or doctrines, it would not after all anſwer 
its end fully, becauſe the depravity cf human na- 
ture, both in underſtanding and practice, is ſuch, 
and the prevalency of vicious habits ſo ſtrong, that 
without ſome help inwardly and immediately con- 

veyed 
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veyed to the mind, to open the underſtanding, 
and influence the will and affections, the beſt 
cepts will not effectually prevail for the ends pro- 
poſed by them. And therefore, to render Chri- 
ſtianity moſt complete, there was, befides the ex- 
cellency of its precepts,” the help of the holy ſpirit 
of God given for that purpoſe ; ſuch an help I have 
before proved to be abſolutely neceſſ; from 
the conſideration of our weak, finite, limited fa- 
eulties, and the abſolute purity of the were 
Being, &c. 

And that it was given in the firſt publication 
of the goſpel; I have alſo proved at large in my 
former part, where it is plain, from the account 
delivered of it, that upon the preaching of the 
goſpel, the Holy Ghoſt was given, by which re- 
pentance was wrought, and the heart purified; 
and in particular, that God opened the heart of ſome, 
that they attended to the things which were ſpoken by 
the apoſtles; and on the other hand, that the word 
preached did not profit others, not being mixed with 
faith in them that heard it. That is, they attended 
to it as men only, not believing in that ſpirit, 
by which the firſt miniſters of the word preached, 
which would have opened their hearts; they did 
not receive it as it really was the word of God, 
but as the word of men: and as it is God alone 
that teaches and helps people to profit, they not 
believing this were not profited by it. 

And the caſe was the ſame with reſpect to the 
ſcriptures : ſome that were unlearned and unſtable, 
not ſtedfaſt in their faith in God, but leaning *to 
their own underſtandings, wreſted them to their 
_ deſtruction, not conſidering, that no prophecy, or 
doctrine, or exhortation, (for the reaſon is the 
ſame) of ſcripture, as of any private interpreta- 
tion, 2 Pet. i. 20. By which we muſt underſtand, 
and the _— * have been tranſlated) of a 

man's 
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man's oton interpretation as @ man; for if we under- 
ſtand private as diſtinguiſhed from publick inter- 
pretation, it leads directly to popery. / But as holy 
men of God ſpake and writ as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghoſt, ſo there is need of the help 
of the fame Holy Ghoſt, to underſtand and apply 
to our profit and edification what was ſo written 
or ſpoken : for, from a parity of reaſon, who ſo fit 
to interpret the words of the Holy Ghoſt, as the 
Holy Ghoſt ? And if this was the caſe then, is it 
not ſo now? Is it not now. as neceſſary, that we 
ſhould receive the help of the holy ſpirit, for the 
right underſtanding and uſe of the holy ſcriptures, 
as in primitive times? I think much more fo, 

Now, that the ſimplicity of the truth is ſo much 
perverted, and the ſcriptures wreſted by each of 
the many parties and ſects of Chriſtians, to make 
them ſpeak agreeable to their ſeveral ſyſtems, and 
the original text poſſibly having ſuffered . by fo 
many tranſcripts and tranſlations, which are ge- 
nerally warped and twiſted to the minds of the 
tranſcribers and tranſlators, and their party. Now, 
nothing can preſerve the ſincere Chriſtians from 
being influenced by theſe, to the perverting his 
judgment or practice, but the light of the ſame 
ſpirit, which was the author of them, giving a 
right diſcovery, what the true mind of the Holy 
Ghoſt, expreſſed in the ſcriptures is, as well as 
giving ſtrength to caſt off the prejudices of edu- 
cation, and the influence of example and authority, 

and take up and hold faſt the profeſſion of the 
Chriſtian faith and doctrine, in the purity and 
ſimplicity of it, as well as to live agreeable to its 
rules and precepts. r 

From all which it is plain, that as the ſpirit 
of God, is that which helps and enlightens the 
mind for the right uſe and underſtanding of the 
ſeriptures, or written revelation; ſo it is that which 
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is the principal ground of certainty : not the ſcrip- 
tures themſelves, unleſs we ſhould ſuppoſe, which 
cannot be ſuppoſed, that every thing therein writ- 
ten for our belief and practice conſiſted of ſelf- 
evident propoſitions, which at firſt view beget an 
aſſent: not human reaſon of itſelf, unaſſiſted by 
the inſpiration of the ſpirit of God; for this, as 
hath been already obſerved, being a limited, fal- 
lible principle, cannot by any rule or meaſure of 
its invention or contrivance, comprehend the pur- 
Poſe of the Almighty, but men will be in danger 
either, of miſtaking the true meaning and deſign 
of an author divinely inſpired, or adding thereto 
ſomething of their own, or diminiſhing from it. 
Our meaſures are likely to be too long or too 
ſhort, or not rightly applied, when we take upon 
us, without him, to judge of divine things ; and 
this 1s not only reaſonable, and what may be ex- 
pected, but it is notoriouſly evident, that men, 
zudging of divine matters this way, have been 
miſtaken in every of theſe reſpects. 7 
For inſtance, firſt in matters of belief barely, 
which are purely ſpeculative, and as ſuch, the ob- 
jects of the underſtanding. Is it not evident to 
any common obſerver of things, how men have 
added to the plain meaning and deſign of the Ho- 
ly Ghoſt, in the ſcriptures, by contriving, and 
impoſing creeds and articles of faith, which, from 
the firſt introduction of them into the Chriſtian 
church, became ſuch a bone of contention, that 
Chriſtian charity (the badge of difcipleſhip, and 
that wherein the perfection of all religion conſiſts) 
was loſt and deſtroyed, by the unnatural feuds 
and animoſities, which ſo peſtered the Chriſtian 
church after the council of Nice, for ſeveral centu- 
ries, biſhops excommunicating and depoſing one 
another, and the depoſed again excommunicating 
and depoling his adverſaries, whenever the em- 
* 1 5 peror 
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peror became of this or that party; till at laſt an 
effectual end was put to the controverſy, and in 
2 great meaſure to Chriſtianity itſelf, in thoſe eaſt- 
ern parts, by the prevailing of Mahometaniſm, 
as the learned Dr. Prideaux, in his preface to the 
life of Mahomet, has obſerved ; though I muſt 
take the liberty to diſſent from him in this ref- 
pect, viz. that it was not the different ſenti- 
ments of Chriſtians in thoſe days, or at any other 


time, that was ſo prejudicial and deſtructive to 


the Chriſtian Religion, as the uncharitable vin- 
dictive way of managing the controverſies about 
them, and the ſame has opened way for the pre- 
ſent attempts againſt the Chriſtian name (but not 

to digreſs). 
If we go into the weſtern parts of c 
we ſhall find the controverſy in a great meaſure 
terminated after a time, by another remedy worſe 
than the diſeaſe, viz. the growing power of the 
biſhop of Rome, by which means, the ſeveral 
parts of the popiſh trumpery were gradually, by 
his authority brought into, and eſtabliſhed in the 
church, a religion bearing the name of Chriſtian, 
but 2 compoſition of heatheniſh rights and Jewiſh 
ceremonies; and many of its doctrines, contra- 
dictory not only to reaſon, but to common ſenſe, 
and all this impoſed upon mankind, not by per- 
ſuaſion, but by violence and authority, to the en- 
ſlaving their underſtandings, and ſubjecting their 
. eſtates, and endangering their lives or liberties, 
all contrary to the very nature of Chriſtianity. 
Add to this, that after this religion, (if it may 
bear that name) had in a great meaſure taken 
place, that monſtrous birth, the divinity of the 
ſchool-nien, was brought forth, a mixture of hea- 
then philoſophy, and ſomething bearing the name 
of Chriſtian doctrine, which, it ſeems, could not 
be AIRY taught and explained, without the aſ- 
ſiſtance 
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ſiſtance of Ariſtotle and his commentators ; which 
at this day prevails too much among fome, rhe 
ancient and modern philoſophy being brought in 
for aſſiſtants, in oppoſition to each other, in the 
late diſputes about ſeveral parts of the Chriſtian 
doctrine. Now in all this, human reaſon has 
over-done it, has ſtretched its meaſure too far, 
meddled with things out of its ſphere, made a 
plain, eaſy inſtitution difficult, by going about 
to explain it. ITE f ö 

On the other hand, if we conſider the practical 
part of Chriſtianity, which is the principal thing 
deſigned by the bleſſed author of it; this, amidſ 
all the virulent controverſies about matters of ſpe- 
culation, is little regarded. But whilſt men are 
earneſtly (as they would have it thought) contend- 

ing for the faith of the goſpel (for ſuch, every 
one accounts his particular ſet of doctrines or opi- 
nions) they either neglect, or repreſent as impoſ- 
fible, the pure precepts of it, treating them as 
matters of mere ſpeculation, very good in them- 
ſelves, but never intended, or even poſſible to be 
reduced to practice, in that extent, in which our 
Lord and his apoſtles delivered them ; which 1s, 
in effect, under a pretence, of contending for the 
faith, deſtroying it, as to its only ſalutary end and 
deſign, which was to purify the heart, to work by 
love, to give victory over the world, and the cor- 
ruptions of it, and in ſhort, by the power of it, to 
bring into, and preſerve in @ converſation agreeable to 
the pure and perfect precepts of the goſpel. 

Now, a man may read all the creeds that have 
ever been publiſhed to the world, and be a con- 
ſiderable proficient in the ſubtilties and diſtinctions 
of ſcholaſtick divinity, and all the controverſies 
now, or formerly ſubſiſting, relating to matters 
of religion, and make not one-ſtep in improvement 
reſpecting that which is the real work of faith ; he 
| | may 
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may indeed improve in pride and conceit, and de- 
ſpiſe others who are more ignorant (as he ſuppoſes) 
than himſelf, (and it is well for them they are ſo) 
and in this conceit may fancy himſelf a believer, 
and apply to himſelf all the privileges belonging 
to fuck; whereas, he that ſincerely believes that 
Chriſt died, or was delivered for our ſins, and raiſed: 
again: for our juſtification, and in that faith, hum- 
bly applies unto God for forgiveneſs of ſins that 
are paſt, and for power to overcome them in the 
remaining part of his life; though he may be 
ignorant of all the controverſies, which have no 
relation to this great work (and ſuch are the great- 
eſt part of them), this man is certainly in the way 
to receive all the benefits of Chriſt's coming in 
the fleſh, and the end of all that our Lord did and 
ſuffered for mankind is effectually anſwered as to 
fuch an one. 55 

But it may be aſked, Muſt we make no profeſ- 
ſion of our faith, in any ſyſtem or form of words? 
Anſw. That which the apoſtles of our Lord thought 
fufficient, ought not to be eſteemed too ſhort, by 
us ; now the apoſtle Paul tells us expreſly, That 
if thou ſhalt confeſs with thy mouth the Lord Jeſus, 
and believe in thy heart that God bath raiſed bim from 
the dead, thou ſhalt be ſaved. However, if I may 
take the liberty to ſpeak my own ſentiments of 
the ſeveral creeds now extant, of which I have ſeen. 
a great number, I would chuſe to expreſs. my be- 
lief in the words of that called the apoſtles creed, 
before any other of them, the terms of it being 
moſt ſimple and unexceptionable, and as ſuch, ad- 
miniſtering leaſt occaſion of controverſy. | 

But to return to the main matter. By this time, 
I hope, the fincere honeſt- minded reader may be 
ſenſible, that human reaſon is not à proper inter- 
preter of ſcripture, or written revelation,. not only 
as being in itſelf a * fallible principle, mm 
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that in fact, it has erred both in matters of ſpe- 
culation and practice; by overdoing it, ſtraining 
the ſtring too far on the one; and underdoing it, 
leaving things too looſe on the other; and conſe- 
quently miſapplying the great end and deſign of 
Chriſtianity, making of it more a ſpeculative than 
practical inſtitution, the contrary to which is moſt 
certain, the principal deſign of it being to reform 
mankind in practice. | . 

And as to matters which only relate to the un- 
derſtanding, and terminate there, as there are (and 
it cannot be otherwiſe) different capacities natu- 
rally, and different degrees and growths of know- 
ledge and experience in religion, ſo we are required 
to believe only according to that capacity, and 

dur preſent degrees of knowledge and experience 
and whenever it becomes neceſſary for us to make 
any advances in knowledge, in due time God 
will give it us, he will reveal it unto us; and in 
the mean time, we ought not to judge or deſpiſe, 
much leſs perſecute one another, for not believin 
or profeſſing to believe what we do not underſtand; 
but the ſtrong bearing the infirmities of the weak, 
and in meekneſs inſtructing them; and the weak 
in modeſty and ſobriety attending to inſtruction, 
and waiting for farther enlargement of underſtand- 
ing; and both ſtudious principally to live and act 
according to their preſent growths and attainments, 
which, without doubt, is all that God requires of 
them; and this temper of mind the ſpirit of God 
leads unto, that is, as he is all-wiſe, and knows 
our wants, what is neceſſary for us and our capa- 
cities, what we are able to bear, ſo he admini- 
ſters ſuitably, milk for babes, and ſtronger meat 
for thoſe of full age, who, by reaſon of long uſe, 
have their underſtandings exerciſed, and enlarged 
to diſcern more perfectly good and evil. 5 
7 Nen Nele 
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To ſum up the argument on this head: whe- 
ther-by revelation, we underſtand inward and im- 
_ mediate, or outward, written revelation : God 
ſpeaks both theſe ways to mankind, as unto ra- 
tional intelligent creatures, and the exerciſe of 
their underſtandings, and other faculties 1s not 
thereby ſuſpended or impeded, but improved. 
And the divine prin:iple acts upon them in con- 
junction with them; yet as the latter not only re- 
ceives light, but ſight, and all its certainty of 
knowledge and power of action from the former, 
it is moſt reaſonable, that the divine principle 
ſhould in all things have the pre- eminence, which 
is ſo evidently the truth of the caſe, that (beſides 
the reaſonableneſs of it, which has been already 
proved) the contrary is a very great abſurdity, and 
unworthy the dignity of the Divine Being, ſup- 
poling that he concerns himſelf at all with our 
minds, by communicating any- thing to them, 
(which it is on all hands ſuppoſed he does) that 
he ſhould ſubject his revelations, or that they 
ſhould be ſubjected to man's judgment, as unto 
a more certain rule or criterion, the greater to the 
leſs, the infinitely wiſe fountain of all knowledge, 
to our ſcanty, limited reaſon, fallible as it may 
be. It is therefore on all accounts reaſonable to 
conclude, that God, who made man a reaſonable 
creature, is always preſent with him, teaching and 
inſtructing him in all things neceſſary to his pre- 
ſent and future happineſs, and this ſometimes in- 
wardly and immediately, and ſometimes by the 
means of former revelations, (which are then on- 
ly profitable to us, when brought to our remem- 
brance, and opened and applied to the preſent 
ſtate of the mind and circumſtance we are under, 
by the ſame divine principle from _ whence they at 
firſt proceeded). And alſo preparing, opening, 
and improving the underſtanding to receive and 
Mito L. 2 believe, 
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believe, and quickening and ſtrengthening all the 
other faculties of the mind to live, move, and act 
accordingly, which none other can do, but he that 
formed the mind, and gave it all thoſe excellent 

powers and faculties with which it is endued. 
There is another difficulty which ſome writers 
lay a great ſtreſs on, and yet I think, upon the 
principles before eſtabliſned, is eaſily reconciled, 
which is this: The writers on the ſide of reaſon, 
which they would have to be a ſufficient guide 
in matters of religion, without revelation, repre- 
ſent their opponents as charging the Divine Being 
with injuſtice and partiality, Ga communicating 
the knowledge of his will by revelation, (by which 
they mean external written revelation) to a very 
ſmall part of mankind, and with-holding it from 
the reſt, ſo that the far greateſt part of men, not 
only before the coming of Chriſt, but ſince, are 
deſtitute of the only means of knowing the will of 
God, and doing it, and conſequently of being 
happy. Now this I think is eaſily and effectually 
reconciled upon the foregoing principles ; for if 
there be, (as has been proved), an inward, as well 
as outward revelation, and the firſt from the na- 
ture of things, and the ſtate of mankind confidered 
as creatures liable to errors and failures, muſt be 
univerſal, all mankind are partakers of it: where 
then is the partiality? ſeeing God hath given 
mankind univerſally the knowledge of his, will, by 
a principle diſcovering it to them in their own 
breaſts, they are all, without exception, ſo far ob- 
jets of his kind notice and favour ; but men not 
duly attending to this inward monitor, (though 
a ſufficient guide to them if they regard it, in 
which reſpect all are without excuſe) it pleaſed 
him to make known his will, and their duty ac- 
cordingly, to .ſome part of mankind, in a more 
clear and explicit manner, than to the reſt, mov- 
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ing and diſpoſing them to publiſh the ſame by 


word or writing. SHITE? 

Now 1s it partiality in God, that all are not 

ophets, or apoſtles, or teachers, or publiſhers 
of revelation ? If this were the caſe, where would 
be the learners, the hearers, the inſtructed? It 
might as well be alledged as partiality in Divine 
Providence, that he has not formed all men in an 
equal degree of wiſdom and prudenct, every one 
as much an orator, ſtateſman, or philoſopher, as 
Cicero, Plutarch, Seneca, Plato, &c. Again, where 
is the partiality, that ſome part of mankind are 
favoured with the writings of the inſpired pen- 
men, Moſes and the prophets in the Old, and the 
evangeliſts and l Chriſtin the New Teſta - 
ment, which others have not, ſeeing the reſidue 
of mankind are not upon theſe principles left to 


_ themſelves, without ſufficient light and inſtruc- 


tion to know their duty, and help to practiſe it, 
1f they duly attend thereto ; and it is moſt rea- 
ſonable to ſuppoſe, that God requires no more of 


any man, either to believe or practiſe, than in 


roportion to what underſtanding and ſtrength he 
is pleaſed to give him, and ſo much as that, is no 
doubt his indiſpenſable duty. 
To whom much is given, of them much is required, 
and theſe are capable of ſerving their fellow-crea- 
tures in a greater degree, and if they do ſo, from 


the reaſon of things, we may juſtly conclude, the 


eater will be their reward; and on the other 
hand, to whom little is given, little from them is re- 
Ro ; but if they live up to that little, no doubt 
ut they are accepted with God, who is juſt and 
equal in all his ways, and conſequently does not 


require more of his creatures, than he gives them 


underſtanding and power to know and practiſe, 
which takes in all mankind, however ignorant 
pr barbarous, or remote, if they ſincerely walk up 
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to thi degree of knowledge and underſtanding of 
their duty, which at times and ſeaſons is diſco- 
vered to them in their own breaſts. 

Though it muſt at the ſame time be acknow- 
ledged with humble thankfulneſs, that the advan- 
tage we are partakers of is very great, who have 
the benefit of the holy ſcriptures, and therein an 
expreſs declaration of the will of God, that he 
will forgive us our ſins for Jeſus Chriſt's ſake, 
upon our fincere and unfeigned repentance and 
amendment of life; for which end, he alſo gives 
us the help of his grace and good ſpirit. But 
this advantage or preference is not partiality, un- 
leſs it appeared, that all the reſt of mankind were 
left. wholly to themſelves, deſtitute of all means 
of knowledge and aſſiſtance reſpecting their duty 
to God, and acceptance with him ; any more than 
It can be ſaid to be partial in the Divine Being, 
in that he has not made all intelligent beings an- 
gels, or all men alike of conſummate wiſdom and 
perfection: but as he has made the ſeveral claſſes 
of creatures in ſubordination to each other, from 
man down to the ſmalleſt inſect, and his wiſdom 
therein does evidently appear; ſo he has made 
the ſeveral individuals of the ſame ſpecies, (man- 
kind as well as others) ſome more perfect in their 
kind than others, and communicated ſome ſpe- 
cial inſtances of his care and providence to ſome 
more than others, whoſe duty is thereby enlarged, 
and all this without partiality, ſeeing his care and 
providence is over all univerſally, according to 
that ſtate of being, and degree of perfection in 
which they are placed. f 

In all which, the juſtice and goodneſs of God, 
and the reaſonableneſs of his proceedings with 
mankind, as to a future judgment, and rewards 
and puniſhments, is eaſily accounted for, (ſeeing 


he requires of them an obedience in practice, 
agreeable 
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agreeable to that underſtanding and means of 
knowledge he gives them, and no more) and the 
free exerciſe and right uſe of our rational facul- 
ties, not only ſecured, but improved: inaſmuch 
as it is ſuppoſed, that the divine principle (though 
it is ſufficient when duly attended unto, and be- 
lieved in, to help us to overcome ſin completely, 
and to live agreeable to the will of God, yet) 
does not operate by way of compulſion, but per- 
ſuaſion, which it is in our power to attend unto, 
and concur with, or the contrary, to chuſe or re- 
fuſe what it propoſes to us, and therefore, in the 
equity and reaſon of things, we become account- 
able to God that has given us theſe faculties, 
and this aſſiſtance, for our uſing or not uſing them 
to his glory and our own happineſs: ſo that all 
the purpoſes of religion and morality being moſt 
effectually ſecured this way, what hinders our 
embracing it with all humility and thankfulnefs, 
eſpecially conſidering that the bleſſed author of the 
Chriſtian Religion was himſelf a perfect example, 
by virtue of this divine principle which dwelt in 
him without meaſure, (for God gave not the ſpi- 
rit by meaſure to him) of thoſe holy precepts de- 
livered by him both in doing and ſuffering. 

I have not made uſe of any authorities ancient 
or modern, to confirm the truth of what has 


been advanced in this treatiſe, chuſing rather that 


the doctrine ſhould fupport itſelf by its own rea- 
ſonableneſs; though, on the other hand, I would 
not be thought to deſpiſe the judgment of thoſe 
who have ſincerely laboured for Pomenny the 
cauſe of Chriſtianity, among whom the late learn- 
ed and judicious Archbiſhop Tillotſon was deler- 
vedly eſteemed eminent; and becauſe the author 
of Chriſtianity as old as, &c. has ſeveral times 


quoted him, and ſome others under the denomi- 


nation of rational divines, I think it not beſides 
ff Rep the 
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the purpoſe, to let him and my readers ſee what 
this great man's judgment was on the point I have 
been contending for, which ſurely mult be a 
argument, ad hominem, with the laſt mentioned 
author, as well as have ſome weight with my 
readers in general. In the ſecond volume of. his 
ſermons, p. 303. Sermon 146. he has theſe words: 
cc But after all this is done for us, we are ſtill 
« without ſtrength, our nature being depraved 
« and ſunk into that impotency and weakneſs, 
ce that without the powerful aſſiſtance of divine 
c grace, we are utterly unable to perform thoſe 
« moſt equal and reaſonable Bee wee which 
cc the goſpel requires of us, being, as the ſcrip- 
cc ture expreſſes it, dead in treſpaſſes and fins, and 
« eftranged from the life of God through the dark- 
cc neſs that is in us, and the blindneſs F our bearts. 
ce Being enſlaved to vicious habits, and having a 
ce carnal mind, which is enmity to God, and ren- 
ce ders us incapable to receive or reliſh divine and 
ce ſpiritual things: ſo that notwithſtanding all that 
« Our bleſſed Saviour hath done and ſuffered for 
ce us, and all the merciful overtures of pardon and 
« happineſs which the goſpel makes to us, all 
« this will ſignify nothing to our benefit and ad- 
ce vantage, unleſs our impotency be relieved, and 
« new life and ſtrength be conveyed to us, to 
« awaken and excite us to that which is good, to 
« enable us to mortify and ſubdue our evil and 
« corrupt inclinations, to break off our vicious 
cc habits, and to walk in the ways of God's com- 
« mandments; for we are not ſufficient of our- 
« ſelves, as of ourſelves, for any of theſe things, 
ce but our ſufficiency is of God i without Chriſt we 
« can do nothing, and it is only through him 
« ſtrengthening of us, that we are able to do all 
“ theſe things, which are neceſſary to be done 

tc us, in order to the obtaining that happineſs and 
4 | « ſalvation 
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te ſalvation which the goſpel has promiſed, and 
te our Saviour hath N for us. And there- 
te fore our merciful Redeemer, that he might not 
e leave his work imperfe&, hath ſent his bleſſed 
« ſpirit into our hearts, to enlighten the eyes of 
« our minds, and to open and diſpoſe our un- 
« derſtandings, for to receive of divine and ſpi- 
ce ritual truths, to conquer likewiſe the perverſe- 
c neſs and ſtubbornneſs of our wills, and to ſet 
« us at liberty from the ſlavery of our luſts, (for 
« where the ſpirit of God is, as St. Paul tells us, 
e there is liberty) to renew our natures, and to 

ce purify our hearts, to mortify our corrupt af- 
e fections, and to aſſiſt us to every good word 
* and work, to ſtrengthen us againſt temptations, 
« to ſupport us under ſufferings and perſecutions, 
and, in a word, to keep us by the mighty power 
. God, and gracious aſſiſtance of his holy ſpi- 
, through fa aith unto ſalvation.” 

All which is aclear and full of teftimony to the 
neceſſity and ſufficiency of a divine principle, for 
the producing a virtuous religious courſe of life, 
drawn from the conſideration of the darkneſs and 
blindneſs of our underſtandings, and the impo- 
tency and weakneſs of our wills, and the ſtrength 
and prevalency of evil habits, &c. and that with- 
out ſuch a principle, notwithſtanding the great 
and good things which our Lord Jeſus Chriſt has 
done and fuffered for us in his Own rſon, for 
remiſſion of ſins that are paſt, the work would be 
imperfect, and we ſhould be utterly uncapable to 
obtain that happineſs which the goſpel has pro- 
miſed, and our Saviour has purchaſed for us. All 
perfectly agreeable to the doctrine and =. of 
ng laid down in this treatiſe. 


The 
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The CONCLUSION. 


AVING now finiſhed what lay before me on 
this neceſſary ſubject, ſo far as concerns un- 
believers, or ſuch as any ways queſtion the truth 
of Chriſtianity ; I ſhall conclude with an addreſs 
to the profeſſors of it, firſt to thoſe who deny or 
queſtzon the neceſſity, power, and ſufficiency of a 
divine principle, for the purpoſes ſo often men- 
tioned. 

It has been often matter of admiration to me, 
that there ſhould be any who profeſs the holy ſcrip- 
tures to be their rule, and yet do not believe in 
ſuch a principle, when nothing is more clearly and 
fully recommended throughout the whole ſcrip- 
tures of both Teſtaments, but eſpecially the New. 
It is plain to any who read the ſacred writ- 
ings with attention, that the ſpirit, virtue, and 
efficacy of every diſpenſation conſiſted in this prin- 
ciple, as might eaſily appear by enumeration of 
particulars, with which I ſhall not at preſent de- 
tain the reader. But with reſpe& to the goſpel 
diſpenſation, to go about to prove it, would be 

as lighting a candle to the ſun at noon ; it being 
evidently that in which all the benefits of the — 
pel center, and without which all is in vain, as to 
anſwering the great end for which it was deſign- 
ed, which was the complete ſalvation of men, as 
well from the power and dominion of ſin, as from 
the guilt and puniſhment, due to it: this appears 
throughout the whole Chriſtian ſyſtem, and the 
reaſon of the thing being the ſame in all future 
ages, as well as at the primitive times, it muſt be 
concluded to be deſigned and given as a ſtanding 
permanent help for the ſame good ends to all ge- 
ons, according to the promiſe of Chriſt, hat 
it 
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it ſhould abide with them, his diſciples and follow- 
ers, for ever. And to deprive the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion of this, is to take from it that which alone 
renders it effectual for the great purpoſes of reli- 
gion, which 1s a reformation of life, by renewing 


the mind into a ſtate of holineſs and true right- 


eouſneſs, and preſerving it therein; and leaves 
Chriſtianity a beautiful picture indeed, a reſem- 
blance of very good things, a ſet of excellent doc- 
trines and precepts, but lifeleſs, without power, 
virtue, and efficacy, for the putting them in prac- 
1» TTY | 

' And therefore I would recommend it to the 
moſt ſerious conſideration of Chriſtians of this ge- 
neration, that as it was by the power and virtue 
of this principle, that the 5 Chriſtians 
were what they were: a people inwardly reformed 
in heart and ſpirit, waſhed, ſanctified, and juſti- 


fied: ſo it is by departing from this, that the 


Chriſtian Religion is ſunk into that contempt in 
which it has fallen among many at this day, and 
opened a door for the preſent oppoſition to it. 


And for that plauſible pretence of ſetting up | 


reaſon in oppoſition to divine revelation, (though 
I would not ſay this is the caſe with all who ar- 
gue on that ſide of the queſtion, yet) it is evident, 
that many of them intend nothing elfe by it, but 


to follow their own hearts luſts, for which they 


will undertake to render reaſons ſuch as they are. 
That this is really the caſe, appears from hence, 
becauſe it is notorious, that the moſt vicious and 
profligate (at leaſt thoſe of them who give them- 
ſelves the trouble to. think at all of religion) ge- 


nerally fall in with theſe notions, and are become 


great advocates for reaſon in matters of religion, 
when at the ſame time the general conduct of ma- 
ny of them is ſo contrary to reaſon, that it is be- 


tow 
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low the actions even of brute animals; ſo that 
their deſign is plainly this, under that plauſible 
pretence, to live and act as they lift ; they oppoſe 
_ Chriſtianity becauſe of the purity of its doctrines, 
and they reject this divine — principle, be- 
cauſe it reproves them in ſecret, and in the midſt 
of their vicious courſes, it meets them ſometimes 
in a narrow place, ſo that they cannot fly from it, 
or eſcape its notice; and therefore as it gives them 
trouble, by ſetting their ſins in order before them, 
they are reſolved to ſeek excuſes and ſubterfuges in 
order for a time to quiet themſelves, if poſſible, 
by conſulting (what they account) their reaſon, 
and by that means ſtrengthen themſelves in evil 
doing. Whereas, did men but turn at the re- 
fs of this divine principle, and believing, in 
the acre $row it, did follow and obey its plain 
diſcoveries, though it would lead them at firſt in 
a croſs to their vicious inclinations, as it cannot 
be otherwiſe, yet by degrees, as they continue to 
believe and obey it, che croſs, which at firſt at- 
' tended them in their purſuit of virtue this way, 
will not only become tolerable, but eaſy and ac- 
ceprable,-and to thoſe, who are long accuſtomed to 
it, exceeding pleaſant and delightful. 

Laſtly, To you my brethren, profeſſors of the 
ſame faith with me, witneſſes and partakers of 
the heavenly calling, through the divine principle 
of grace and truth, which is come by Jeſus Chriſt, 
J beſeech you, hold faſt the profeſſion of this your 
faith without wavering. Watch againſt ev 
ting in yourſelves and one another, that tends to 

deſtroy or any wiſe weaken this faith, let it ariſe 
from ever fo ſpecious pretences or inſinuations, and . 
an order to it, call to remembrance what it was 
that firſt gathered us to be a people, and preſerved 
our fordathers and elder brethren, through a 


great fight of afflictions, and TOY oppoſition 
from 


from the ſecular powers: was it not this? That 
they, having witneſſed the work of ſanctification 
through the ſpirit of Chriſt, became ſo ſtrength- 
ened and encouraged thereby, that nothing could 
move them from their ſtedfaſtneſs, and therefore 
in the ſtrength of this faith, they held faſt the 
profeſſion of it, continuing to aſſemble themſelves 
to wait upon God, for the renewing of their 
ſtrength, and worſhipping of him according to his 
will, when others, many of them, fled before their 
enemies: and having by their faithful obedience 
in doing and ſuffering, opened a way for this ſtate 
of peace and tranquillity which we of this genera- 
tion are in the enjoyment of, ſhall any of us deny 
that faith, and in compliance with the antichriſt- 
1an notions of the times, ſet up for ſelf-ſufficient 
independent creatures ? Shall any of us, who are the 
poſterity or ſucceſſors of thoſe for whom God has 
done ſo great things, hammer out a religion which 
has none, or very little relation to him ? God 
forbid, this will be (in the prophet's phraſe) For- 
ſaling him, the fountain of living water, and hew- 
ing to ourſelves ciſterns, broken ciſterns that will hold 
no water. | 

And therefore I take this liberty, by way of 
friendly caution, to put you in remembrance of 
theſe things; and as it 1s evident beyond all con- 
tradiction, that the work of religion and godli- 
neſs, wherever it is rightly brought forth, is the 
work of God, that we continually dwell near in 
ſpirit unto him, waiting upon him, praying to 
him, and truſting in him, both for remiſſion of 
fins that are paſt, for his beloved Son the Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt's ſake, and for the overcoming fin in 
the Juſt of it, and perſevering in a life of holineſs, 
which thoſe that do, will in due time witneſs the 
end of their faith and hope anſwered, which is the 
complete ſalvation of their ſouls, 
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Rom. viii. 16. The Spirit itſelf beareth witneſs with our Spi- 


rits, - that we are the children of God. 
Mat. vii. 20. Wherefore by their fruits ye ſhall know them. 
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HEN I firſt publiſhed “ Some Con- 

ſiderations on the Preſent State of 
the Chriſtian Religion,” I did it with a 
ſingle view of being inſtrumental, among 
others, according to my ſmall ability, in 
ſupporting the Chriſtian cauſe. I had no 
intention of entering into controverſy, or 
of miniſtering occaſion for any. 


Nor did I then think, that any under the 
profeſſion of Chriſtianity would have fo far 
lighted what I recommend as the princi- 
pal evidence of our, holy religion, as to 
eſteem it no evidence at all. But fince, 
obſerving that the author I am con- 
cerned - with has in effect oppoſed it, as, 
being a proof of our holy religion at all, 
and that with ſome marks of contempt, I 
thought myſelf obliged to take ſome notice 
of his objections, I 


The ſubject matter then of theſe Con- 
ſiderations is, in this reſpect, different from 
what it was in the two former parts, and in- 
ſtead of being a defence of the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion in general, it is now become a de- 


tence of the ſpiritual part of it, that part in 
which 
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which the power and efficacy of the whole 
conſiſts, as to our living a virtuous, pious 
life, according to the precepts of Chriſt; 
not in oppoſition to the external, hiſtorical 
part, but in order to render every thing of 
that kind truly effectual for that one great 
end, the ſalvation of mankind: which though 
at firſt view, it does not ſeem to have a di- 
rect relation to the convincing unbelievers, 
yet in reality conſidered as the only true 
foundation of a religious life, it is the beſt 
argument againſt them, by repreſenting 
Chriſtianity in its pure original ſtate, in 
which ſtate it is truly amiable and defire- 
able, (which is what I would be underſtood 
to mean by it). And diveſting it of thoſe 
falſe coverings, which men by their tradi- 
tions and inventions have put upon it. 

That there is a real occaſion for ſuch a 
diſtinction will appear to any one, that com- 
pares the preſent ſtate of Chriſtianity, with 
the primitive ſtate of it,. and the different 
effects it generally produced then, and 
now: and that degeneracy in practice, ow- 
ing to a degeneracy in principle, which all 
that conſider things rightly cannot but ob- 
| ſerve, and is juſt matter of complaint amongſt 
the thoughtful part of Chriſtian profeſſors ; 
of which, we have, among many others, the 
ſentiments of the learned Dr. Waterland 
lately publiſhed, added to thoſe of Dr. Sher- 
lock, whoſe words he quotes *. | © I ſhall 


F * * of the Doctrine of the Holy Trinity. p. 62, 
Mrs e chuſe 
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chuſe here to expreſs myſelf in the ex- 
cellent words of a celebrated writer, j 
whom I have before quoted more than 
once.' Our falvation by Chriſt does 
„ not only confiſt in the expiation of our 
& fins, &c,—but in the communication of 
* divine grace and power to renew and ſanc- 
« tify us: and this is every where in ſerip- 
“ ture attributed to the Holy Spirit, as 
“ his peculiar office in the economy of 
“ man's ſalvation. And it muſt make a 
“ fundamental change in the doctrine of 
* divine grace and aſſiſtance, to deny the 
« divinity of the Holy Spirit. For can a | 
*« creature be the univerſal ſpring and foun- | 
e tain of divine grace and life? Can a | | 
e finite creature be a kind of univerſal foul 
© to the whole Chriſtian church, and to 
every ſincere member of it? Can a crea- 
„ ture make ſuch cloſe application to our 
* minds, know our thoughts, ſet bounds 
to our paſſions, inſpire us with new af- 
& fections and defires, and be more inti- 
* mate to us than we are to ourſelves ? If 
ea creature be the only inſtrument and 
„ principle of grace, we ſhall ſoon be 
e tempted, either to deny the grace of God, 
* or to make it only an external thing, and 
entertain very mean conceits of it, All 
* theſe miraculous gifts, which were be- 
* ſtowed on the apoſtles and primitive 
* Chriſtians, for the edification of the 
church, all the graces of the Chriſtian 
* life, are the fruits of the ſpirit.— 
M3 What 
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What this excellent writer has here ſaid, 
© appears all to be very right and juſt; 

and his obſervation of the doctrine of di- 
© vine grace, being likely to ſuffer much 
* by a denial of the divinity of the Holy 
© Spirit, has been too ſadly verified in the 
C 


event. How jejunely, how ſparingly, 
have the abettors of the new ſchemes in- 
ſiſted upon the doctrine of grace, and of 
the inviſible workings of the Holy Spirit, 
though ſcripture is full of the ſubject. 
Upon which I ſhall only remark, that 
both Dr. Sherlock, and Dr. Waterland, 
have fully confirmed what I have writ in 
favour of this divine principle : and what 
the latter 'has mentioned by way of com- 
plaint, viz. How jejunely, how ſparingly 
have theabettors of the newſchemes, (mean- 
ing the Antitrinitarians) inſiſted on the doc- 
trine of grace, and the inviſible workings 
of the Divine Spirit? is too applicable to the 
general part of the writers, even in favour 
of Chriſtianity ; the author I am concerned 
with in particular : whereas in truth, this 
is not only the ground and foundation of 
| right Chriſtian converſation and practice, 
but is alſo the true ſpring from whence all 
right worſhip, a right miniſtry, and the 
right uſe of all other external helps in the 
church of Chriſt proceed; in all which 
caſes it is, in the words of Dr. Sherlock, 
the univerſal ſoul to the whole Chriſtian 
Church; and this not in words and profeſ- 


Bon n, only, but to be experienced in a certain 
| ſenſible 
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ſenſible manner, as in the primitive times: 
for which reaſon, though it is not defirable 
to be thus concerned in debates, and con- 
troverſies, eſpecially about things that are 
in themſelves clear -and evident ; yet I am 
glad that this opportunity is given, to bear 
a public teſtimony to the world, to the ſuf- 
ficiency of this principle, in which the ſoul 
of the Chriſtian Religion conſiſts; and 
which, I believe, in God's due time, by 
its own virtue and power, will prevail in 
the world, againſt all oppoſition. I ſhall 
only add, that if the author I am concern- 
ed with, ſhould think what I have writ 
worth any farther notice, he is deſired to 
keep cloſe to the point which concerns my 
argument only, and not make excurſions 
into other matters foreign to it : and I ſhould 
be better pleaſed alſo, if he would fayour me 
with his name, TD 
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SOME 


CONSIDERATIONS 


' RELATING TO THE 


PRESENT STATE 


OF THE 
CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 
PART Wt, 


HEN I reſolved to write ſomething under 
W the title of Confiderations on the Preſent State 
of the Chriſtian Religion, I had theſe two 
things chiefly in view. 1. To give a plain ac- 
count of the Chriſtian Religion out of the ſcrip- 
| tures : and 2dly, To recommend an evidence of 
the truth of it, agreeable to that account, 

That which led me to give that plain account 
of the Chriſtian Religion, was, that notwithſtand- 
ing the many great bodies of divinity, and the 
multitude of ſmaller ſyſtems, already-extant, it ap- 

eared to me, ſuch a thing was wanting; becauſe | 
fince the firſt publication of the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion to the world, its profeſſors had introduced 
various forms, according to the different notions 
and inyentions of particutar perſons, and churches, 
as well as, in general, had ſuffered à great declen- 
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ſion from its primitive ſtate of purity and ſimpli- 
City, and the preſent circumſtances of ſome of 
them were too much like thoſe of the Jews! 1 the 
days of Chriſt, who told them, Mat. xv. 8, 9. 


"IE; lis people draweth nigh unto me with their mouth, 


and honoureth me with their lips, but their heart is 
far from me; but in vain they do worſhip me, teach. 
ing for doctrines the commandments of men. 

It is evident to any impartial obſerver, that the 
worſhip of too many Chriſtian profeſſors conſiſts 
very much in externals; in formalities, in lip-ſer- 
vices, in pompous rites and ceremonies, which 
the primitiye Chriſtians were ſtrangers to; and 
are ſo far from promoting that worfhip of God 
in ſpirit and truth, which our Lord recommends, 
that they rather tend to divert the mind from it: 


for as this conſiſts in an inward humble applica- 


tion in heart and ſpirit to the throne of grace, 
for help and aſſiſtance, in the preſent real ſenſe of 
our wants and infirmities, and in thankſgivings 
for mercies already received, in the true ſenſe 
and remembrance of them : what relation have 
theſe external formalities to this ? So far from it, 
that they rather tend to draw men's minds off from 
this ſenſe, into a fond conceit that they want no- 


thing; but being in the performance of their du- 


ty, as they take it, in attending ſuch outward 
ceremonies and formalities, they content them- 
ſelves with it, and ſo go and come like the door 
upon the hinges, ſtill remaining the ſame perſons, 
at beſt but mere formaliſts; of whom it may be 
truly ſaid, In vain do they worſhip me, as receiv- 


ing no ſpiritual profit or improyement by their 


worſhip. Howeyer, though this is the caſe of 
ſuch as are thus exerciſed, and look no farther, of 
which there are too many ; yet there are others 
(no doubt) who though in the practice of this for- 
mal n in compliance with cuſtom, educa- 

tion, 
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tion, Sc. yet being in the main ſincerely devoted 
in heart and ſpirit towards God, he is pleaſed to 
accept their prayers, as proceeding from an honeſt 
mind. ER OE 7 
For the ſame reaſon, I thought it neceſſary to 
reduce the doctrines of Chriſtianity to their primi- 


tive written ſtandard, the holy ſcriptures; becauſe 


many of the doctrines received among Chriſtians 
were the commandments of men; that is, ſyſtems 
of faith agreed on by general councils, or ſynods 
of particular churches, each of which have ſome- 
thing peculiar to themſelves, and contradicting 
others, which cannot be all true, and therefore 
muſt neceſſarily puzzle and perplex the minds of 
thoſe who are ſincerely diſpoſed to believe, and 
live, according to ſound doctrine: Add to this, 
the different ways of expreſſing and explaining 
the ſame doctrine, in which, great heats and ani- 
moſities have ariſen, in former ages as well as the 
preſent, when men have gone about to explain 
and comprehend what is, to our narrow faculties 
and capacities, incomprehenſible; the conſequence 


of which has been, that the minds of the contend- 


ing parties, inſtead of being edified and built u 

in the moſt holy faith, that faith which purifies 
the heart, and gives victory over the world, works 
by love, with many other excellent properties 
which the ſcripture applies to it, have been cor- 
rupted from the ſimplicity of the truth as it is in 
Chriſt, and the Chriſtian Religion is become the 
ſubject of much unprofitable diſputation, whilſt 
the main thing, viz. the love to God and our 
neighbour, with the other practical parts of our 


holy religion, are in a great meaſure loſt or neg- 
lected. 


Religion, at leaſt with regard to too many of its 
profeſſors, I reſolved, in writing thoſe conſidera- 
tions 


This being the preſent ſtate of the Chriſtian 


» 
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tions upon it, to conduct myſelf as one that knew 
nothing of any particular ſets of doctrine, or ar- 
ticles of faith now extant, beſides what were con- 
tained in the holy ſcriptures: and therefore my 
chief care was to make a collection from thence, 
of ſuch doctrines as had relation principally to 
theſe two great ends of Chriſt's coming into the 
world, viz. The reſtoring mankind to the favour of 
God, end acceptance with him, notwithſtanding their 
baving been ſinners, by that propitiatory ſacrifice of 
Chriſt once offered on the croſs : and the redeeming 
them from the power and dominion of fin, ana bring- 

ing them into, and preſerving them in, a ſtate of NE 
tification and holineſs, by the power and virtue of bis 
grace and good ſpirit, inwardly operating to that pur- 
Poſe. Both which taken together, and not the one 
without the other, is that ſalvation which Jeſus 
Chriſt came into the world to procure for man- 


kind. 


I mention this here briefly, by way of wegs 
tion to what 1 have to ſay in anſwer to the exeep- 
tions of the author of The Vindication of the Biſhop 
of Litchfield and Coventry, to ſhew, that that author 
is miſtaken in the very entrance of his obſerva- 
tions on my to tracts, which he begins with theſe 
words, p. 197. © And of this art * palliating the 
« more ancient Quakeriſm, we have an egregious 
c inſtance in Mr. Arſcott's /ate Conſiderations about 
* the Preſent State f the Chriſtian Religion.” 

Whereas, in truth, this was no part of my deſign; 
ſo far from it, chat in writing the firſt part, though 
it is much to my ſatisfaction, that the account 
there given of the Chriſtian Religion is agreeing 
with the genuine principles of that people, rf 0-4 
pw forbore mentioning the Quakers in it, 

cauſe of the unaccountable a which chat that 
people lay under among ſome; and alſo, becauſe 
"me: doctrine there advanced, was not firſt taken up 


by 
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by me upon joining myſelf in ſociety with chat peo- 
le, but was according to my conſtant belief and 
judgment, before I walked in communion with 
them, or was well acquainted with their perſons 
or princ err and I therefore joined myſelf in re- 


ligious ſociety with them, becauſe I found their 
doctrines, upon enquiry, moſt agreeing with the 
doctrines of the primitive Chriſtians, recorded in 
the ſcriptures of the New Teſtament: the Holy 
Spirit, (as I firmly believe) opening my underſtand- 


ing, and aſſiſting me in making ſuch enquiry, and 


forming ſuch judgment. This being the caſe 
what I writ was not to palliate Quakeriſm ancient 
or modern, as this author inſinuates, but to de- 
clare what was my conſtant faith and judgment, 
relating to the peculiar doctrines and facts oi the 
Chriſtian Religion, both before and ſince I came 
under that denomination. 

Having given this brief account of my deſign 
in publiſhing theſe tracts, ſo far as concerns the 
doctrines therein advanced, which this author has 
no where, that I member, objected to; it re- 
mains that I ſay ſomething to that part which re- 
lates to the evidence of the Chriſtian Religion, 
which I call the principal evidence; but this author 
is ſo far from admitting it as ſuch, that (though 
he does not deny, but acknowledges the doctrine 
which is the foundation of it, yet) he will not 
allow it to be an evidence at all. The matter in 


controverſy then between him and me, is not any 


point of doctrine; for he does not charge me wi 
any error of that kind, but what he charges me with, 
is, aſſigning a wrong evidence of the Chriſtian 


Religion. For which he gives reaſons, firſt in 


neral, and then in particular; in which method 


ſhall follow him, firſt, by farther explaining the 
evidence of Chriſtianity recommended by me; 
and then anſwering, ſo far as appears neceſſary, his 
particular 


| 
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| 
| 
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particular objections againſt it, and this with a 
ſingle regard to truth, and for no other conſide- 
ration whatſoever ; for truth and a ſound judg- 
ment, in a matter of this moment, is above all 
things to be deſired, and as that was the only 
motive which firſt induced me to write upon it, 
ſo it is the only inducement for me to write in 
defence of it. A 

In, the firſt place then, to ſtate the matter in 
debate, I lay it down as a foundation, that a com- 
plete evidence of the Chriſtian Religion, ought to 
be an evidence of it conſidered in all its parts. 


And as there are evidences of ſeveral kinds, ſo the 


nearer any particular evidence comes to this cha- 
racter, the greater is its weight and cogency. 
Again, as there are two parts of the Chriſtian 


Religion, viz. the external, and the internal part, 


fo there are two kinds of evidences under the fame 
denominations, that is to ſay, the prophecies of 
the ancient prophets, and the miracles of Chriſt 


and his apoſtles, which I call external evidences, 


(though others alſo may be added under that claſs) 
and the purity of the doctrines and precepts of 


Chriſtianity, together with the experience of the 


work of ſanctification, through the ſpirit of Chriſt, 
which I call the internal evidences of it. f 

Farther, Chriſt, the author of the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion, is to be conſidered under a two-fold cha- 
racter; as man, who was born of the Virgin Ma- 
ry, ſuffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, 
dead and buried; and as God, in which ſenſe he 
was in the beginning, before all worlds, and is 


called in ſcripture, be word, the. wiſdom, and 


power of God. In the firſt ſenſe he was, and is, 
outward. In the. laſt, he fills all things, and 1s 
preſent every where, more eſpecially conſidered in 
that relation he bears to mankind as their Saviour 
and Sanctifier, is preſent in the hearts of men, to 

FED | quicken 
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quicken and enlighten them for their aſſiſtance in 


the work of repentance, converſion, ſanctification, 


regeneration, and complete ſalvation. And as 


what Chriſt did and ſuffered for mankind, was 
neceſſary, by the appointment of God the Father, 


for their reconciliation to him, notwithſtanding 
their ſins and trefpaſſes againſt him; ſo his pre- 
ſence with them in them, is as neceſſary for their 


overcoming ſin, and bringing them into a ſtate of 


. holineſs and acceptance with him. 
And this laſt is as truly a part of the Chriſtian 
Religion as the firſt; and both taken together, 


make up the whole entire Chriſtian Religion; and 


therefore, when we ſpeak or write of it, we mean 
that religion which has relation to Chriſt in both 
theſe ſenſes, or elſe we do not take in the whole 
idea of it, but a part only. 

For theſe . e though it be true, that the 
Chriſtian Religion, “ originally and immediately 
ce relates to Jeſus of Nazareth, as without,” ac- 
cording to this author's aſſertion, Pp. 201. © And 
that the great point was at firſt, and now is, whe- 
ce ther he is the true Meſſiah, and anſwers to the 
« diſtinguiſhing characters of that perſon:“ for 
without doubt, the Chriſtian Religion as an out- 


ward profeſſion, diſtin from Judaiſm, Paganiſm, 


&c. was properly ſo denominated from Jeſus of 
Nazareth, who was alſo called Chriſt, and under 
that appellation commenced ſoon after the time 
that Jeſus of Nazareth appeared and ſuffered in the 
fleſh; and it is ſo far the great point in queſtion, 
whether he is the true Meſſiah, and anſwers to 
the diſtinguiſhing characters of that perſon, that if 
thoſe characters are not applicable to him, then 
Jeſus'of Nazareth is not the Mefliah ; and conſe- 
quently, all that is built upon that ſuppoſition 
muſt fall to the ground. Yet though this is true, 
it is alſo as true, that the Chriſtian Religion does 


not relate to Jeſus of Nazareth as without only, 
and 
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and the intire adequate idea or character of the 
Meſſiah, given by the ancient prophets, as well 
as the evangeliſts and apoſtles, is not confined to 
the account given of him as an outward perſon, 
then only _— but regards him in a much 
more extenſive ſenſe, viz. as exiſting before all 
worlds, and filling all things, in which ſenſe he 
is called the word of God, the power and wiſdom of 
God, by which all things were at firſt created, and 
are ſtill ſuſtained. And in this latter ſenſe he is 
inward,” as well as in the former ſenſe he was out- 
ward. For being God, he fills all things, and 
more eſpecially as a ſpirit is immediately preſent 
with the mind of man, which 1s a ſpirit, quicken- 
ing and enlightening of it for the purpoſes before 
declared, all which is inward, and follows neceſ- 
farily from the nature of things, as well as that it 
is abundantly declared in holy ſcripture, 5 
For the ſame analogy, or way of reaſoning, holds 

in this caſe, as in the caſe of worſhip, viz. 
according to our Lord's rational way of expreſ- 
ſing it, God is a ſpirit, and they that worſhip bim, 
muſt worſhip him in ſpirit and in truth. The rea- 
ſon of which ariſes from the ſpiritual nature of 
God, and of the mind of man, and therefore that 
intercourſe or communication between God and 
man in the great duty of worſhip is ſpiritual. 

As this is the caſe reſpecting worſhip, ſo it is 
the ſame reſpecting all intercourſe or communi- 
cation between God and the mind of man; for it 
follows by the ſame way of reaſoning, viz. Chrif, 
as God, is a ſpirit, and therefore they that know 
him, muſt know him in ſpirit, that is, inwardly. 
If this be not the caſe, there 1s no knowing him 
in order to ſalvation at all, for he is removed 
now, as to his outward appearance, and conſe- 
quently that ſaying oi Chriſt, viz. This'is life eter- 
nal, to know thee the only true God, and Feſus Chriſt 
whom thou haſt ſent, would have no relation to pe 
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of this generation, but we ſhould unavoidably be 
deſtitute of that in which conſiſts life eternal, an 
abſurdity by no means to be admitted; from 
whence therefore it muſt follow, that Chriſtians 
in all ages, if they partake of ſalvation through 
them, muſt know him in this manner preſent with 
them : and indeed this only 1s in a proper ſenſe, 
knowledge: that aſſent which we give to the facts 
relating to this outward appearance, 1s properly a 
belief, depending on the teſtimony of thoſe that 
recorded them, and thoſe that preſerved that re- 
cord to this time, which without doubt is a v 
good ground of ſuch a belief; but yet is a diſtinct 
thing from knowledge. A belief, is an aſſent of 
the mind to the truth of ſome facts, or properties, 
or operations of ſomething when abſent upon the 
credit of ſome teſtimony. Knowledge, is an aſſent 
of the mind to the truth of ſome facts, or proper- 
ties, or operations of ſomething when preſent : thus 
men believe that Chriſt laid a foundation for their 
ſalvation, by what he did and ſuffered for them 
in the days of his fleſh : but they only know him 
actually to ſave them, or to complete that work, 
by what he does for them in them: ſo that true 
Chriſtians not only believe his life, death, and re- 
ſurrection, to be real facts, or events, which came 
to paſs about ſeventeen hundred years ago; but 
know him now (by the effects which he pro- 
duces) and the power of his reſurrettion, being made 
conformable to his death, by his preſence with them, 
helping them to mortify the deeds of the body, and 
raiſe their affections from earthly to heavenly 
things, by which they are renewed in the ſpirit of 
their minds, and ſtrengthened with might by his ſpi- 
rit in the inner man. All which can mean nothing 
but an inward immediate influence on the mind 
of man, and follows directly from the nature of 
the goſpel diſpenſation, and the office of Chriſt as 
Saviour and Sanctifier. In which ſenſe he is / "ft | 
| | | ent 
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ſent with men in all ages, completely to wotk 
that ſalvation in them, which in the 90 of his 
fleſh he purchaſed for them. 

Now, as'the truth of this: inward knowledge of 
Chriſt depends on the doctrine of his divinity; for 
it cannot otherwiſe be accounted for, that Chriſt 
ſhould be thus preſent to the minds of men, unleſs 
he is God as well as man; and if he is God, then 
the truth of his inward preſence | is unanfwerably 
eſtabliſhed. | 

For theſe reaſons I ſhall lay before my preſent 
opponent, a few texts of ſcripture, both out of 
the writings of the prophets, and the evangeliſts 
and apoſtles, for confirmation of that fundamen- 
tal Chriſtian doctrine, not to convince him of it 
as what he does not believe, but to put him and 
my reader in remembrance of it, as what directly 
relates to my preſent argument, and remind him 
of this conſequence, which I believe he was not 
aware of, viz. That to deny or oppoſe the inward 
preſence of Chriſt, is to deny the divinity of Chrif. 

' Firſt, Out of that evangelical prophet Iſaiah, 
chap. ix. 6. Unto us a child is born, unto us 4 Son 
is given, and the government ſhall be upon his ſpoul- 
der, and his name ſhall be called Wonderful, Counſel- 
lor, the mighty God, the everlaſting Father, the 
Prince of Peace. Mic. v. 2. But thou Bethlehem 
Epbratab, though thou be little among the thouſands 
of Fudah, yet out of thee ſhall be come forth unto me, 
that is, to be a ruler in Iſrael, whoſe goings forth have 
been from of old from everlaſting. Compare theſe 
texts with John i. from ver. 1. to the 14th, which, 
becauſe it expreſſes the divinity of Chriſt in the 
| fulleſt and cleareſt terms, I ſhall preſent it intire 
to my reader's view, In the beginning was the word, 
and the word was with God, and the word Was God, 
the ſame was in the beginning with God. All things 
were made by _ and without him war not any 
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thing made that «was made. In him was life, and 
the life was the light of men, and the | light ſhineth in 

darkneſs, and the darkneſs comprebended it not. There © F 
was a man ſent from God, whoſe name was Johns {i 
the ſame came for a witneſs, to bear witneſs of the 
light, that all men through him (or through it, for _ - 
ſo it might be rendered) might believe. He was 
not that light, but was ſent to bear witneſs of that 
light. That was the true light which lighteth eve- 
Ty man that cometh into the world. He was in the 
world, and the world was made by him, and the 
world knew him not, He came unto his own, and 
his own received him not. But as many as received 
him, to them he gave power to become the ſons of 
God, even to them that believe on his name, which 
were born not of blood, nor of the will of the fleſh, 
nor of the will of man, but of God. And the word 
was made fleſh, and dwelt among us, (aud we be- 
held his glory, the glory as of the only begotten of the 
- Father) full of grace and truth, — a 
r Coloſſ. i. from ver. 15. to 19. the 
apoſtle ſpeaking of Chriſt, ſays, Vo is the image 
of the inviſible God, the firſt-born of every creature, 
for by him were all things created that are in heaven 
and that are in earth, vifible and inviſible, - whether 
they be thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or 
powers, all things were created by him, and for him 
and he is before all things, and by him all things 
conſiſt, and be is the head of the body, the church. 
Who is the beginning, the firſt-born from the dead, 
that in all things he may have the pre-emmence : for 
it pleaſed the Father, that in him ſbould all. ful- 
neſs dwell, To the like effect, Heb. i, 2, 3. the 
author ſpeaking of Chrift, ſays, By whom alſo be 
made the worlds, who being the brightneſs of bis 
glory, and the expreſs image of bis perſon, and up- 
holding all things, by the word of his power, when 
be bad by himſelf Purges our ſins, ſat down on 20 ; 
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right band of the Majeſty on high. And ver. 10, 
11, 12. Thon Lord in the beginning haſt laid the 
Foundation of the earth, and the heavens are the 
works of thine hands. They ſhall periſh, but thou re- 
maineſt, and they all ſhall wax old as doth a garment, 
and as a veſture ſhalt thou fold them up, and they 
ſhall be changed, but thou art the ſame, and thy years 
ſhall not fail. | 

- Theſe texts are ſo full to the point, that it 
would be needleſs to add any others, (though ma- 
ny others might be added) to prove that, though 
the Chriſtian Religion, conſidered as an external 
inſtitutton, originally and immediately relates to 
Jeſus of Nazareth, as without, yet the Chriſtian 
Religion, conſidered in all its parts, does not 
relate to him only as ſuch ; but the inſpired wri- 
ters, both of the Old and New Teſtament, ſpeak of 
him as exiſting alſo from the beginning, and 
aſcribe to him as he is the word of God, and the 
wiſdom and power of God, the whole work of crea- 
tion and providence, (which, by the bye, is a full 
confirmation from the teſtimony of the holy ſcrip- 


- tures of the argument in my /econd part, drawn 


from the reaſon and nature of things), viz. That 
by Jeſus Chriſt as God, all things were created 
in the beginning, and are ſuſtained to this day. 
And with reſpe& to mankind, that he is the light 
and life of the ſouls of men, always. preſent with 


them to enlighten their darkneſs, quicken their 
deadneſs, ſtrengthen their. weakneſs; and, in a 


word, to lead them into, and preſerve them in, 
a ſteady courſe of virtue and piety. | 1 

This then being an eſſential part of Chriſtianity, 
it is neceſſary it ſhould be attended with a cer- 
tain evidence of truth, as well as what relates to 
Jeſus of Nazareth, as without; for the principal 
thing is not ſimply, that there was ſuch a perſon 


as Jeſus of Nazareth; nor this only, that he then 


did 
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did and ſuffered what was recorded of him; but 
alſo and principally, that he was then, and ſtill 
remains to be, the Saviour of mankind : that is, 
he that ſaves them from ſin itſelf, by his inward 
and ſpiritual appearance, as well as from wrath to 
come, the puniſhment due to it, by that one 
propitiatory ſacrifice once offered on the croſs. 
This being the caſe, a complete Chriſtian faith 
includes a belief in him in both theſe relations ; 
that is, a firm truſt and confidence in his power for 
the overcoming our corruptions, by help inward- 
ly and ſpiritually received from him; and upon 
our thus receiving and obeying of him, not truſt- 
ing in any merits or doings of our own, but on 
the mercy of God, for the remiſſion of ſins that 
are paſt, on the account of that one offering. 
The firſt is to be known by every perſon ſingly 
in himſelf, in all ages of the world, and is that 
by which he becomes actually the Saviour of par- 
ticulars. The laſt is that by which he is the ge- 
neral Saviour of all men potentially ; that - is, 
puts them in a capacity of ſalvation : the firſt 
then is that by which the benefit of the laſt is 
received'and applied, and without which, it can- 
not, nor ever will, be received; and is therefore 
that in which the whole of the Chriſtian Religion 
centers, as to that good which every particular 
believer receives by it; and ought therefore, (as I 
ſaid) in an eſpecial manner to be attended with 
a certain evidence: becauſe without ſuch evi- 
dence, we cannot be aſſured that the coming of 
Chriſt into the world was of any real benefit to 
mankind. 'I ſhall therefore conſider this evidence, 
firſt with reſpect to him that is in the experience 
of it; and then as it relates to others. | 

To the firſt, Is it reaſonable to ſuppoſe that a 
man ſhould enter upon this work, and make ſome. 
good progreſs in it, 13 not know it? Does ſuch 
2 an 
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an one find no real change in the frame and diſ- 
poſition of his mind; by which he can certainly 
diſtinguiſh between a converted and an unconyert- 
ed ſtate? Certainly, as long as there are real dif- 
ferences between good and evil, virtue and vice; 
and real ſenſible comforts attend the one, and pain 
and anxiety of mind the other, of which we have 
frequent mention in the holy ſcriptures, confirm- 
ed by the experience of all that ſeriouſly apply 
themſelves to it: the difference will plainly ap- 
pear, even from the reaſon and nature of things. 
But when the effecting this change is declared to 
be the great end of Chriſt's coming into this 
world, and men by believing, receiving, and 
obeying him, become thus reformed, (which has 
been in all ages, the cafe of all true Chriſtians 
they ſee theſe bleſſed fruits and effects of their 
faith, in a much clearer light; for who can diſ- 
cern the difference between two oppoſite or con- 
trary ſtates, ſo clearly as thoſe who have known 
both? A vicious ungodly man remaining ſuch, 
cannot ſee the beauty and excellency of a virtuous 
religious courſe of life, or at leaſt but vefy dimly, 
nor compare it with the contrary. But they that 
have been in time paſt fornicators, idolators, adul- 
terers, or any otherwiſe vicious ungodly livers, 
but now are become waſhed, faniFified, and jnſftified in 
the name of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and by the ſpirit 
of God, which was the caſe of ſome of the church 
of Corinth formerly, and is more or leſs the caſe 
of all real Chriſtians, who know the benefit of their 
Chriſtian profeſſion, to this day; ' theſe ſee the 
difference between the one and the other, in the 
moſt clear light, and at the fame time are ſenſible 
that it was not of themſelves that this change was 
wrought : for if they had followed their own ſpi- 
rits, their old way of thinking, their own vicious 
appetites and inchnations ſtill, they had remained 
25 | the 
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the ſame perſons, or perhaps grown worſe : but 
that it was by means of ſomething which diſco- 
vered to them their falſe corrupt reaſonings, and 
gave a new turn to the bent and inclination of 
their minds, by which they were brought to ſee 
things differently from their former way of think- 
ing, and purſue things contrary to their former 
courſe of life, ſo that they become changed in- 
wardly in ſpirit, and outwardly in converſation. 

Now the end of Chriſt's coming, which was to 
deſtroy the works of the devil, and to purify and 
ſanctify the hearts of men, being fully anſwered 
as to theſe, there is nothing wanting to them of a 
full evidence and confirmation of the truth of it. 
The only difficulty, that remains, is, How far 
this can be eſteemed an evidence of the truth of 
the Chriſtian Religion to others? Againſt which 
we have many objections raiſed by the author 
under my preſent conſideration, as well as ſome 
others of great name, to which I ſhall ſpeak par- 
ticularly, after having firſt given ſome general 
| reaſons, added to thoſe already advanced by me, 
for aſſerting this to be not only an evidence, but 
the principal evidence of the Chriſtian Religion, 

Firſt, That it is an evidence at large of the Chri- 
tian Religion. In order to it, I ſuppoſe that this 
inward work in heart and ſpirit, not only ope- 
rates to the making clean the inſide, but alfa 
appears in fruits agreeable thereunto ; ſo that the 
converſation of ſuch is remarkably changed from 
evil to good, frem vicious to virtuous ; and if 
this be the caſe, as moſt certainly it is, then ac- 
cording to our Lord's rule, By their fruits you. 
ſhall know them, Mat. vii. 20, where 1t 1s ob- 
ſervable, that our Lord makes this the criterion, 
or rule of judging falſe prophets from true ones, 
pretenders to inſpiration from truly inſpired per- 
{ons ; for he ſays, 1 5. Beware of falſe pro- 
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phets which come to you in ſheops-clothing; but in- 
 wardly they are ravening wolves, ye ſhall. know them 
by their fruits: do men gather grapes from thorns, 
or figs from thiſtles ? Even ſo every good tree bring- 
etb forth good fruit, but a corrupt tree bringeth forth 
corrupt fruit. A good tree cannot bring forth evil 
fruit, neither can a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit. 
Every tree that bringeth not forth good fruit, is hewn 
down, and caſt into the fire: wherefore by their fruits ye 
Pall tuo them, Intimating plainly, that the real 
good or evil fruits or effects, produced by a prophet, 
or any perſon pretending to revelation from God, 
is a certain rule to judge whether his pretences are 
real or feigned; which good fruits conſiſt not in 
bare outſide ſhews, ſuch as ſheeps- clothing, which 
may be put on whilſt the heart is not right; but 
in works agreeable to the nature of the ſheep, 
(and contrary to that of wolves) which are elſe- 
where called, The fruits of the ſpirit, viz. Love, 
Joy, peace, long-/ſuffering, 1 gooaneſs, faith, 
meekneſs, temperance, Gal. v. 22, 23. which, in 
whomſoever they conſtantly and habitually ap- 
pear, give the greateſt ſanction to the doctrines 
and precepts which he publiſhes to the world : 
becauſe it is impoſſible to conceive that ſuch an 
one ſhould go about to delude' or deceive others, 
or that God ſhould ſuffer him to be ſo far deluded 
himſelf, as to believe and publiſh a lie. | So good 
a tree cannot bring forth ſuch evil fruit. 

Again, This 1s not only a rule to diſtinguiſh 
falſe prophets from true; but alſo the diſciples 
of Chriſt in general, to Ph he preached that 
moſt excellent ſermon on the mount, are called 
the light of the world, on account of their good 
works, as Mat. v. 14, 15, 16. Ye are the light of 
the world, a city that is ſet on à bill cannot be bid, 
neither do men light a candle and put it under a bu- 
ſpelt, but on a candleſtick, and it giveth light to all 
that are in the houſe ; let your light fo ſhine before 
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men, that they may ſee your good works, and glari- 
Y your Father, which is in heaven. In this ſenſe 
light and evidence are ſynonymous, and our Lord, 
by telling them that they were the light of the 
world, and adviſing them to let their light fo 
ſhine, Sc. plainly means, that by their good 
works. they ſhould give evidence to the world, 
that they were the children of God, which would 
be a means to induce them to glorify God on 
their behalf, and conſequently that he himſelf, 
whoſe difciples they were, and in whom they had 
believed, came from God, and therefore the doc- 
trines he preached ought to be believed and re- 
ceived by mankind ; inaſmuch as it cannot rea- 
ſonably be conceived, that a deceiver or impoſtor 
ſhould be the author of ſuch good works, accord- 
ing to the maxim before-mentioned, viz, An evil 
tree cannot bring forth good fruits. To which 1 
would add that great badge of diſcipleſhip, love; 
in which all Chriſtian virtues are comprehended, 
which is declared to be both an evidencc to him 
that has it, and to others, as 1 John iii. 14. We 
know that we have paſſed from death unto life, be- 
cauſe we love the brethren. And John xlii. 35. 
By this ſhall all men know that you are my diſciples, 
if you have love one unto another. Chriſtian love 
then is of that particular excellency, that it evi- 
dences itſelf to thoſe in whom it is, and by its 
fruits and effects, which. ſurpaſs thoſe of all other 
kinds of love in their nature and extent, demon- 
ſtrates itſelf to others. I ſhall only add, that 
good works, according to the apoſtle James, are 
an evidence of the reality and ſincerity of faith it- 
ſelf, as James ji. 18, Sew me thy faith without 
thy works, and I will ſhew thee my faith by my 
works, What kind of works the apoſtle means 
appears from ver. 15, 16, viz. works of love, 
mercy, and charity ; which, in whomſoever they are 
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found, make it appear that the faith of ſuch is of 
a right kind; it is an active, and lively, and not 
a dead faith, becauſe it works by love, Gal. v. 6. 
_ © Having thus proved from ſcripture (which is a 
proper proof to this author) that the experience of 
ſanctification through the ſpirit of Chriſt, is an 
evidence to him that knows it, of the Chriſtian 
Religion, and by the fruits and effects which it 
produces, is alſo an evidence of the ſame in ſome 
meaſure to others : I proceed to prove, both from 
ſcripture and reaſon, that it is the principal evi- 
dence of the truth of our holy Religion, not with 
deſign to put a ſlur upon the 8 of Chriſtia- 
nity ariſing from the facts relating to Jeſus Chriſt, 
as this author is pleaſed to charge me, (or at leaſt 
as a conſequence of what I have writ) p. 197, or 
to weaken them in any degree, as he inſinuates p. 
198, But, on the contrary, I believe it will ap- 
_ pear, that though I call the inward teſtimony of 
the ſpirit, the principal evidence of the Chriſtian 
Religion to him that knows it,- and that by its 
good fruits and effects, it becomes the principal 
evidence to others ; that this is ſo far from weak- 
ening the proofs ariſing from external facts, that 
it ſtrengthens and eſtabliſhes them, and that a 
proof of this nature is ſuch, that without it, all 
external proofs would be either no proofs at all, 
or at leaſt would be liable to conſiderable difi- 
culties and objections. But if this appear beyond 
contradiction, theſe remain in their full ſtrength ; 
and if fo, this, with reſpect to theſe, is the prin- 
cipal proof. 3 | 
© The external evidences of Chriſtianity, which 
by our late writers are eſteemed the principal 
ones, are the prophecies of the ancient prophets, and 
the miracles of Chriſt and his apoſtles ; and of theſe 
two they eſteem the laſt the greateſt, as being 
the neareſt and moſt immediate proof, and 3 
ore, 
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fore, ſome writers call it a proof of the firſt ; that 
is, of the truth and right application of the pro- 
phecies to our Lord Jefus Chriſt as the Metab : 
o that according to them, the whole evidence of 
the Chriſtian Religion centers in it, that is, in 
miracles. - _ | | 3 
By miracles I underſtand, in the words of a 
late qudicious * author, ſenſible effects of the ſpe- 
cial and extraordinary power of God: which 
without queſtion, when they appear to be ſo, are 
an undoubted evidence that the perſon, in whom 
that power reſides, acts under a divine direction, 
but this does not always appear at firſt view; 
that is, works which are real effects of a divine 
power, are not always ſelf-evident, but there is 
need of ſome medium, by which we may judge 
them to be ſuch ; which medium, when found out, 
puts it intirely out of doubt, and without it, the 
mind would be under continual ſuſpence about 
them.” This medium then, whatever it be, is a 
proof of the reality and divine authority of mi- 
racles. The author laſt cited, in the words fol- 
lowing his definition of miracles, acknowledges 
this: © Every action indeed, which apparently 
« exceeds the power of the agent who performs 
« it, may in a general ſenſe be called a miracle; 
« but unleſs it appear from the nature and cir- 
« cumſtance of it, to be wrought by God, it 
« cannot be an evidence of a divine revelation.” - 
And then he proceeds to argue from the nature 
and circumſtance of the Chriſtian miracles, that 
they were not wrought by the aſſiſtance of evil 
ſpirits, or by the flight, the ſkill, or confederacy | 
of men. The firſt in theſe words, viz. * That 
© the miracles wrought by Chriſt and his apoſtles, 
« were not wrought by the aſſiſtance of evil ſpi- 
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te rits, I think the doctrines which they atteſt are 
e a ſufficient proof, It could ſerve no intereſt of 
„ wicked and malicious ſpirits to give credit to 
« ſo pure, ſo rational a morality, ſo conducive 
'« to the private and ſocial happineſs of mankind, 
473 8 to ſo holy and ſpiritual worſhip of the 
. pups . 
The ſecond he proves from the nature and cir- 
cumſtances of the facts reported, many of which 
are ſuch as manifeſtly exceed all human power, of 
which he gives ſeveral inſtances, and therefore 
that they could not be wrought by contrivance of 
men, Sc. The purity of the doctrine then, and 
the nature and circumſtance of the miracles of 
Chriſt and his apoſtles, are the medium by which 
they are proved not to be the acts of evil ſpirits, 
nor the contrivance of wicked men, nor of an 
thing elſe which can be aſſigned, but the effects 
of a divine power; therefore they are the effects 
of a divine power. | A 
But though this is a ſtep towards what L have 
in view, yet it does not come up to it fully, there 
is yet a farther and ſtronger proof that the mi- 
racles of Chriſt and his apoſtles were real and di- 
vine, ariſing not only from the purity of the doc- 
trines and precepts delivered by them, ' but from 
the effects which they produced; that is, from 
the power which they that believed in Chriſt re- 
ceived to live accordingly : for notwithſtanding 
the purity of the doctrines delivered by Chriſt 
and his apoſtles, added to the miracles wrought 
by them; yet if there had appeared no real ef- 
fects of them in a viſible orc of life in 
thoſe that received the truth of the goſpel in the 
love of it, theſe alone, void of thoſe happy effects, 
had not been ſufficient of themſelves, to put the 
truth of the Chriſtian Religion entirely out af 
queſtion: for ſuppoſing it poſſible (though in the 
1 = higheſt 
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higheſt degree improbable in the preſent caſe) 
that evil men may publiſh good doctrines and 
precepts, to anſwer ſome evil purpoſes which do 
not at prefent appear ; yet that evil men, or men 
under the influence of a wicked ſpirit, ſhould not 
only publiſh to the world doctrines and precepts 
of the pureſt nature, but alſo ſhould themſelves 
be conſtant practiſers and examples of theſe pre- 
cepts they recommend to others; and farther, 
that thoſe who received their doctrine, were not 
only brought into the belief of certain facts and 
ity" eee which before they were ſtrangers to, 
ut became changed into other men, of blaſphe- 
mers and perſecutors, hateful, and hating one an- 
other, became preachers and practiſers of love 
and meekneſs, of truth and righteouſneſs, which 
was the caſe generally of the firſt converts to 
Chriſtianity, (and is of all real Chriſtians at this 
day). This was, and is, the ſtrongeſt proof that 
the nature of the thing 1s capable of, that the mi- 
racles of Chriſt and his apoſtles were the effects 
of a divine power. It is arguing directly from 
the effect to the cauſe. 
For admitting what is evidently the caſe, that 
the miracles of Chriſt and his apoſtles are actions 
which apparently exceed the power of the agents 


(that is, conſidering them as mere men) and there 


ariſes a queſtion, Whether they are the effects of 
a divine or diabolical, of a good or evil ſpirit ? 
To determine this queſtion, we need only con- 
ſider, Do they manifeſtly tend to good? Yes. Do 
they effect that good for which they are deſigned? 
Yes. Then they cannot be the effect of an evil, 
but muſt be of a good ſpirit, (that 19) of God 
himſelf, or ſuch an act under his direction. For 
ſuch as the effect is, ſuch muſt the cauſe be; good 
fruit cannot proceed from an evil tree: and there- 
fore, as the miracles of Chriſt and his apoſtles, 

; Were 
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were the remote cauſe of thoſe good effects, and 
the ſpirit of Chriſt the immediate cauſe of them. 
This proves directly, that the miracles of Chriſt 
and his apoſtles were real and divine, and with- 
out this they had been deſtitute of ſuch a proof. 
For ſuppoſe farther, an action never ſo great and 
wonderful, yet if nothing of good appears, ei- 
ther in the deſign of it, or the effects attending 
it; we may be at a loſs indeed on whom to place 
it, and there it muſt end. But if ſuch an ac- 
tion be evidently deſigned for good to mankind, 
and in ſome good meaſure anſwers that end, we 


cannot err in aſcribing that action to God, who is 
the author of every good and perfect gift. 


Io illuſtrate this, let us ſuppoſe that two per- 
ſons appeared in the world under theſe two cha- 
racters or circumſtances, the one working many 
wonderful works, ſuch as in appearance exceed 
the power of the agent, or any natural, human 

wer, but no good is procured thereby to man- 

ind in general, or to any particular. The other 
works nothing of that kind, but by preaching, 
converſation and example, he becomes ſuch an 
inſtrument of good, in the reformation of man- 
kind, that it is evident, ſome ſecret virtue or 
power, as a bleſſing from God, attends his pious 
labours. Which of theſe two gives the beſt teſti- 
mony of his divine miſſion? Without queſtion 


the laſt. And if ſo, it proves, that inward good 


effects manifeſting themſelves outwardly in good 
fruits, are of themſelves a greater evidence of the 
divine miſſion, than outward ſenſible miracles of 
themſelves; and conſequently the principal evi- 


dence conſiſts in the good fruits or effects: but 


where both theſe concur, which is manifeſtly the 
caſe of the miracles of Chriſt, and their effects, 
there is every thing that is neceſſary towards the 
| 3 | | completeſt 


1 
completeſt evidence of the whole that can be ex- 
Though I know no fallacy in this reaſoning; 
and am ſure there is no deſign in it to lefſen the 
authority of iniracles, yet becauſe it may perhaps 


appear new to ſome, that I may not be thought 


fingular in it, I ſhall produce two authorities in 


confirmation of it, from men juſtly eſteemed, the 
one for his great improvements in the art of rea- 
ſoning, the other, for his learned, elaborate de- 
fences of the Chriſtian Religion. John Locke, 
in his chapter of the degrees of aſſent, expreſſes 
himſelf thus: Though the common experience, 
c and the ordinary courſe of things, have juſtly 
« a mighty influence on the minds of men, to 
« make them give or refuſe credit to any thing 
c propoſed to their belief; yet there is one caſe, 
ce where the ſtrangeneſs of the fact leſſens not the 
« affent to a fair teſtimony given of it; for where 
ce ſuch ſupernatural events are ſuitable to ends, 
« aimed at by him who has the power to change 
ce the courſe of nature; there, under ſuch circum- 
ce ſtances, they may be the fitter to procure be- 


ce lief, by how much the more they are beyond 


cc or contrary to ordinary obſervation. This is 
ce the proper caſe of miracles, which well at- 
cc teſted do not only find credit themſelves, but 
« give it alſo to other truths, which need fuch 
« confirmation.“ Where it is evident, that in 
« the judgment of this author, it is not the 
ſtrangeneſs of the facts alone, that conſtitutes 
divine miracles, and renders them fit to procure 
belief; but the fuitablenefs of them to ends wor- 
thy of God, who alone has the power to change 


the courſe of nature: and the ends of the Chri- 


ſtian Religion being plainly ſuch, this circum- 
ſtance gives the miracles of Chriſt and his apoſtles 
the utmoſt ſanction they are capable ß. 
| * Dr. 
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Dr. Stillingfleet is yet more full and explicit 
on this ſubject, in his Origines Sacre, book 2. chap. 
10. having firſt ſuppoſed the poſſibility of impoſ- 
- tures, viz. That wicked men may pretend to a 
power of working miracles, and either by ſome con- 
trivance of their own, or by a deluſion of evil ſpi- 
rits, may deceive others into a belief, that they are 
aged by a divine power: of which he gives ſeveral 
inſtances among the Jews, Samaritans, -and Hea- 
thens: for theſe reaſons he lays it down as a ne- 
ceſſary ground of certainty in the caſe of miracles, 
that there ought to be certain Kprripie or notes of 
difference, whereby to know divine miracles from 
deluſions of the ſenſes, and the impoſtures of the 
devil. One, which is the third in order, he ex- 
preſſes in theſe words, ſect 7. Where miracles 
cc are true and divine, there the effects which fol- 
c low them, upon the minds of thoſe that believe 
« them, are true and divine, i. e. the effect of 
cc believing them, is the drawing men from fin 
« unto God: this the primitive believers inſiſted 
&© much upon, as an undoubted evidence that 
ce the miracles of Chriſt were wrought by a divine 
et power, becauſe the effect which followed them 
« was the work of converſion of ſouls from fin 
« and idolatry to God and Chriſt, and all true 

ec piety and virtue; as the effect of the miracles 

cc of Moſes was the drawing people off from ſu- 
<« perſtition and idolatry, to the worſhip of the 
te true God; ſo the effect which followed the 
« belief of the miracles of Chriſt in the world, 
« was the purging men's ſouls from all fin and 
« wickedneſs, to make them new creatures, and 
cc to make them live in all exactneſs and holineſs 
cc of converſation.” And adds, Now is it poſ- 
« ſible, that theſe ſhould be the effects of any 
te evil ſpirit ? But on the contrary we ſee the effect 
© of all impoſtures, and pretended miracles 
« wrought 
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ee wrought by diabolical- power, was to bring 
ec men off from God to fin, and to diſſolve that 
cc ſtrict obligation to duty, which was laid on 
« men by the goſpel of Chriſt.” And gives for 
inſtances the caſe of Simon Magus and others. 
I refer the reader to that whole chapter, and the 
foregoing, for an excellent diſſertation on the 
ſubje& of miracles : but thus much is ſufficient 
to ſhew, that in this learned author's judgment, 
firſt, miracles might be counterfeited to that de- 
gree, as to deceive the unwary ; that therefore it 
is neceſſary there ſhould be ſome certain rules to 
diſtinguiſh right from falſe, divine from diaboli- 
cal. And laſtly, that the bleſſed effects pro- 
duced by thoſe who are endued with that power, 
are an undoubted evidence, in the judgment of 
the primitive Chriſtians, as well as his own, that 
miracles wrought by ſuch were of the right kind; _ 
and that therefore, the ' miracles of Chriſt and 
his apoſtles were real and divine. | 
I fear, leſt by this time I may be thought to 
labour this point too ſtrenuouſly, upon which I 
think it neceſſary to declare, that I am no far- 
ther deſirous of ſucceſs in this controverſy, than 
as I believe the eauſe of Chriſtianity is concerned 
in it; for it is a juſt matter of complaint, that 
the generality of writers of late on that ſide, by 
the Chriſtian Religion, mean either the external 
| hiſtorical part only, or the notional ſpeculative 
rt: the practical part, and what relates to it, 
has too ſmall a ſhare in their writings; at leaſt 
this is certain, that they do not eſteem it an eſ- 
ſential diſtinguiſhing part of Chriſtianity, but con- 
found the piety and morality of the Chriſtian, with 
that of the Heathen and Mahometan, (as this au- 
thor does, which ſhall be conſidered in its place, 
and the proper diſtinguiſhing characters of the one 
and the other declared) and therefore they allow 
| it 


J 
it no place at all as an evidence of the truth 
of our holy religion; whereas in truth, the re- 
formation of mankind in practice, in a greater 
degree and extent than ever was effected by the 


philoſophy of the heathen, or the law of Moſes, 


or any other means whatſoever, was the great 
deſign of Chriſt's coming into the world, and is 


therefore an eſſential conſtituent part of his rea 
. ligion, and ought therefore to be attended with a 


certain evidence of truth; or elſe the Chriſtian 
Religion, ſo far as concerns the great end of 
Chriſt's coming into the world, falls to the 
ground. 57 EI: | 

— Having thus endeavoured to prove, and I hope 
with fucceſs, that the work of ſanctification 
through the ſpirit of Chriſt, is the principal evi- 
dence of the Chriſtian Religion ; and that without 
any prejudice or putting a ſlur, or weakening the 
proofs ariſing from the external facts, but by 
ſtrengthening and confirming of them ; I pro- 
ceed to conſider the conduct of this author relat- 


ing thereto, and firſt, I obſerve he has done me 
juſtice, p. 200, and alibi, lt muſt be acknow- 


« ledged, that Mr. Arſcot has plainly acknow- 
cc ledged the reality of thoſe facts, which he calls 
ce the external hiſtorical part of Chriſtianity ; and 


c has wrote in behalf of the prophecies as ful- 


« filled by Chriſt, and the miracles that were 
« performed by him and his apoſtles, as two great 
te evidences of the truth of Chriſtianity,” which 
he again declares, p. 207, he ſees with ſatisfac- 
tion. It would be a pleaſure to me, if I could 
ſay with equal truth, that I ſee with the like ſa- 


tisfaction, that he has acknowledged as plainly, the 


reality of the inward experiences, and outward 
fruits and effects, of that which I call the inter- 
nal and experimental part of Chriſtianity, which 
(as I have before obſerved) is an eſſential part of 

| our 
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dur holy religion, as the external facts 3 | 


to it. But inſtead of that, — ar he has ac- 
knowledged the truth of it in general terms, and 
is pleaſed to tell us, p. 198. « Sanctification in- 
i deed by the ſpirit is acknowledged by all true 
« Chriſtians, and particularly is fo in the liturgy, 
« articles and homilies of the church of England, 
5 well as i in their great original the New Teſta- 
© ment.“ Yet when he ſpeaks of it more par- 
ticularly, we have it 1 in ſuch terms of 
doubtfulneſs and uncertainty, as renders it of no 
ſpiritual benefit to him that has it, at leaſt which 
he can certainly know to be ſuch, and that con- 
fidered both as in itſelf, and alſo as an evidence 
of the truth of Chriſtianity. As to the firſt, he 
tells us, p. 198. © Though experience is pretend- 
« ed, it is not eaſy to diſtinguiſh the operations 
e of the holy ſpirit from thoſe of our own minds.” 
As to the laſt, he calls it “ An uncertain proof, 
9e p. 197. A dubious bottom and weak founda- 
« tion may poſſibly be downright enthuſiaſm, 
« and the mere work of imagination, p. 198. A 
« very precarious proof, a weak abſurd proof 
ce of the truth of Chriftianity, highly unreaſon- 
« able in its own nature, plainly enthuſiaſtical, 
© and without any foundation, p. 199. merely 
« -imaginary, c. Certainly the ſpiritual part 
of religion is at a very low ebb with this author: 
he does not indeed ſay directly, that the opera- 
tions of the holy ſpirit, in order to ſanctification, 
cannot poſſibly be diſtinguiſhed: from thoſe of our 
own minds; but what he ſays amounts to it in 
effect. For if they were at all diſtinguiſhable, 
though not caſily, they would be ſo far an evi- 
dence of the truth of the Chriſtian Religion: hut 
according to him, they are not ſuch in any de- 
gree; for he calls them thus conſidered, a very 
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abſurd proof, highly unreaſonable, enthuſiaſtical, and 
without any foundation, that 1s, no proof at all. 

It is indeed much to be lamented, that any pro- 
feſſing the holy ſcriptures for their only rule in 
matters ſpiritual and religious, ſhould write of 
this great Chriſtian principle, which the ſcriptures 
ſo plainly bear the teſtimony to, in ſuch terms 
of contempt. And yet this is not the cafe 
of this author only, but many others, ſome of 
whom, though they acknowledge ſuch a principle 
in general words, and ſpeak of it in the ſame 
forms of expreſſion as the holy ſcriptures mention 
it, yet at the ſame time confeſs, they know not 
how to account for its operations, as a principle 
of knowledge and action in religious matters; 
and therefore, though they allow it to be ſome- 
thing diſtinct in its operation from the ordinary 
faculties of our minds, yet they declare with this 
author, they know not how to diſtinguiſh them. 
Others, though they confeſs freely to the truth of 
an inward principle, and that, as they pretend, 
agreeable to the ſcriptures, yet they will not al- 
low it to be any thing diſtinct from human rea- 
ſon at all, but the ſame thing under another 
name ; and therefore they contend, that the texts 
of ſcripture which are generally referred to, for 
proof of a divine principle, are to be underſtood 
of reaſon, as, the word which was from the be- 
ginning, they tell us, ought to be tranſlated rea- 

ſon, and that light which enlightens every man, 
1s the light of reaſon. Now theſe two, though 
they ſeem to differ in the manner of expreſſion, yet 
in truth and reality do not differ at all : for it is 
all one not to have ſuch a principle given me for 
the help of my natural faculties, as to have it, 
and not know that I have it, or when I am in 
the exerciſe of it: and therefore, when theſe 

people's meaning is fitted to the bottom, my 
| muſt 
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muſt acknowledge, as ſome of them do freely, 
that they know no other aſſiſtance in underſtand- 
ing the truths of religion, and applying them to 
their benefit and improvement, than the uſe of 
their natural faculties. 
Now this is the ſoul of deiſm : for the more ra- 
tional part of deiſts do not deny the ſcriptures in 
groſs; on the contrary, they aſſent to a great part 
of them ; and for the hiſtorical and doctrinal parts, 
they aſſent to as much as pleaſes them, upon the 
lame evidence that they believe other hiſtories, 
that 1s, upon teſtimonies merely human, and the 
nature of things, as they term it; but they deny 
that the ſcriptures were written by divine inſpira- 
tion ; ſo that all, from firſt to laſt, with them, is 
to be tried by human reaſon, and no other ſtan- 
dard. And this 1s much the caſe with thoſe who 
' profeſs the ſcriptures to be given by the inſpira- 
tion of God, and conſequently the matter of them 
to be matter of divine revelation, but deny the ne- 
ceſſity of a divine aſſiſtance in the right uſe of them, 
at leaſt as to any help which we can certainly 
know to be ſuch. For whatever the ſcriptures 
were to thoſe who writ them, they are received 
and believed by thoſe upon a bottom of human 
reaſon only, by their own confeſſion: and as it is 
with the profeſſed: deiſts, ſo it is with theſe, all 
centers 'in their own underſtandings as men ; 
the only difference 1s, the deiſt by the uſe of his 
reaſon, ſuch as it is, has found out objections 
againſt ſome parts of the ſcriptures: theſe, by the 
uſe of their reaſon, believe the ſcriptures: but 
both ſtand on the ſame bottom. i 
And theſe laſt, though in a general ſenſe they 
may be termed Chriſtians, yet in all ages they have 
5 the greateſt enemies to Chriſtianity, by 
inging into the church endleſs diſputations, 
which have ſplit and 9 the members of it, 
b 2 one 
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one againſt another about words and phraſes, to 
the deſtruction of the ſubſtance of religion, which 
is charity. And the ſame having extended to this 
age of the world, that which in one ſhape has 
appeared to diſtract and divide Chriſtians one a- 
gainſt another, the ſame thing in another ſhape 
is now at work to deſtroy the whole, by ſubvert- 
ing, if poſſible, the very foundation, either by de- 
nying that there 1s any ſuch thing as a principle 
diſtin&t from our own reaſon, or rendering it an 
uncertain, and conſequently an uſeleſs thing : 
whereas in truth, if we believe the doctrines, and 
facts, and precepts contained in the holy ſcrip- 
tures, we muſt at the ſame time believe that there 
is ſuch a principle diſtin from human reaſon, 
and diſtinguiſhable from it, becauſe the fcriptures 
themſelves were written by the inſpiration of it, 
and plainly declare it: for the terms, in which 
it is expreſſed in holy ſcripture, are ſuch as plain- 
ly denote ſuch a diſtinction. - 

For inſtance, it is frequently mentioned as a 
ſpecial gift of God to mankind, and men are 
therefore exhorted to pray for it, and did ſo, and 
God is ſaid to give bis holy ſpirit to them that aſe 
bim; and again, thoſe that have it, are ſaid to 
pray tbat it may not be taken from them: we have 
alſo mention made in ſcripture, of his lifting up 
the light of his countenance upon good men, which 
is matter of great joy and conſolation to them; 
and at other times, of his hiding his face from them, 
at which they are troubled, which ſhews, that it 
is not only diſtinct from the operations of their 
own minds, but diſtinguiſhable from them: for 
that-which is given to, and may be taken from 
men, without deſtroying the eſſential properties 
of a man, is no conſtituent part of them, but 
ſomething diſtinct from or ſuperadded ta them, 
and that which we are ſenſible when it is preſent, 
1 an 
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and when abſent, is diſtinguiſhable from every 
thing elſe by fome peculiar properties of its own. 
It muſt however be acknowledged; that as God 
is omnipreſent, his ſpirit, which is infeparable 
from him, is always preſent to the mind of man, 


in that general ſenſe, as he is every where: but 
when we ſpeak of him as à principle of ſanctifi- 
cation, opening the underſtanding, difpoling the 
will, and ſetting the faculties of the mind and the 
powers of the body at work for this great end, 
this is a fpeciat act by which he is certainly and 
ſenſibly known to be preſent, working in us to will 
and to do, as the apoftle expreſſes it, according to 
his own good pleaſure, that is, beginning this work 
when he pleaſes, and in every ſtep of it, acting 
freely, And therefore, though he is always pre- 
fent with all men, and with good men eſpecially, 
by a ſecret inviſible hand of power ſupporting 
them, and preſerving them from evil, when they 
are not ſenſible of it, yet he is not always known 
to be fo, but then only when he is pleaſed thus 
to make himſelf known, when all this while the 
man 1s in the free uſe of his reaſon as a man, and 
all the faculties relating thereto, without inter- 
miſſion : which ſnews a plain eaſy diſtinction, 
founded on a real difference between this drvine 
principle and the faculties of the mind of man ; 
the former acting ſometimes upon the latter, and 
directing of them, and the latter acting ſometimes 
under the direction of the former, and ſometimes 
without it. But if we regard the diſtinction of 
theſe principles, as it appears in the holy fcrip- 
tures, it is ſo plainly declared there, that to de- 
ny it, is in effect to render a great part of the 
ſcriptures of the Old and New Teſtament uſeleſs 

and inſignificant. "he 
But perhaps it may be ſaid, that I argue falla- 
ciouſly on this ſubject, by expreſſing myſelf in 
W3: : terms 
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terms: which thoſe who aſſert the identity of rea- 
ſon and revelation, conſidered as an inward prin- 
ciple of knowledge and action in things ſpiritual, 
do not make uſe of, by calling it human reaſon. 
To which I anſwer, that I could name ſeveral of 
the greateſt advocates for reaſon and oppoſers of 
divine revelation as diſtin& from it, who expreſ- 
ly call it our own reaſon, fallible as it may be, 
or human reaſon, ſuch as it is with all its diſad- 
vantages, and aſlert, that this is all rational crea- 
tures have to truſt to. But I am not now ſpeaking 
to theſe, but to ſome who profeſs the ſcriptures, 
and eſteem themſelves, and would be eſteemed, 
Chriſtians: To theſe -I ſay, if by reaſon, which 
ſome of them contend for, they mean not hu- 
man reaſon as ſuch, but a ſpecial gift given of 
God to enlighten the darkneſs, and ſtrengthen the 
weakneſs of. our rational faculties, I have no con- 
troverſy with them, but this, that I eſteem it 
highly neceſſary that in all they write or ſpeak, 
they take ſpecial care to preſerve that diſtinction, 
otherwiſe they will be in danger, leſt, inſtead of 
ſerving the cauſe of Chriſtianity, by coming as 
near as poſſible in expreſſion to the oppoſers of it, 
they ſtrengthen them in their oppoſition to di- 

vine revelation. | 
It is well known what miſchief a pretence to 
reaſon has done to revealed religion; and there- 
fore it is on all hands ſafeſt to keep to thoſe forms 
of ſound words, by which the Holy Ghoſt in the 
ſcriptures expreſſes this principle, where it is 
ſpoken of in ſuch variety of ſignificant words, as 
ee its properties and operations for the 
great end for which it is given. And not in 
compliance with the preſent faſhionable modes of 
expreſſion, give the enemies of divine revelation 
occaſion to believe, that as they are one _ 
YE; them 
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them in their new forms of ſpeaking, they are alſo. 


one with them in their new way of thinking. 
But to return to our author, I would not be un- 
derſtood, by what I have laſt advanced, to charge 
him with a deſign to favour the cauſe of deiſm; 
for I believe that was no part of his deſign : but 
on the other hand, I cannot. ſee what ſervice his 
thus writing can prove to the promotion of true 
Chriſtianity in the world. But for thoſe others 
profeſſing themſelves Chriſtians, to repreſent that 
holy principle, which the ſcriptures ſo plainly 
bear teſtimony to as a ſpecial gift of God, as the 
ſame thing with human reaſon,” is to ſtrike at 
the root of the Chriſtian Religion, and is the ve- 
ry ſpirit of deiſm : for if there is no ſuch gift now 
given of God, to help the weak depraved fac- 
ulties of our minds, to work out our ſalva- 
tion, (which, without doubt, have as much need 
of it now as ever they had) will not the deiſts tell 
you, that therefore there never was any ſuch 1 ; 
and conſequently, all the pretence of thoſe who 
writ the ſcriptures, and preached the goſpel in 
the primitive times by the help of it, is a delu- 
fion. The moſt ſolid anſwer to which objection, 
is, That we therefore believe there was ſuch à prin- 
ciple in the primitive times, becauſe we know ſome- 
thing of it in our own experience at this day. | 
Hence it follows, that thoſe who are ſo freely 
charged with deiſm, for maintaining the ſpiritual 
part of the Chriſtian Religion, and aſſerting the | 
univerſality and ſufficiency of an inward divine 
principle unto ſalvation, are the cloſeſt oppoſers 
of deiſm, and the ſtrongeſt advocates for Chri- 
ſtianity, ſeeing they oppoſe the one in the root and 
foundation of it, which is human reaſon ; and de- 
fend the other in the ſpirit and power of it, by 
which it has an immediate influence on the minds 
of men, for their ſanctification and ſalvation, with» 
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out which the beſt precepts (and ſuch no doubt 
are the precepts of the Chriſtian Religion) would 
not effectually anſwer that end. Hence it alſo 
follows, that the controverſy between the Chri- 
ſtian and Deiſt, does not turn upon this point 
only; v#z. The truth of the external, hiſtorical 
parts of Chriftianity, and the facts which relate 
thereto ;' but alfo, the truth of the internal, prac- 
tical, experimental part, without which the great 
end of Chriſt's coming into the world, which was 
the reformation of mankind, cannot be complete- 
ly anfwered. | g 

If this were not the caſe, the belief of what 
Chriſt did and fuffered in his outward appearance, 
would prove of no advantage at all to mankind; 
for he did not come into the world, and ſuffer 
death, to purchaſe a privilege of ſinning with 
impunity, but to procure remiſſion of fins upon 
condition of repentance, converſion, and amend- 
ment of life, and not otherwiſe; and to lay the 
whole ſtreſs of Chriſtianity on the external facts, 
excluding, of at leaſt ſlightly paſſing over, the 
internal fruits and effects, as no eſſential part of 
it, is in reality to make void the whole, as to 
any good mankind may receive from it. And 
therefore, he that will defend Chriſtianity tho- 
roughly, muſt take in every part of it: and this 
all true Chriſtians, fuch whoſe religion ſtands on 
the true original bottom, will do: theſe, though 
they diſtinguiſh between the outward and inward 
appearance of Chriſt, it is not with deſign to op- 
poſe the one or the other, or to make void the 
_ ends and effects of either, but to give both 
heir proper place in the great work of falvation : 
the one, as that by which remiſſion of ſins is pro- 
cured; the other, as that by which fin itſelf is 
actually deſtroyed, and a virtuous religious con- 
yerſation brought forth, beyond whatever appeared 
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—_— any ſe& of philoſophers, or the adhererits 
to any other ſyſtem of religion and morality. 
Which leads directly to an eaſy ſolution of our 
author's grand objection againſt the experience of 
ſanctification by the ſpirit of Chriſt, being the 
principal evidence of the Chriſtian Religion, or 
indeed any evidence at all: we have it, p. 198. 
<< But ſince according to the doctrine of the lead- 
<« ing Quakers, the ſpirit of Chriſt within is uni- 
* — and belongs to heathens in common 
de with Chriſtians, and ſince ſome of thoſe Hea- 
cc thens are allowed to lead good and pious tives, 
c it is evident that ſuch an inward experience 
* cannot be a proper proof, much leſs the pr 
« cipal evidence of the truth of Chriſtianity, 
cc fince fuch an experience is common to moral 
« Heathens and Chriſtians; for notwithſtanding 
te the piety and good morals of conſcientious 
<< heathens, they may juſtly be ſuppoſed to be 
« imirely ignorant of Chriſtianity, and the facts 
ce that ſupport it.“ The ſame he has repeated, p. 
202, * The experience of fanCtification (that is) 
ein other words of piety and good morals, con- 
« fidered as habirual in men, cannot juſtly be 
<« ſuppoſed to prove the truth of Chriſtianity ; 
* ſince Heathens, Mahometans, and Jews, may 
« be men of piety and good mortals, who, not- 
<« withſtanding, as they are of thoſe denomina- 
* tions, cannot with any propriety be ſaid to em- 
1 brace Chriſtianity,” Again, he repeats it, p. 
205. Such an experience within cannet be a 
ce criterion of the truth of Chriſtianity, ſigee it 
* may be equally pretended to by à perfon who 
4 js not a Chriſtian. For inſtance, by a Mahe- 
« metan in favour of the truth of the Alcoran it- 
« ſelf; if that Mahometan be ſuppoſed to be a 
F< perſon of piety and good morals ; and fach a 
6 e ee is not 4 — and therefore 
cc an 
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« an argument, which, being admitted, would 
© prove the truth of the Mahometan religion 
< cannot poſſibly be ſuppoſed to be the princi- 
« pal proof of the truth of Chriſtianity.” To all 
which it may be anſwered, | 
Though it is not denied, that there were men 
of piety and good morals among Heathens and 
Mahometans, yet their being ſuch is no proof of 
the truth of the heathen idolatry, or Mahometan 
ſuperſtition, as ſanctification, through the ſpirit, 
is a proof of the truth of Chriſtianity : for the 
piety and morality of theſe has not the fame re- 
lation to their particular ſyſtems of idolatry and 
ſuperſtition, as the ſanctification of the Chriſtian 
has to his religion. Piety and purity are a part 
of the Chriſtian Religion truly ſuch, and an eſſen- 
tial conſtituent part too, and inſeparable from it. 
But the caſe is widely different with the Heathens 
and Mahometans ; the virtues of theſe are ſo far 
from having any relation to their particular ſy- 
ſtems of idolatry and ſuperſtition, that the Tites 
and ceremonies of the heathen, in their pretended 
worſhip of their gods, were many of. them in- 
conſiſtent with true piety and morality ; ſome of 
them abſurd and ridiculous, ſome cruel and in- 
human, ſome lewd and obſcene, and therefore 
acted in ſecret, becauſe they would not bear the 
light. Now what relation has piety and morality 
to all theſe, as a proof or evidence of them ? So 
far from it, that the virtues of the heathen were 
rather a conſtant teſtimony againſt them, as being 
inconſiſtent with ſuch wild practices. And there- 
fore we find the beſt writers of morality among 
them, - ſay leaſt of their religious rites and cere- 
monies, but dwell on ſuch topicks as relate to vir- 
tue and vice, intrinſick good and evil, and the 
tendency of theſe to the happineſs of mankind, or 
the contrary; nay, Socrates for that very reaſon, 
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viz. for refining too much on the point of virtue 


and morality, and at the ſame time not ſufficiently 
recommending the religion in vogue, was expo- 
fed to ridicule, tried and condemned as a con- 
temner of the gods. And as he applied philo- 
ſophy to the regulation of life, ſo bs died in ſup- 
Port of that good cauſe. 

As to the virtues of the Mahometans, mh 
of that appears in any of them, can have no rela- 
tion to their being of that ſect, nor be any proof 
of the truth of their' ſuperſtition ; becauſe as all 
is derived from Mahomet, who, it is well known, 
was ſo very far from a pious virtuous perſon, 
that few exceeded him in acts of wickedneſs of 
the worſt kinds; the virtues of any of his fol- 
lowers cannot be attributed to them as ſuch, (for 
it is impoſſible to conceive, that ſuch an evil tree 
can bring forth good fruit) but to that general 
principle of virtue implanted in all mankind, 
which diſcovers to them the beauty and excellen- 
cy of it, and pr evails on ſome to put it in prac- 
tice. 

But the ſtreſs of our author's objection lies in 
this, as he himſelf farther inſiſts on it, p. 213. 
« That good moral heathens, who according to 
« them have the light within, and therefore have 
« that common grace, have likewiſe within them 
cc the principal evidence of the truth of Chriſtian- 
city; and conſequently, are to be conſidered as 
« Chriſtians, and capable of ſalvation as ſuch, 
« even whilſt they are heathens. But ſurely ſuch 
« a ſuppoſition deſtroys itſelf, and is too abſurd 
« to be admitted. 

Anſw. If the piety and virtue of the heathens 
were in all reſpects the ſame with the piety and 
virtue of the Chriſtians, and theſe laſt had no Pe- 
culiar advantages which rendered their morali 
more perfect and extenſive than that of the hea- 

then, 
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then, by which it might be diſtinguiſhed: from it; 
then 1. confeſs this objection would have ſome 
foundation, and theſe fruits and effects, however 
good, would not be fuch an evidence of the 
Chriſtian Religion as 1s contended for : but this 
is not the caſe. For though it is not denied that 
the heathen had a law written in their hearts, 
which was fuch, that thoſe that ſinned againſt it, 
perſiſting in that ſtate, ſhould periſh; and thoſe 
that lived in conformity to it, were, in their ſo 
doing, juſtified in the fight of God, as having 
done their duty according to that light and un- 
derſtanding it pleaſed God to give them; and 
that according to their obeying or not obeying 
this law, they will be acquitted or condemned in 
the day when God ſhall judge the ſecrets of men 
by Jeſus Chriſt : all which is clearly ſet forth by 
the apoſtle, Rom. ii. from ver. 6. to 16. 

And again, though it is not denied, that there 
are to be found in the writings of ſome of their 
philoſophers, particularly. Plato and his followers, 
and alſo their poets, ſome 3 which 

in them ſtrong indications of a divine illumina- 
tion, (of which our friend Robert Barclay has gi- 
ven feveral inftances) as without doubt, he that is 
the God of the Gentiles as well as of the Jews and 
Chriſtians, has left no part of his intelligent, ra- 
tional creatures, without a witneſs or teſtimony of 
himſelf, both inwardly in their minds, and out- 
wardly in the works of creation and providence. 
J ſay, though theſe things are acknowledged, yet 
it muſt alſo be acknowledged, that there are ma- 
ny advantages peculiar to the Chriſtian Religion, 
which to thoſe who ſincerely apply themſelves to 
the right uſe and improvement of them, become 
in a more evident explicit manner the ground of 
4 virtuous pious life, than that of the heathen, 
So that it may be ſaid in the words of the pattie, 
| Rom, 
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Rom. ili. 1, 2. with a little variation of the 
terms, What advantage hath the Cbriſtian? Or 
what profit is there in the outward profeſſion of 
Chriſt? Much every way; chiefly, becauſe unto 
them are committed the holy ſcriptures, the writ- 
teu oracles of God: in which are delivered thoſe 
true grounds and reaſons of a Chriſtian faith, 
and as a fruit of that his practice, that thoſe that 
apply themſelves to it, by the help of that ſpirit 
of power, and faith in 1t, there recommended, 
have a greater aſſurance of ſucceſs in the work of 
ſanctification and holineſs, than ever the heathen, 
under their eircumſtances, had or could have: and 
this being found to anſwer that great end in our 
own experience, becomes the - principal evidence 
of the truth. of Chriſtianity, as before obſerved, 
For what ground of faith and practice had 
theſe, that can be compared with that great and 
miraculous event, The reſurrefion of Chriſt from 
the dead, and our being aſſured that a meaſure 1 


the ſame ſpirit and power by which that was ef. 
fected, is given to thoſe that believe in him, i 
order to raiſe them to newneſs of life? This 
therefore the apoſtle thought neceſſary to preach 
to the Athenians, that learned refined people 
among the Heathen, in order to the — 
of their repentance and converſion : though it ĩs 
obſervable, that notwithſtanding their (kill in 
philoſophy and natural ſcience, he ſeems to have 
made the feweſt converts there of any place Where 
he laboured; but inſtead of that, ſome mocked, 
and others ſaid, We will hear thee again of theſe 
matters. Ne | 
Upon the whole, though I will not deny that 
the heathens might have faith, ſuch of them as 
attended to that inward word of faith, which was 
in them and in all men; yet there is a manifeſt 
difference in degree between their faith and _— 
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of the true Chriſtian : the one having relation to 
God according to thoſe inward and outward ma- 


nifeſtations he was pleaſed to make of himſelf, 
The other beſides this, having alſo relation to 


Chriſt, whom God has ſent forth to be the pro- 


pitiation for our fins through faith in his blood : 
and alſo, to be a ſanctifier and complete Saviour: 
agreeable to that diſtinction and admonition of 
our Lord, Ye believe in God, believe alſo in me. 
And indeed, however it may be the caſe of ſome 
of the heathen, that they believed in God, and 
in thoſe diſcoveries he was pleaſed to make to 
them of himſelf: and this might be a founda- 
tion of moral virtue in them; yet it was not the 
caſe of the heathen in general. On the contra- 
ry, Tully, whoſe philoſophical tracts are an epi- 
tome of their writings, reſolves all into nature, 
and the faculties of our own minds: it being a 
common maxim with him, that to live well is to 
live agreeable to nature, to follow nature as the 
beſt guide of lite; and particularly in his Tuſculan 
queſtions, lib. 3. Ita fit ut animus de ſe ipſo tum 
« judicet, cum id ipſum quo judicatur egrotet. Thus 
« jt comes to pals, that the mind then judges of 
« its own caſe, when that very thing by which 
« this judgment is made, is diſtempered.” 
Again, lib. 4. Corporum adjumenta adbibentur 
&« extrinſecus, animorum ſalus incluſa bis ipſis eſt. 
« The helps for bodies are applied from without; 
« the relief of fouls is within.” Which with me, 
I confeſs, is an inſuperable difficulty, viz. That 
that very thing, which is itſelf diſtempered, ſhould, 
when ſuch, reduce itſelf to a ſound ſtate, in that 
very caſe in which it is diſtempered; nor does it 
all help the matter what that learned heathen adds 
afterwards, viz. © Itaque bene adhibita ratio cernit 
& quid optimum fit, neglefta multis implicatur er- 


* roribus, Therefore reaſon, rightly uſed, diſ- 
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te cerns what is beſt; but neglected, is entangled 
cc in many errors.” For as by reaſon he means 
human reaſon, the difficulty ſtill recurs: this is 
that diſtempered part, which itſelf wants a cure. 
The only way W le this difficulty (at leaſt as it 
appears to me) is, carrying on the analogy; that 
as the diſtempers of our bodies are cured by the 
proper application of bodily remedies from with- 
out, which are ſuited to their natures ; ſo the diſ- 
tempers of our minds are only thoroughly cured 
by the application of ſpiritual remedies agreeable 
to their nature, What are theſe? An inſpiration 
of new thoughts, a new underſtanding, new judg- 
ment of things, and new defires, new purpoſes 
and reſolutions raiſed and ſtrengthened, and by 
degrees perfected, and brought into confirmed ha- 
bits, which could never be brought to paſs, if the 
mind under the power of vicious habits, confirmed 
ſometimes by long practice and the deceitful plea- 
ſures that attend them, was left to itſelf. And 
therefore, to render this work ſucceſsful, it is ne- 
ceſſary men ſhould ſet about it under the conduct 
of a ſuperior power, which is ſufficient to maſter 
all theſe difficulties ; and this can be nothing elſe 
but God himſelf, by ſome kind influence on the 
minds of men for theſe purpoſes ; or at leaſt ſome 
ſpiritual agent of a ſuperior nature and power to 
us, acting under his direction. Any other way of 
curing the diſtempers of the mind, viz. by a 
power merely human, muſt be attended with great 
uncertainties and imperfections, as having no 
fixed point to ſtand upon, but running round in 
a circle: and whatever remedy we aſſign for ſuch 
a cure, itſelf wants a cure ; and whatever medium 
we aſſume for proof of ſuch a thing, itſelf {till 
wants a proof; which is plainly a defe& in that 
wiſe Roman's argument laſt cited, as might be 
eaſily ſhewn, | 
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But becauſe this way of writing concerning the 
weakneſs of human nature, and the neceſſity of 
a divine aſſiſtance for helping its imperfections, is 
not pleaſing to a ſet of men of late ſprung up a- 
mongſt us, who eſteem it a debaſing of it, and are 
very fond of a ſtate of ſelf-ſufficiency and inde- 
pendency, which renders all religion, and the par- 
ticular care and providence of God over mankind, 
a thing uſeleſs and inſignificant; a notion in the 
higheſt degree blaſphemous, and conſequently, 
extremely diſguſtful to religious minds: as if the 
great and all- wiſe Creator had formed mankind 
ſuch as he is, and turned him a drift into a world 
of difficulties and temptations, and left him to 
himſelf to ſteer his own courſe, without taking 
any farther care of him. The very mentioning 
of which one would think enough to' refute it. 
However, becauſe this is a certain conſequence of 
ſome perſons notions, carried to their full length, 
I ſhall add in confirmation of what has been al- 
ready advanced in oppoſition to theſe pernicious 
tenets, the authority of one of the beſt writers 
of this age, and a ſtronger advocate for reaſon in 
religion, than any other of theſe late pretenders 
to it: I mean the learned ſagacious author of The 
Religion, of Nature delineated, p. 22, 23. © They 
* who place all in following nature, if they mean 
« by that phraſe acting according to the nature 
« of things, (that is, treating things as being 
« what they in nature are, or according to truth) 
te ſay what is right, but this does not ſeem to be 
„ their meaning; and if it is, that a man muſt 
« follow his own nature, fince his nature is not 
<« purely rational, but there is a part of him which 
de he has in common with brutes, they appoint 
him a guide which I fear will miſlead him: 
this being commonly more like to prevail than 
the rational part. At beſt this talk is 3 
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« And upon the words [ followy his own nature] he 
cc has this marginal note, Vivere ex hominis natur#. 
« Cic. It is true he adds, Undigue perfet#d & nibil 
tc requirente. But thoſe words haye either no 
«© meaning, or ſuch as will not much mend the 
« matter. For what is Nature undigue perfecta 
<« & nibil requirens? (implying there is no ſuch 
ec thing) Beſides, moral religion doth not conſiſt 
cc in following nature already perfect, but by the 
« practice of religion we aim at the perfecting 
« our natures.” If ſo, then it muſt be done (ſay 
I) by the help of ſomething. diſtin&t from, and 
ſuperior to our nature, which he alſo acknow- 
ledges, as may be clearly gathered from p. 95. to 
110. where he treats of providence under the 

diſtinction of general and particular providence; 
having firſt aſſerted the general ſuperintendency of 
the Divine Being over the ſeveral parts or ſpecies 
of beings in the creation, he argues with great 
modeſty and ſtrength of reaſon, beginning at p. 
98. for the poſſibility of a particular providence, 
or that which reſpects principally particular men, 
and that not only over their bodies, but minds al- 
ſo. Upon this laſt he expreſſes himſelf thus, p. 
og. It is not impoſſible, (for this is all 1 
% contend for here) | though he carries it farther 
« afterwards} that many things may be brought 
© to paſs by means of ſecret and ſometimes ſud- 
cc den influences on our minds, or the minds of 
cc other men, whoſe acts may affect us.” P. 106, 
he purſues the fame topic thus: © I ſay theſe 
ce things, and ſuch like may be; for ſince the 
* motions and actions of men, which depend on 
“e their wills, do alſo depend on their judgments, 
< as theſe again do upon the preſent appearances 
* and non-appearances of things in their minds; 
«© if a new proſpect of things can be any way pro- 
t duced, the lights by which they are ſeen w 
Shs P cc tered, 
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te tered, new forces and directions impreſſed upon 
* the ſpirits, paſſions exalted or abated, the pow- 
c er of; judging enlivened or debilitated, or the 
cc attention taken off, &c. Then new volitions, 
«© deſigns, meaſures, or a ceſſation of thinking 
«© may alſo be produced, and thus many things 
< prevented, that otherwiſe would be, and many 
« things brought about that would not.” Theſe 
things he aſſerts may be produced ſeveral ways, 
the laſt in theſe words: © They may be cauſed 
te by the ſuggeſtion and impulſe, or other ſilent 
* communication of ſome ſpiritual being, per- 
« haps the Deity himſelf; for that ſuch imper- 
ce ceptible influences, and till. whiſpers may be, 
ec none of us all can poſitively deny, that is, that 
we cannot know. certainly that there are no 
ce ſuch things. On the contrary, I believe, there 
« are but few of them, who have made obſerva- 
ce tions on themſelves, and their affairs, but muſt, 
* when they reflect on life paſt, and the various 
« adventures and events in it, find many in- 
ec ſtances, in which their uſual judgment and 
ec ſenſe of things cannot but ſeem to themſelves to 
« have been over-ruled.” Again, p. 107. © That 
there may be poſſibly ſuch inſpirations of new 
„thoughts and counſels, may perhaps farther 
e appear from this, that we ſo frequently find 
te thoughts ariſing in our heads, (more properly 
ce in our minds) into which we are led by no 
* diſcourſe, nothing we read, no clue of reaſon- 
ing, but they ſurprize, and come upon us from 
ce we know not what quarter. If they proceeded 
cc from the mobility of ſpirits, ſtraggling out of or- 
«- der, and fortuitous affections of the brain, or 
ce were of the nature of dreams, why are they not 
« as wild, incoherent, and extravagant as they 
ce are? Not to add, that the world has generally 
+208 acknowledged, and therefore ſeems to have 
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te experienced ſome aſſiſtance and directions given 
to good men by the Deity.” I paſs by what he 
writes of beings ſuperior in nature to us, who he 
ſuppoſes may be miniſters of God's providence 
under him: and ſhall only add what he writes on 
| 1 ſubject of providence, p. 109 & ſeq, ©. We 
« may be ſure he regards every thing as being 
Ee it is, and that therefore his laws muſt be 
© accommodated to the true genius's and capa- 
« cities of thoſe things which are affected by 
© them. The purely material part of the world 
ce is governed by ſuch laws as are ſuited to a 
& ſtate of a being which is inſenſible, paſſive on- 
e ly, and every where and always the ſame, and 
<« theſe ſeem to be ſimple and few, and to carry 
*© natural agents into one conſtant road. But in- 
« telligent, active, free beings, muſt be under 
« government of another form. They muſt 
e (truth requiring it) be conſidered as beings, 
«© who may behave themſelves as they ought or 
« not, as beings ſuſceptible of pleaſure and pain, 
cc as beings, who not only owe to God all that 
« they are or have, but are or may be ſenſible of 
ce this, and to whom therefore it muſt be natural 
ce upon many occaſions to ſupplicate to him for 
« mercy, defence, direction, aſſiſtance. Laſtly, 
«as beings, whoſe caſes admit of great variety, 
«© and therefore that influence, by which he is pre- 
« ſent to them, muſt be different from that, by 
ce which gravitation and the common phæno- 
«© mena are produced in matter. This ſeems to 
e be as it were a public influence; the other a 
ce private, anſwering private caſes and prayers. 
This to operate directly upon the body; the 
ce other more eſpecially kay the mind, and up= 
e on the body by it.” 
By this time, I believe, it appears lainly, 
"_ this worthy author's judgment 1 is, pl mae 
2 a par- 
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2 particular providence over the minds of men, 
as well as their bodies, and that the thing is poſ- 
ſible and rational. Which 1 hope will be a means 
to reſcue the doctrine of a divine influence on our 
minds, from that load of reproach, which is ge- 
nerally caſt upon it. But he comes cloſer to the 
point in the next page, where he argues, (ſpeak- 
ing of a particular providence in the foregoing 
ſenſe): If there may be one, it will unavoid- 
« ably follow that there is one, becauſe in the de- 
« ſcription of providence, p. 95. nothing is ſup- 
« poſed with reſpect to particular cafes, but that 
te they ſhould be provided for in ſuch manner as 
ce will at laſt beſt agree with reaſon. And to allow 
© that this may be done, and yet ſay it is not 
« done, implies a blaſphemy that creates horror. 
< It is to charge the perfect being with one of 
te the greateſt imperfections, and to make him 
* not ſo much as a reaſonable being.” (A very 
juſt conſequence) and therefore he rightly con- 
cludes, « That it is as certain that there is a 
particular providence, as that God is a Being 
« of perfect reaſon. For if men are treated ac- 
«cording to reaſon, they muſt be treated accor- 
« ding to what they are : the virtuous, the juſt, 
« the compaſſionate, &c. as ſuch; and the vi- 
« cious, unjuſt, cruel, Sc. according to what 
« they are, and their ſeveral caſes muſt be taken 
« and conſidered.as they are, which cannot be 
« done without ſuch a providence,” RX 
All which, rightly conſidered, I think amounts 
to a clear demonſtration ; firſt, that human rea- 
ſon, as ſuch, is defective; and ſecondly, that to 
fupply that defect, to reftify the miſtakes our 
imperfect reaſon is liable to, a particular provi- 
dence, conſiſting in a ſecret influence over 
minds of men, as well as a care over their bodies, 
is not only pollible, but actually ſo. And _ 
6 this 
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this particular providence is the only rational 
foundation of E and worſhip towards God, 
and of the doctrine of future rewards and puniſh- 
ments, which have ſuch a connection with the 
belief of a particular providence, that if the one 
be admitted, the other muſt be admitted alſo ; 


if the one be denied, the other cannot be ſup- 
ported ; they ſtand or fall together. And in this 
reſpect, the author laſt mentioned, though he 
profeſſes to confine himſelf to the religion of na- 
tare, founded on reaſon, and the truth of things, 
yet has in that way far outdone Cicero and the 
ancient moraliſts ; and no wonder, having the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the holy {criptures, which theſe want- 
ed. Which are yet more clear and explicit in this 
_ doctrine of an inward, divine influence on the 
minds of men, as a principle of faith, not of na- 
ture. 
The apoſtle, Rom. x. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. calls it 
expreſly the word of faith, for thus he deſcribes 
it: The righteouſneſs which is of faith ſpeaketh on 
this wiſe, ſay not in thine heart, Who ſhall aſcend 
into heaven, that is, to bring Chriſt down from 
above? Or who ſhall deſcend 020 the deep, that is, to 
bring up Chriſt again from the dead! But what ſaith 
it ? The word is nigh thee, even in thy mouth and 
in thy beart, that is the word of faith which we 
preach : That if thou ſhalt confeſs with thy mouth the 
Lord Jeſus, and ſhalt believe in thy heart, that Go 
hath raiſed him from the dead, thou ſhalt be ſaved, 
For with the heart man believeth unto righteouſneſs, 
and with the tongue confeſſion is made unto ſalvation. 
Upon which it may be obſerved, firſt, that the 
goſpel righteouſneſs is the fruit or effect of faith, 
and that this faith hath for its foundation, the 
reſurrettion of Chriſt from the dead; which being 
an eminent act of divine power, properly deno- 
mint the righteouſneſs produced in this way, 
| F:3 | God's 
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God's righteouſneſs, By which it is not only di- 
ſtinguiſned from the righteouſneſs or morality of 
the Heathen, but that of the law of Moſes, which 
having no ſuch foundation, the apoſtle calls their 
own. righteouſneſs ; ; for ſpeaking of the Jews, ver. 
3. He ſays, that they being ignorant of God's right- 
eouſneſs, and going about to eſtabliſh their own right- 
eouſneſs; grounded upon a power merely human, 
have not ſubmitted themſelves unto the righteouſneſs r 
God, grounded upon a power divine. That this 1s 
the ſenſe of this paſſage, I am perſuaded will ap- 
pear to any one that reads it with due attention, 
and compares it with other parts of the ſame 
epiſtle, and elſewhere, where the apoſtle often 
mentions the reſurrection of Chriſt by way of ana- 
logy, drawing a reſemblance between the quick- 
ening and en Chriſt from the dead, and the 
raiſing men up from a ſtate of ſin, which is often 
called death, to a life of righteouſneſs; and there- 
fore it is neceſſary farther to obſerve, that this 
faith, grounded on the reſurrection of Chriſt, is not 
a bare belief of that great event, (for many be- 
lieve it, or pretend ſo to do, who are far from 
that ſtate of righteouſneſs which the Chriſtian re- 
ligion requires) but together with that, a receiv- 
ing and believing in the ſame ſpirit and power by 
which our Lord was raiſed up, in order to be 
quickened and raiſed to newneſs of life, which 
the apoſtle in the 8th chapter makes abſolutely 
neceſſary to the forming a true Chriſtian life; 
for he tells them, ver. 8th, in expreſs words, Now 
if any man have not the ſpirit of Chriſt, he is none of 
his ; and then proceeds, ver. 9, and 10, &c. V 
Chriſt be in you, the body is dead becauſe of fin, buf 
tbe ſpirit is life, becauſe of righteouſneſs. But if the 
Spirit of bim which raiſed up Jeſus from the dead 
. Awell in you, be that raiſed up, Chriſt from the dead, 
400 alſo quicken Jour mortal bodies by bis ſpirit that 
dwelleth 
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dwelleth in you. Here is a plain analogy between 
the inward death of the ſoul by reaſon of ſin, and 
the outward death of Chriſt for ſin ; and the in- 
ward quickening or enlivening both of ſoul and 
body to righteouſneſs, and the outward raiſing of 
Chriſt from the dead by the ſame power. That 
this was the true deſign of the apoſtle, and that 
no other conſtruction can be put on his words, 
is yet more evident, if poſſible, by the following 
verſes, viz. 11; 12. Therefore, brethren, we are 
debtors not to the fleſh, to live after the fleſh. 
Therefore (which connects it with the former ver- 
ſes) ſeeing we have ſuch a powerful aid and aſ- 
ſiſtance, we are debtors, we are under the greateſt 
obligations, by the help of it, not to live after 
the fleſh in the ſinful luſts of it ; For if ye live af- 
ter the fleſh, (being favoured with a power to 
overcome it) ye ſhall die; but if ye through the ſpi- 
rit do mortify the deeds of the body, ye fhall live; 
for as many as are led by the ſpirit of God, they are 
the ſons of God. The great John Locke agrees in 
this interpretation, to whoſe paraphraſe and notes 
on the place the reader is referred: as alſo to 
other paſſages of the apoſtle Paul to the ſame ef- 
fe&t, ſuch as Eph. i. 19, 20. Col, ii. 12, 13. and 
Nom. viii 4. Ps IT 3 e 
To return therefore to the matter which gave 
occaſion for this ſhort diſſertation, it appears I 
hope, by this time, that the Chriſtian life, and 
that piety and morality which is proper to it, has 
many peculiar advantages beyond that of the Hea- 
then, conſiſting in a clear explicit revelation of a 
divine ſupernatural aid and aſſiſtance, which the 
Heathen had not in that evident expreſs manner 
as the Chriſtian; . the experience of which makes 
it, to all thoſe that receive and believe it, a very 
powerful effectual principle of virtue and right- 
couſneſs, exceeding that of the law of Moſes, or 
7805 P 4 that 
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that of the Heathen. For the weakneſs and imper- 
fections of both theſe are thoroughly made up 
and ſupplied by that divine word which was in 
the beginning, and by which all things were 
made, in which was life, and that life was the 
light of men. This word is a certain cure for all 
| — maladies of the mind, it ſearches the wounds, 
whatever they be, to the bottom, finds out the 
cauſe, and applies an effectual remedy to the di- 
ſtempers of it. The author to the Hebrews, un- 
der the influence, no doubt, and in the certain 
experience thereof, gives this elegant deſcription 
of it, chap. iv. 12, 13. The word of God is quick 
and powerful, and Harper than any two-edged 
Sword, piercing even to the dividing aſunder of ſoul 
and ſpirit, and of the joints and marrow, and is a 
eiſcerner of the thougbts and intents of the heart. 
Nor is there any creature that is not manifeſt in his 
fight, but all things are naked and opened to the eyes 
e him with whom we have to do. Which cannot 
be underſtood in any other ſenſe than an inward 
immediate diſcovery made by God to man, in 
the ſecret of his heart, of the very intents and 
- Purpoſes of it, to ſeparate the good from the evil, 
the precious from the vile, and to fave the ſoul 
that believes in it and obeys it from the power 
of the one, and preſerve it in the love and prac- 
tice of the other: here then is a fixed point, in 
which all our religious ſearches and endeavours 
center, not the mind diſtempered, as it is to cure 
itſelf, but a ſtedfaſt faith — truſt in God, for 
wiſdom and power from him, by virtue of this 
inward, lively, active word, given for that end. 
Beyond this nothing can be expected, or is want- 
od, did men but believe in it, and obey it, to 
complete the happineſs of mankind : and no ſy- 
ſtem of religion or morality, beſides the Chriſtian, 
fo evidently diſcoyers or reveals it. For although 
this 
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this gift is univerſal, and all men have it, and thoſe 
in all ages and nations, who truly fear God and 
work righteouſneſs, they do ſo by the help of it. 
Yet to the Heathen it is as a ligbt foining in 
darkneſs, and the darkneſs comprehendeth it not, 
they do not certainly know it to be what it is: 
but to the Chriſtian, truly ſuch, it is a light ſhining 
out of darkneſs, diſcovering itſelf to be the grace, 
or gift of God, for the ſaving the foul, Which 
is one difference between the piety and morality 
of the Chriſtian, and that of the Heathen, and 
=_ a manifeſt preference of the one before the 
Other. | 

Another diſtinguiſhing character of the Chri- 
ſtian morality conſiſts in the wonderful ſucceſs 
and bleſſed effects which it produced in the re- 
formation of mankind, beyond any ſyſtem of 
philoſophy among the Heathen, or all of them 
taken together; both in the real converſion of 
men from evil to good, and the number of fuch 
converts. Upon which I would obſerve, that the 
ancient Heathen may be conſidered under two 
claſſes; the one of the moſt barbarous and inhu- 
man kind, ſuch were the inhabitants of theſe 
northern countries, and particularly the old Bri- 
tons, whom the poet calls Britannos boſpitibus 
| feros, which is generally underſtood to imply, 
that they offered human ſacrifice, and exerciſed 
that cruelty on ſtrangers. It is certain they were 
both as to religton and morality extremely ſa- 
vage, as were alſo the inhabitants of the more 
ſouthern climates, ſuch as the Egyptians, of whom 
another poet gives ſuch a diſmal account, as 1s 
ſhocking to perſons of common humanity, and 
much more to religious minds. And therefore 
there can be no competition between them and 
the Chriſtzan, but Chriſtianity is a very great re- 
formation from this darkeſt fide of paganiſm, and 
ep a 
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an ineſtimable bleſſing compared with ſuch in- 
human uſages. 

The only queſtion then lies between the Chri- 
ſtian and the politer part of the Heathen, viz. 
The ancient Greeks and Romans, among whom it 
is confeſſed, that there were thoſe that taught 

rules of virtue, and ſome of them practiſed 
them; and it is not my deſign to derogate from 
the juſt credit which belongs to any of them : 
however, 1t will not debaſe them at all to ſay, 
that. there are much better rules of life to be 
found in the holy ſcriptures, eſpecially the New 
Teſtament. But this is not all I aim at in this 
Place, but to ſhew the ſuperior excellency of the 
Chriſtian Religion from the great ſucceſs it had, 
and the bleſſed effects it actually produced in the 
reformation of mankind, in turning multitudes 
from the evil of their ways, wherever it reached, 
in the firſt publication of it, and in all places 
ſince, where it has prevailed in its original purity 
and ſimplicity, (for this is what I always mean by 
the Chriſtian Religion). And that much beyond 
any effects that could ever be aſcribed to the doc- 
trines of any of the Ne eh or all of them 
together. 

For proof of this, there is no need to dip much 
into the Heathen or Chriſtian hiſtory; it is cer- 
tain that the moraliſts among the Heathen, what- 
ever good rules and precepts of life they delivered, 
yet they ſtuck to the religion of the time and 

lace where they K which was polytheiſm and 
idolatry. 

It was the firſt nebept of Pythagoras, in his 
golden verſes, to worſhip the gods according to the 
law. And Cicero, the greateſt among the La- 
tins, after having told us, that thoſe who aſſert 
the being of the gods, are at ſuch variety and diſa- 
3 among themſelves, that it is troubleſome 
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even to reckon up their opinions about it, which one 
would think ſhould: have led that diſcerning Ro- 
man into the conſideration of one God, as the 
ſhorteſt and ſureſt way to get rid of that trouble: 
yet, inſtead of that, he proceeds to enumerate 
moſt of the ſentiments © j he Greeks relating to 
their gods; many of them extremely abſurd, and 
often contradicting each other ; and though he 
reprehends moſt oſ them for ſome peculiar ab- 
ſurdities, yet agrees with them in the main, in 
aſſerting a plurality of gods, and attributing to 
the many thoſe acts +; providence, &c. which 
only belong to the one true and living God. 
This was the caſe of the Heathen moraliſts 1 in ge- 
neral. 

On the other hand, che Chriſtian Religion, when 
it firſt appeared in the world, was in a conſtant 
teſtimony againſt theſe abſurd contradictory ſen- 
timents, for which, the publiſhers and- profeſſors 
of it were expoſed. to the ſevereſt perſecutions, 
often to death itſelf, in a very cruel and inhuman 
manner, as may be ſeen in the hiſtories of the 
perſecutions, &c. in the .firſt three centuries; - 
which yet they endured with a courage and con- 
ſtancy more than human; till at laſt they ſo over- 
came by patient ſufferings, that Heatheniſm, with 
all its idolatrous rites and appurtenances, was gra- 
dually extinguiſhed in a conſiderable part of the 
world, and the belief of one God introduced and 
eſtabliſhed in the room thereof: which muſt be 
allowed to be of itſelf a very great reformation, 
and ſuch as the Heathen moraliſts were ſo far from 
effecting, that they never attempted it. | 

But this was not all the fruit mankind 'reaped 
by the Chriſtian Religion, for they were as much 
reformed in practice, as they were ſet right in 
judgment, by that remarkable change that ap- 
peared every where among thoſe that received the 
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truth of the goſpel in the love of it; ſuch as was 
never known to be the effect of any doctrine pub- 
liſhed by the Heathen moraliſts. I cannot bet- 
ter expreſs theſe excellent fruits of the faith of 

the goſpel compared with the ſucceſs of the Hea- 
then moraliſt, than in the words of the great Dr. 
Stillingfleet, in his Origines Sacre, lib. 2. chap. 
ir. ſect. 23. Of all the ſucceſs of the goſpel, 
te that, upon the hearts and lives of men deſerves 
« the greateſt conſideration. The great efficacy 
te and power of the goſpel was abundantly ſeen 
10 in that great alteration which it wrought in all 
te thoſe who were the hearty embracers of it. 
« The philoſophers did very frequently, and de- 
te ſervedly complain of the great inefficacy of all 
* their moral precepts upon the minds of men, 
« and that by all their inſtructions, Politiora non 
e meliora ingenia funt. Men improved more in 
« knowledge than goodneſs.” And having ſpoken 
of the great deſign of the goſpel, and 7 ef- 
ficacy of its doctrine out of the ſcriptures, he tells 
us, That which manifeſts the exceeding. great 
« power and excellency of the goſpel was, that it 
« not only turned men from one way of worſhi 
< to another, which is a matter of no great Fi 
c ficulty, but that it turned men together with 
ce that, from their luſts and ſenſuality, to an holy 
* and unblameable life. For men being more in 
tc love with their ſins than their opinions, it muſt 
ce needs be a greater power which draws men 
„ from the practice $7.4 habitual fin, than that 
* which makes them change their opinions, or 
alter the way of worſhip they were brought up 
« in; this is that which Origen againſt Celſus 
tt triumphs in, as the moſt ſignal evidence of a 
te divine power in the doctrine of Chriſt,” (then 
it ſeems 1t was the principal evidence with him) 
e that it wrought ſo great an alteration, on all 
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t that truly embraced it, that of vicious, de- 
ce bauched, diſſolute, it made them temperate, 
c ſober, religious. And then comparing the 
ce Chriſtian churches of that age with other po- 
« pular aſſemblies in the ſame places, and ſhewing 
ce their, great preference, he [Origen] concludes, 
«© How can it be but rational to adore the divi- 
<« nity of Jeſus, who was able to accompliſh ſuch 
« great things, and that not upon one or two, 
ce but upon ſuch great multitudes as were then 
« converted to the Chriſtian faith? We read of 
cc one Phædon, and one Polemon, brought from 
ce their debaucheries by Socrates and Xenocra- 
e tes; but what are theſe compared with thoſe 
« who were turned from their fins to God by 
ce the goſpel of Chriſt ?” 
Again, Lactantius excellently manifeſts, that 
« philoſophy could never do ſo much good in the 
« world as Chriſtianity did, becauſe that was not 
ec ſuited at all to common capacities, and did 
« require ſo much ſkill in the arts to prepare 
« men for it, which it is impoſſible all ſhould 
ce be well ſkilled in, who yet are as capable of 
« happineſs as any others. And how inefficacious 
ce the precepts of philoſophers were, appears from 
ce the philoſophers themſelves, who were far from 
« having command by them over their maſter- 
ce leſs paſſions, and were fain ſometimes to con- 
« feſs that nature was too headſtrong to be kept 
« in by ſuch weak reins as the precepts of phi- 
« loſophy were. But then, what great command 
« divine precepts have upon the ſouls of men, 
cc daily experience ſhews. And proceeds by a 
< citation out of Lactantius, to ſhew the remark- 
<« able alteration which was in any who became 
cc true Chriſtians. That although they were paſ- 
ce ſionate, covetous, fearful, luſtful, cruel, un- 
- aſt, vicious, yer, upon their being Chr Sends 
| | | te they 
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« they became mild, liberal, courageous, tem- 
L perate, merciful, juſt, and unblameable. Which 
& never any were brought to by mere philoſophy, 
« which rather teaches the art of concealing vi- 
te ces than of healing of them, and concludes : 
te but now when Chriſtianity was ſo effectual in 
* the cure of theſe diſtempers which philoſo- 
* phy gave over as beyond its ſkill and power, 
«© when it cured them with ſo great ſucceſs, and 
« that not in a Paracelſian way, for them to re- 
« lapſe afterwards with greater violence, but it 
te did ſo thoroughly unſettle the Fomes morbi, that 
« jt ſhould never gather to ſo great a head again; 
ec doth not this argue a power more than philo- 
er ſophical, and that could be no leſs than a 
« divine power, which tended ſo much to reform 
© the world, and to promote oo goodneſs in 
cc it. 53 

Thus far Dr. Stillingfleet ; 6550 which I would 
remark, that the teſtimonies of Origen and Lac- 
tantius, which he chiefly inſiſts on, next to that 
of the holy ſcriptures, are the more to be regard- 
ed, becauſe they lived in the early ages of Chri- 
ſtianity, and did not write of things at a diſtance, 
but what paſſed in their own times, and the age 
immediately preceding them, which was next to 
the apoſtles, for Origen was born in or about the 
year of Chriſt 18 5, and died in the year 254. 
Lactantius lived ſomewhat after him; and there- 
fore what theſe writ muſt be taken for the ſtate of 
Chriſtianity in the firſt and purer ages of it, and 
ſhews what it was capable of doing, and actually 
did, in anſwering the great end of its inſtitution, 
the reformation of mankind, beyond any other ſyſtem 
of religion or morality. And indeed, while the 
Chriſtian Religion ſtood on its true original bot- 
tom, viz. Faith in the operation of God by his ſpirit 
fer the ſaving of the ſoul, there was reaſon to 8 

pe 
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pect this ſucceſs from the nature of the thing, 


and in fact it did appear among the converts and 


profeſſors of it, in a very general and remarkable 
manner, much more ſo than could poſſibly be ex- 
pected from the feeble efforts of human reaſon 
without this aſſiſtance. 

I hope by this time the * ſees clearly the 
difference between the ſanCtification of the Chri- 
ſtian, and the piety and morality of the Hea- 
then: and that though it is not denied, that there 
were ſome pious virtuous perſons among the lat- 
ter, yet the diſtinction between the virtues of theſe 
and the Chriſtians, was viſible and obvious, and 


therefore does not at all hinder this from dich 5 


an evidence of the truth of Chriſtianity; for whic 


re aſon, the author I am concerned with, muſt ex- 


cuſe me, if I ſay, he is in the wrong, and dange- 
rouſly ſo, in writing of this great and only prin- 
ciple of true Chriſtian knowledge, and right 
Chriſtian practice, in ſuch contemptible terms as 
I have beffre obſerved, and particularly confound- 
ing the fruits and graces of the ſpirit of Chriſt, in 
which alone that ſanctification which is peculiar 
to a Chriſtian conſiſts, with the piety and morality 
of the Heathen, as if they were the ſame things 


or not eaſily diſtinguiſhable : the contrary of which 
. I hope the unbaiaſſed Judicious reader 1s fully ſen- 


ſible of. 


Nor does it help him at all what he writes, p. 
198. © Sanctification indeed by the ſpirit is ac- 


<< e ae by all true Chriſtians, and parti- 


« cular "y is ſo in the liturgy, articles and homi- 
t 


ce les of the church of England, as well as their 


ce great original the New Teſtament.” For to 
what purpoſe ſerves this acknowledgment, if it 
bring forth no other or better fruits than the Hea- 


then. But the articles of the Church of Eng- 


land plainly diſtinguiſh, not only between the 


works 
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works of the Heathen and Chriſtian, but between 
«thoſe of one Chriſtian and another, wiz. the re- 
generate and the unregenerate; the firſt as pro- 
ceeding from the inſpiration of the ſpirit of Chriſt, 
they declare to be acceptable to God; but the laſt, 
as not being 3 according to his will, hat- 


ever appearance of good they may have, they de- 
clare not pleaſing to him, for which ſee article, 
12, 13. | i / 

The articles and homilies, as well as ſome paſ- 
fages in the liturgy, are plainly calculated to 
eſtabliſh the neceſſity of aſſiſtance from God by 
his ſpirit, for working ſuch works as are accept- 
able to him, in oppoſition to Pelagianiſm, and 
agreeable to the doctrines maintained in theſe. 
conſiderations. But all the writers of that church 
do not come up to the ſenſe of theſe articles in 
this point, of which this author has given us a 
ſmall ſpecimen, p. 202, in theſe words: © Surely 
« the grace of God was never wanting in ſome 
« degree to favour thoſe in any age of the world, 
© who exerted their hearty endeavours to be good 
© and virtuous.” Where he makes men's hearty 
endeavours to be the firſt ſtep to their becoming 
virtuous in a Chriſtian ſenſe, and the grace of 
God upon that to favour them. | Whereas, accord- 
ing to the doctrine of the apoſtle, and the truth 
of the caſe, the grace of God exciting thoſe hearty 
endeavours, is the firſt mover, and theſe endea- 
vours follow the motions of it, and act by faith 
in its power, and under its direction; for it is 
God that works in us to will and to do of bis own 
good pleaſure. It is by this, and not any endea- 
vours of theirs, however hearty, that ſinners are 
firſt awakened and called out of their ſinful ſtate 
unto repentance, and being obedient to this call, 
by the ſame they are ſanctiſied, and being * 
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fied, by the ſame they are juſtified in the name of 
our Lord Jeſus Chrift, and by the ſpirit of God. 

It is not the acknowledgment or profeſſion of 
theſe things that avails unto ſalvation, but the 
certain knowledge and experience of them. And 
the great complaint which is now juſtly to be 
made againſt the profeſſors of Chriſtianity is, that 
theſe things both in their writings and preachings, 
are Either paſſed over in ſilence, or very ſlightly 
touched upon ; whereas in truth and reality, they 
are the moſt ſubſtantial part of Chriſtianity, in 
which all the benefits of it are rightly conveyed 
to us. | 
But I expect it may after all be aſked, What 
does tb. inward experience, or teſtimony of the ſpi- 
rit prove? Is it a proof of the inſpiration and au- 
thority of the ſcriptures, ur of their right interpreta- 
tion? This our author declares to be weak and 
abſurd : © For as to the inſpiration of the ſcrip- 
cc tures, it is to be conſidered as a fact in que- 
ce ſtion, and therefore is to be proved by proper 
ce teſtimonies of a fact, which can be only ex- 
cc ternal ; namely, the declared ſentiments of the 
« primitive Chriſtians, and the conſtant tradition 
cc of the catholick church for near ſeventeen cen- 
cc turies ; after ſo many ages the pretence of the 
« ſpirit within to prove an ancient fact comes 
ce finely too late. And indeed it is highly un- 
&« reaſonable in its own nature, unleſs it be con- 
« firmed without by miraculous facts, p. 199. 

Dr. Burnet, .in his expoſition of the 6th article 
of the church of England, has an objection of the 
fame nature in theſe words, p. 79. I will not 
« urge that of the teſtimony of the ſpirit, which 
«© many have had recourſe to. This is only an 


A 


« argument to him that feels it, if it is one at 


« all; and therefore it proves nothing to another 
« perſon; beſides, the utmoſt that can be made 
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« of this, is, that a good man, feeling the very 
« powerful effects of the Chriſtian Religion on 
« his own heart, in the reforming his nature, and 
« calming his conſcience, together with thoſe 
« comforts that ariſe out of it, is convinced in 
« general of the whole of Chriſtianity, (then this 
c may be an evidence of the truth of it to him 
« that feels it) by the happy effects it has upon 
c. his own mind; but it does not from hence 
« appear, how he ſhould know that ſuch books, 
ce and ſuch paſſages in them, ſhould come from 
« a divine original: and that he ſhould be able 
ce to diſtinguiſh what 1s genuine in them from 
« what is ſpurious.” And then proceeds to ar- 
guments of another kind, viz. from the hitory of 
the firſt ages of Chriſtianity, to defend the canon 
of ſcripture now ſettl⸗d . | 

To the like . wa the author under preſent 
conſideration objects, p. 205. © Whatever may 
ce be pretended to be felt within, as an effect of 
<« the operations of the ſpirit, cannot be proved 
ce to others without, who may doubt of it; ſince 
ce they can judge of nothing but what is viſible, 
cc pan what may not ariſe, as hath been intimat- 
ce ed, from other principles; and conſequently 
« ſuch an inward experience of ſanctification, as is 
ce pleaded for, cannot. poſſibly be the principal 
« evidence of Chriſtianity, as being confined to 
te the breaſt of him that experiences it.” 

This objection, with the former part of Dr. Bur- 
net's, and ſome others that might be mentioned 
of the ſame nature, does not at all affect my ar- 

ument, ſeeing I no where place the evidence of 
the Chriſtian Religion ariſing from the work of 
ſanctification, as that work is confined to the 

breaſt of him that experiences it, but as diffuſin 
or manifeſting itſelf in fruits agreeable, For as 
the works of the fleſh, which are wicked, 947 
NIIEUT ; 
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nifeſt; ſo the fruits of the ſpirit, which are good 


fruits, are equally manifeſt. And where any man, 
or number of men, who were in a remarkable 
manner under the power, and in the practice, of 
wicked works, become changed into a contr 
courſe of converlation, by receiving and believing 
in the ſpirit of Chriſt, theſe give the beſt teſti- 
mony, — only of the truth, but of the power and 
efficacy of the Chriſtian Religion. And I may 

venture to appeal to the unprejudiced art of 
mankind, whether if this were generally 11 ſtate 
of the profeſſors of Chriſtianity, viz. That they 
were evidently the better for their religion, it 
would not be the ſhorteſt and ſureſt way to ſtop 
the mouths of gainſayers and oppoſers. 

Which alſo eaſily ſolves another objection of 
this author, in theſe words, p. 204. © Mr. A. 


* cannot be ſecure upon his principle of being 
«© impoſed upon by fancy and imagination, in- 


« ſtead of the immediate revelation and inward 
ce ſealing or teſtimony of the ſpirit, unleſs it be 


cc attended with miraculous effects, as in the 


ce apoſtolical age.” _ 

This is an object ion of a very peculiar kind, and 
would admit of ſome ſatirical reflections; hy 
ſhall content myſelf with ſaying, Certainly a man 
is in no danger of being impoſed on by fancy or 


imagination, when he finds a real, not imaginary, ' 


change in the frame and diſpoſition of his mind, 
which was once under the power of vicious ha- 
bits, but is now delivered from that power, and 
takes a much more ſolid real pleaſure in doin 


good, than once he did in doing evil; the plea- 


ſures of which laſt he now ſees were indeed but 
imaginary and deceitful, Let him try how to 
reconcile this way of writing with the articles of 
the church of England, and F the 13th. 

But 
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But to return to that part of the objection which 


relates to the ſcriptures. | 


I am ſure of this, that I have no deſign in what 

J have already, or am about to advance to leſſen 
the authority or uſefulneſs of the holy ſcriptures ; 
on the contrary, I freely declare, that what has 
been now and formerly writ by me, I received 
the firſt hints of in reading thoſe ſacred writings. 
To come then to the point, our author tells us, 
The inſpiration of the ſcriptures is to be conſidered as 
a fat in queſtion, and therefore is to be proved by 
proper teſtimonies of a fact, which can be only exter- 
nal; namely, the declared ſentiments of the primi- 
tive -Chriftians, and conſtant tradition, &c. And 
not to inſiſt that our author here ſets tradition 
above the ſcriptures, as making it the only proof 
of them : I allow that theſe are proper teſtimonies. 
But of what? Why of this, That thoſe books and 
epiſtles which are ſaid to be writ by the four 
evangeliſts, and by the apoſtles of our Lord, 
were really writ by them, and are no forgeries ; 
of which Dr. Burnet and others have collected 
undoubted teſtimonials. But that thoſe books 
contain matter of divine revelation, the proof of 
this muſt ariſe from other topicks, viz. The pe- 
culiar excellency of the doctrines and precepts 
therein contained, and the. remarkable influence 
which theſe had on the lives of thoſe that believed 
and received them, beyond thoſe of any other 
diſpenſation, either to Jews or Gentiles; which 
was owing principally to the ſpirit of Chriſt, 
which they that believed in him received: fo 
that, as has been already obſerved, they not only 
were turned from one profeſſion to another, but 
of ſinners became ſaints. And this was not only 
the caſe of the firſt converts to Chriſtianity, but 
is the caſe of all true Chriſtians in all ages; for 
true Chriſtianity 1s not one thing at one time, and 
| another 
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another thing at another time, but the ſame at all 
times, (however men by their inventions and tra- 
ditions have made it ſeem to differ). In ſhort, 


it is a ſtanding permanent revelation for the ends 
and purpoſes before expreſſed, which ſo immut- 
ably belongs to the nature of it, that it cannot 
ſubſiſt without it, or be ſeparated from it. For 
it was always true, ſince it was ſpoken by him 
that cannot lie, This is life eternal to know thee 
the only true God, and Jeſus Chriſt whom thou haſt 
ent : and that this ſaving knowledge comes by 
revelation, particularly immediate revelation ; For 
no man knows the Son, but the Father, neither knows 


any the Father, but the Son, and he to whom the Son 


will reveal him. 
The author to the Hebrews, ſpeaking by way 
of compariſon between the legal and evangelical 
covenant, plainly expreſſes it, chap. viii. ver. 10, 
11. This is the covenant that I will make with the 
bouſe of Iſrael, after thoſe. days (ſaith the Lord) I 


will put my laws into their mind, and write them in 


their hearts, and I will be to them à God, and they 
ſhall be to me a people. And they ſhall not teach 
every man his neighbour, and every man his brother, 
ſaying, Know the Lord, for they ſhall all know me 
from the leaſt to the greateſt, Which ſhews not 
only the univerſality of this knowledge, accord- 
ing to the peculiar deſign of the goſpel, but the 


nature of it, viz. That it conſiſts in having the 


law of God put in our minds, and written 1n our 
hearts, and 1n this ſenſe he would be to them a 
God, and thoſe that obeyed his laws ſo inwardly 
written ſhould be to him a people : and farther, 
on this condition he tells them, ver. 12. J will 


be merciful to their unrighteouſneſs, and their fins 


and iniquities I will remember no more; or in other 
words, Their former fins ſhall be remitted for TFeſus 


Chriſt's ſake. Now I ſay, in this ſenſe the goſpel 
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is a ſtanding perpetual revelation, and declared 
ſo to be under various forms of expreſſion in ma- 
ny places in the New Teſtament ; which is not 
at all inconſiſtent with the real uſe and benefit 
of the holy ſcriptures, or any other external helps, 
but is that alone which renders them rightly ſer- 
viceable: for it is this inward law of the ſpirit 
of life in Chriſt Jefus, in every particular man's 
breaſt, which rightly applies the doctrines and 
precepts contained in the ſcriptures, to their par- 
ticular edification; not every man left to him- 
ſelf to apply them to himſelf, which too many at- 
tempting to do, wreſt the ſcriptures - to their 
own deſtruction; but by bringing ſuch parts of 
them to their remembrance, and in a cloſe parti- 
cular manner manifeſting to them that this is 
their preſent ſtate and circumſtance. Theſe in- 
ward diſcoveries of the ſpirit of Chriſt anſwering 
the outward records of the experience of holy 
men in the primitive times, as face anſwers face 
in a glaſs: or in the words of the * learned Dr. 
Stillingfleet, where he declares, ' that «© God has 
te promiſed his ſpirit to be a witneſs within them, 
* (belieyers) that by its working and ſtrength- 
© ening grace in their hearts, it may confirm 
* to them the truth of the records of ſcripture, 
« when they find the counterpart of them written 
te in their hearts by the finger of the ſpirit of 
te God.“ | | 

In ſhort, the revelation J have been contending 
for cannot but confirm the truth of the revela- 
tion of the holy ſcriptures, as well as help to a 
right interpretation of them in ſuch points as are 
neceſſary to be believed and practiſed, in the na- 
ture of the thing; becauſe the ſpirit of Chriſt, 
wherever it is, (and according to the tenor of the 


Orig. Sacre, lib, 2, cap. 10. ſect. 5, 
| new 
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new covenant it is in all Chriſtians) cannot deny 
its own, but according to the good ends for 
which it is given, it muſt confirm the truth of 
the doctrines, and help to a right underſtanding 
and application of them, and quicken and ſtrength- 
en the powers or faculties of the mind to the 
practice and precepts contained in theſe ſacred 
writings. If this were not ſo, the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion, notwithſtanding the excellency of its doc- 


trines and precepts, would be a diſpenſation in 
nature and kind the ſame with the law of Moſes, 


viz. weak and unprofitable, for want of that in- 


ward help and aſſiſtance which alone can render it 
effectual. It would be a body of the beſt doc- 
trines and precepts that the world was ever bleſt 
with, but without a ſpirit, a picture or reſem- 
blance of good things, but not the things them- 
ſelves. | : 
I do not aſſert, as Dr, Burnet expreſſes it, That 
it would always appear by this means, how a man 


ſhould know that ſuch books, and ſuch paſſages 


in them, came from a divine original ; or that 
he ſhould be able always to diſtinguiſh what 1s 
genuine from what is ſpurious: nor does it ap- 


pear to me in all caſes neceſſary. It is but a 


very ſmall part of the writings of the New Teſta- 
ment that has ever been called in queſtion, and 
the controverted paſſages in other books not ſo 
many, but that the neceſſary doctrines of the 
Chriſtian Religion are ſufficiently plain to a well- 
diſpoſed mind, in thoſe books and paſſages that 
were never brought into queſtion. And if theſe 
things were never ſo well digeſted, it would not 
ſatisfy men of perverſe, contentious, diſputing 
ſpirits. The main point therefore, is to ſeek af- 
ter this good, worry yy ſincere diſpoſition of mind, 
which, in whomſoever it prevails, will induce 
him that has it to believe the holy ſcriptures to 
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contain matter of divine revelation, even though 


he were not capable of himſelf to find out 


the points in diſpute, or had not read the learn- 


ed diſſertations of others on that ſubject; which 


however I do not at all deſpiſe, where there is 
leiſure and capacity for it; which I mention, that 
neither the reader, nor the author I am concerned 
with, may ſuppoſe that my deſign is in any re- 
ſpect to derogate from the virtue and authority 
of the holy ſcriptures, or any thing tending to 
ſupport and defend it. But I am very free to de- 
clare, as to myſelf, that one great reaſon and 
ground of my belief of them is, that I think 1 
ſee evident marks of a divine original, even in 
the matter of them ; which has made me admire 
at the conduct of this author and divers others, 
who have writ in defence of Chriſtianity, for 
putting ſuch a ſlight on its precepts, as an evi- 
dence of the truth of it; as p. 204. where he tells 
us, „ That though good and holy precepts are 
« a great advantage to the cauſe of Chriſtiani- 
ce ty, yet they do not ſtrictly demonſtrate the 
« truth of it, either in themſelves, or in their 
cc influence on the lives of men; for a good ſy- 
«© ſtem of morality may be ſuppoſed to be form- 
« ed without divine revelation.” And Dr. Co- 
nybeare, who in general reaſons very cloſely and 
juſtly in defence of our holy religion, yet in this 
caſe muſt excuſe me if I diſſent from him, p. 431. 
2d edition of his Defence 7 Revealed Religion, has 
theſe words, viz. © Strictly ſpeaking there can 
« be no internal evidence of revelation at all. 
« For I would deſire to know, what can be con- 
cc cluded from the nature of any doctrines or pre- 
ce cepts delivered? Why this only, That they are 
te either true or falſe; and if true, that it muſt 
ee be the will of God they ſhould be received as 
« fuch, Be it ſo, yet doth it fallow from hence 
ce they. 
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ce they muſt therefore be revealed? No, oertain- 
c ly. Several of the ſame points which are in- 
ec culcated in the goſpels, are contained likewiſe 


cc in the writings of the philoſophers. The in- 


ce ternal evidence of their truth muſt be the ſame 
c in both. But were they equally revealed to 
c both kinds of writers? No, the one learned 
ce them from divine revelation, the other from 
ec principles of human reaſon. The one produce 
&« full proof of a divine commiſſion, the other al- 
e ledge nothing of that kind at all; upon this 
& I muſt affirm, that external proof is the only 
« direct evidence of a revelation, and that all con- 
e cluſions drawn from the nature of the ſeveral 
« doctrines or, precepts, amount to no more than 
ce a condition, or Cauſa fine qud non, as being that 
. without which no external evidence ſhould 
&« admitted.” | £448 
To the ſame effect Dr. Rogers before quoted, 
and ſome others. | | 
Though theſe objections do not directly oppoſe 
my argument, becauſe I no where aſſert, that 
good and holy precepts, either in themſelves, or 
in the influence they have on the lives of men, 
do ſtrictly demonſtrate the truth of Chriſtianity ; 
for I place the evidence not in the influence which 
the precepts have, but in the influence which the 
ſpirit of Chriſt the author of thoſe precepts has 
on the lives of men by quickening and enliven- 
ing the faculties of the mind, that they may 


obey thoſe precepts. The precepts, how good ſo- 


ever without this,, would not (as being only 
written) have that influence on the lives of men, 
as it appears they had among Chriſtians in- the 
firſt ages of Chriſtianity, and would ſtill have, did 
men truly believe them. But though it be thus, 
| yet I cannot with Dr. Conybeare ſay, That the 
doctrines and precepts are ng evidence at all. This 
is 
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is putting an abſolute negative upon them; for 
though he ſuppoſes without proof, that a good 
ſyſtem of morality may be Cn without di- 
vine revelation, yet I deny that there ever was or 
can be ſuch a ſyſtem of morality formed, as will 
any wiſe conduce to the great ends of religion 
without a divine revelation ; and though ſeveral 
of thoſe points that are inculcated in the ſcrip- 
tures, are contained likewiſe in the writings of 
the philoſophers, as the Doctor ſays, yet they are 
not all contained in them. And I would add, 
there are much better rules of life, more cloſely 
adapted to the rooting out vice in the firſt con- 
ception of it, and implanting and cultivating vir- 
tue in the very ground of it, viz. the inmoſt 
thoughts and intentions of the mind; and this in 
a ſteady uniform manner purſued, throughout the 
writings of the New Teſtament, than can be found 
in the writings of the philoſophers. And ſhall 
this manifeſt preference intitle the doctrines and 
precepts of Chriſtianity to no place at all, as an 
evidence of its divine original? Is it not as ra- 
tional and concluſive to argue for the truth of the 
religion from the real goodneſs of it, as from the 
greatneſs of that power by which it was uſhered 
into the world? Is not the firſt as much an un- 
doubted attribute of God as the laſt? And con- 
ſequently when exerted in an extraordinary man- 
ner, as much an evidence of the truth of any re- 
ligion, as his power when extraordinarily exert- 
ed? And if ſo, do not theſe writers take away 
one great ſupport of the Chriſtian cauſe, by de- 
nying poſitively, that there 1s any internal evidence 
of it at all, and that theſe are only a condition, 
or Cauſa fine qud non? Whereas they are in truth 
an eſſential part of our holy religion; and to ar- 
gue for the truth of it from hence, is to argue di- 
realy from the effect to the cauſe. 
735 : As 


1 


As to what the laſt mentioned author has writ, 
that becauſe ſeveral of the ſame points that are 
inculcated in the goſpels, are contained in the 
writings of the philoſophers, therefore the inter- 
nal evidence muſt be the ſame in both: he has 
effectually confuted himſelf elſewhere, when ar- 
guing very juſtly on the imperfections of the law 
or religion of nature, he tells us, ſpeaking of the 
writers of morality, p. 48. However valuable 
« a collection may poſſibly be made from the 
« writings of ſeveral authors, yet no complete 
ce and unexceptionable ſyitem hath been offered 
<« to the world by any one of them.” And p. 50. 
he refers to the Biſhop of London, who (as he 
ſays) has proved, That even the philoſophers, 
« who carried matters of a religious or moral 
* nature to a great heighth, have yet in ſeveral 1 
cc particulars been ignorant, uncertain, or mi- "ol 
ce ſtaken :” for which ſee his ſentiments at large . Hp 
in his Second Paſtoral Letter, from p. 16. forward ; | | 
where he has made a conſiderable collection of the 8 
abſurd ſentiments of the heathen moraliſts. 14 

However, I would not be underſtood to de- | | 
tract from the juſt eſteem which is due to the writ- | 
ings of the heathen moraliſts; but on the contra- 
ry, as in ſome points they agree with the ſacred 
writings, ſo there is good reaſon to believe, that 
thoſe of them who were truly fincere in their 
ſearch after truth in matters of a moral nature, it 
pleaſed God to favour them with divine illumi- 
nations on theſe points. 

Having conſidered this author's moſt material 
objections which concern the doctrine adyanced 
in my conſiderations, as an evidence of Chriſtia- 
nity, I ſhall cloſe it with ſome general obſerva- 
tions upon the whole, 

I have already taken notice, that he no where 
charges me with an error in doctrine, but with 


laying 


. 

laying too great ſtreſs on the inward ſpiritual part 
of the Chriſtian Religion, labouring that point 
rather much. On the other hand, it appears to me 
that he is miſtaken, in laying too little ſtreſs on 
that part of our religion, ſpeaking of it in rerms 
too diminutive and contemptible. How far the 
firſt belongs to me, is referred to the reader's 
judgment upon the ſerious impartial peruſing 
of what I have writ on the ſubject. Though if it 
be thought neceſſary, I freely make this profef- 
ſion in conjunction with my brethren, That re- 
miſſion of fins, and all the gifts and graces of the 
ſpirit of Chriſt, as repentance, ſan#ification, juſti- 
fication, and ſalvation, are the fruits and effects of 
his death, ſuffering, reſurrection, mediation, and in- 
zerceſſion. Having made this declaration, I can- 
not, I preſume, lay too great ſtreſs on the inward 
ſpiritual part of religion, becauſe though a ge- 
neral foundation was laid for all theſe bleſſings b 

the outward coming of Chriſt, yet they are coy- 
veyed and applied to particulars only through-this 
medium: ſo that inſtead of doing any thing to 
the prejudice of the outward coming of Chriſt, 
it is the only way to render it effectual, for all 
the good ends and purpoſes of it. And it may 
be juſtly ſaid in the words of the apoſtle in an- 
other caſe, Do we make void the coming of Chrift 
in the fleſh by faith in his inward and ſpiritual ap- 
pearance ? Nay, but we eſtabliſh it; becauſe all 
the benefits of what he did and ſuffered in that 
appearance become ours : that 1s, operate to our 
ſalvation, only by this means: whereas thoſe who 
magnify and exalt in words the great and good 
things which our Lord Jeſus Chrift did and ſuf- 
fered in that outward appearance, but ſpeak of 
this inward and ſpiritual work in fuch uncertain 
terms as this author, and many others ; though 
they ſeem to honour him in words, yet in truth 


diſhonour 
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diſhonour him, by making void, ſo far as by 
their means this inward work is ſlighted and diſ- 
regarded, the ſalutary effects of all that he did 
and ſuffered for mankind in the fleſh. | 

For theſe reaſons I take the liberty to requeſt 
this author to review his performance, and con- 
ſider ſeriouſly what ſervice it can poſſibly produce 
to the cauſe of religion, to tell the world, ſpeak- 
ing of the work of ſanctification, That one cannot 
be ſecure from being impoſed on by fancy and imagj- 
nation, with more to the ſame. effect already 
taken notice of: and particularly in ſeveral places, 
as p. 202, and 203. calling it the ordinary graces 
of the ſpirit, to diſtinguiſh it from the extraor- 
dinary in the ages cf the apoſtles. And as to that 
diſtinction, if by extraordinary gifts he means the 
gifts of miracles, I acknowledge they are fo far 
extraordinary, that it has not pleaſed God to 
give them but very ſparingly ever ſince the pri- 
Mitive times: but as to the gift of the ſpirit for 
the opening our underſtandings in a certain and 
ſenſible manner, into the neceſſary truths of re- 
ligion, both relating to faith and practice, and 
moreover for the call, qualification, and exerciſe 
_ of a true goſpel miniſtry, and the profitable ad- 
miniſtering other external helps to the church of 
Chriſt, I know no difference there ought to be, 
whatever in fact there is, between one age and an- 
other, it being eſſential to the very being of a 
Chriſtian church, and therefore equally neceſſary 
at all times. And if fo, no matter whether we 
call it ordinary or extraordinary, ſeeing it is the 
ſame now 1t was at firſt: though in my judgment 
it were much the beſt to leave our both theſe 
epithets, as having no foundation in the holy 
fcriptures ; becauſe the one carries in it the idea 
of ſo near an affinity with the ordinary operations 
of our own minds, that as our author ſays, 1t 
| may 
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may be thought not eaſy to diſtinguiſh the one from 
the other, and therefore few will be at the pains, 
or think it worth their while to endeavour it : 
and the other carries the mind to the idea of 
ſomething ſo far at a diſtance, and above its 
reach, that a man will be ready to conclude, . 
that it does not concern him; though in truth 
it does concern all men, but in a more eſpecial 
manner all that name the name, or make profeſ- 
ſion of Jeſus Chriſt. It muſt however be con- 
feſſed with ſorrow, that this gift of God, as to. 
the ſaving work or operation of it, is too much 
neglected among the profeſſors of Chriſtianity : 
the true reaſons of which is, not that his hand 1s 
at all ſhortened that it cannot ſave, or his ear hea- 
Y that be cannot bear, but in general, the iniqui- 
ties of men have ſeparated between God and them ; 
and their fins have hid his face from them, more eſpe- 
cially the ſin of unbelief, reſpecting this excellent 
gift; men wilfully refuſing to hear and obey the 
teſtimonies which the holy men of God in the 
ſcriptures bear unto it, or the invitations of thoſe 
that have known ſomething of the effectual work 
of it, or the ſilent ſtill ſmall voice of it, in their 
own breaſts. For which reaſon, as formerly he 
did not many mighty works among a people 
becauſe of their unbelief, ſo now he does not 
thoſe good works in them and for them, which 
otherwiſe he might do. 

And as this is the main ground and reaſon of 
that great decay and degeneracy from true Chri- 
ſtian piety and purity, viz. men's departing from, 
lighting or diſregarding, this divine principle or 
gift of God; ſo the chief end and deſign of my 
firſt appearing in this manner, and continuing fo 
to do, was and is a ſincere endeavour, if by any 
means I might be inſtrumental to ſtir up the pure 
mind in the profeſſors of Chriſtianity, by putting 


them 
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them in remembrance both from what root their 


great loſs and decay has ſprung, and by what 


means alone the Chriſtian Religion can poſſibly be 
reſtored to its original purity and excellency, that 


by a holy life, agreeable to its pure precepts, they 


may ſhew forth the praiſe of him that has called 
them out of darkneſs into his marvellous light ; 
which would go a great way to ſtop the mouths 
of gainſayers and infidels, who, as they ſpeak 
againſt you as evil-doers, will then be aſhamed, when 
they behold your good converſation in Chriſt Jeſus. 
As this 1s the great thing that 1s wanting among 
the profeſſors of Chriſtianity, I take the liberty 
to expoſtulate a little with them. Would we fe- 


cure the Chriſtian Religion in the moſt effectual 


manner from the attacks of deiſts and infidels ? 
the beſt evidence of the truth of it _ the 


bleſſed effects that it produces in an holy life and 
blameleſs converſation of thoſe that profeſs it, 


let us therefore ſhew forth the power and virtue 


of it in ſuch a converſation, Let every ſoul that 


names the name of Chriſt depart from tniquity. 
It was to redeem ns from this, and to purify to him- 
felf a peculiar people zealous of good works, that 
Chriſt gave himſelf for us. He was manifeſt to take 
away fin, for in him there was no fin, to deſtroy the 
works of the devil. Let not Chriſtians then build 
again that which Chriſt came to deſtroy; if we 
do this, the unbelievers, though they are doing 
the devil's drudgery themſelves, will reproach us 
with it, and charge Chriſtianity with that weak- 
neſs and impotency, or even with that wicked- 
neſs and impiety, which in truth is owing to men's 
neglect and diſregard of it, and following the de- 
vices and deſires of their on corrupt hearts. Let 
us give that evidence of the power and virtue of 
Chriſtianity, which our Lord himſelf recommend- 


ed, viz, By this fhall all men know that yon are 


my 
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my diſciples, if you love one another, but if we bite 
and devour one another, there is the greateſt dan- 
ger that we be conſumed one of another; at leaſt 
this is certain, that we weaken the hands one of 
another, and thereby expoſe the common cauſe 
of Chriſtianity the more effectually to be de- 
ſtroyed by its, profeſſed enemies. And in an eſ- 
pecial manner let us remember, that upon the. 
principles of Chriſtianity and ſound reaſon too, 
we cannot produce thoſe effects, cannot either 
forſake the evil or do the good, cannot love one 
another with that true Chriſtian charity or love, 
which is the perfection of all virtue, of ourſelves ; 
it is not in him that walketh to direct his own 
ſteps, but a good man's ſteps are ordered by the 
Lord; Without him (Chriſt) we can do nothing ; 
through bim ſtrengthening us, we can do all things. 
Let us therefore apply ourſelves with all humi- 
lity of heart and ſpirit by faith, that he would 
grant us according to the riches of his glory, to be 
. flrengthened with might by his ſpirit in the inner 
man. It is by this inward principle alone, that 
we are enabled to produce theſe excellent effects, 
which if it did not immediately illuminate and 
ſtrengthen the mind, all external helps and evi- 
dences would not ſufficiently | anſwer that end. 
Upon the whole, the excellency of this evi- 
dence above all others, conſiſts in this, That at 
the ſame time it aſſures us of the truth of the 
Chriſtian Religion, and produces the bleſſed ef- 
fects of it; whereas it is poſſible, and is actually 
the caſe of many thouſands, to believe the truth 
of it upon external teſtumonies, and contend for 
it too, and be ſo far from feeling theſe good 
fruits and effects brought forth, that many of ſuch 
are as great ſlaves to their vicious appetites and 
inclinations, as others who do not ſo believe. And 
to carry the argument yet farther, men may pay 
; eſs 
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feſs to believe in this inward principle, and aſſent” 


to It in theory, and yet be never the better for 
it, unleſs they ſincerely cleave to it in heart and 
ſpirit with full purpoſe of mind to follow its 
leadings. The Chriſtian Religion is not a reli- 
= of notion only, but a religion of practice 
rought forth from an inward ſpring of love to 
God and man, an heart purified and ſanctified by 
the ſpirit of Chriſt, from whence good works 
as naturally flow, as fruits ſpring from their pro- 
r tree: Make the tree gobd, and its fruit will 
be good. In ſhort, the religion of the goſpel is in 
this reſpect the perfection of all that ever was or 
can be ſaid of religion, and as ſuch, carries its 
own evidence in it to well-diſpoſed minds, and 
by the good fruits it brings forth in theſe, it gives 
the ſtrongeſt evidence to others. By theſe it is, 
that their light ſo ſhines before men, that they ſee 
their good works, and glorify their Father which is 
in heaven. | | 
An improvement of this ſort among Chriſtians, 


would be the moſt effectual means to eſtabliſh in 


the hearts of men a belief of the Chriſtian Reli- 


gion, as the contrary has given the greateſt as 


vantages to its adverſaries; for which reaſon, I 
would recommend to the profeſſors of it under all 
denominations, that they turn the edge of their 
zeal this way, to deſtroy wickedneſs, root and 
branch, and that each party abate ſomewhat of 
that warmth with which they treat each other, for 
the ſake of ſome doctrines and principles pecu- 
liar to themſelves, ſome of which perhaps have no 
direct relation to the grand affair of ſalvation. 
The truths which relate to that are few and plain, 
and ſuch as all may very reaſonably ee in: 
this is a faithful ſaying, and worthy of all accep- 
tation, that Jeſus Chriſt came into the world to ſave 
ſinners ; to which if we add from the ſame in- 
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ſpired author, that they that believe in Chriſt, 
ought to be careful to maintain good works, This 
will go a great way to make up a complete creed 
for a Chriſtian. Theſe truths are worthy of all 
acceptation ; none can be excuſed from them, who 
would expect to be called by that honourable 
appellation, And therefore the ſame apoſtle to 
Timothy adds, Of tbeſe things put them in re- 
membrance, charging them before the Lord (a very 
ſolemn way of charging) that they ſtrive not about 
words to no profit, to the ſubverting the. hearers. 
This ſtrife about words, as it has om managed 
among Chriſtians, has in former ages, as well as 
in this wherein we live, tended very much to eat 
out the vitals of Chriſtianity, which is love; and 
if that be deſtroyed, it is not very material what 
men' believe or profeſs. If that be preſerved, 
though they may differ in ſome. leſs material 
points, they will be on all hands the more open 
to conviction, and ready to give and receive in- 
ſtruction. when attended with evidence; And by 
this means truth and ſound judgment in all neceſ- 
ſary points will be the moſt likely to take place, 
there being nothing which tends to enlighten the 
underſtanding more than ſuch a good diſpoſition ; 
as, on the contrary, nothing darkens it more than 
the want of it. 5 | 

I have been led into this way of writing, eſteem- 
ing it ſeaſonable, according to the preſent ſtate of 
religion among us, and the conduct of the ſeveral 
contending parties towards each other, particu- 
larly from the conſideration of that unkind uſage 
my -brethren, the people called Quakers, have 
met with from ſome late writers, the author I am 
concerned with among others, and that without 
any juſt occaſion adminiſtered on our part; in 
which, though I have little cauſe of complaint 
againſt him myſelf, obſerving that' he has treated 
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me with particular marks of regard, more ſo than 
ſome others whom 1 greatly prefer before myſelf, 
and I hope I have been, and ſhall be preſerved, 
within the limits of a ſuitable decorum towards 
him: yet I cannot ſeparate myſelf from my bre- 
thren, to whom I eſteem myſelf joined in the uni- 


ty of the ſpirit, which is the bond of peace, a bond 


= a more ſacred nature than any external obli- 
gations or conſtitutions whatfoever; but muſt 
eſteem myſelf with them unkindly' treated by this 
author, 

In order to prove this, I ſhall compare his 
conduct with that inviolable rule of equity our 
Lord has laid down, as the beſt criterion by 
which mankind ought to judge of their own con- 
duct, and others judge for them of theirs one 
towards another, viz. Whatſoever ye would that 
men ſhould do to you, do ye even ſo to them. I take 
it, that all men are by nature equally intituled 
to the equity of this rule, and under the indiſpen- 
ſable obligation of it. Not any ſuppoſed ſupe- 
riority of one above another, not becauſe one is a 
member, or perhaps a Biſhop of a church eſta- 


bliſhed by law, is he therefore exempted from the 


obſervation of this rule towards a ſociety of Chri- 
ſtian people only tolerated by law? One man 
ought not to look upon another man, or ſociety 


of men, as ſo far beneath him, but that he ſhould 


put himſelf in their place in all his actions to- 
wards them, and bring all to this teſt, viz. How 
ſhould I approve of this conduct, were I in their 
circumſtances, and they in mine 


I am ſeuſible, that though this excellent rule of - 


action belongs equally to all mankind, yet this 
author has in effect excluded the Quakers from a 
ſhare in the benefit of it, which is one juſt mat- 


ter of complaint againſt him, by repreſenting them 


in ſuch terms, that if true, place them on a dif- 
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ferent bottom from all others, on account of their 
pretence, as he calls, to infallibility ; for which 
teaſon he would have it: It is in vain to ar- 

* gue with them upon any ſuppoſed errors they 
% may be thought chargeable with, and there- 
« fore they are not upon equal terms with others 
« who have no ſuch pretence.” P. 194. he tells 
us, Errors may be excuſed with a better grace 
e on the principles of human frailty in writers 
te that are confeſſedly fallible, (meaning thoſe 
cc of the church of England) than in thoſe that 
te pretend to be infallible, (meaning thoſe of the 
cc Quakers). There is a great diſparity in theſe 
te two caſes.” The beſt anſwer which can be gi- 
ven to this miſrepreſentation of the' Quakers prin- 
ciples, in my judgment is, by truly ſtating and 
ſettling the idea of the term infallible as profeſſed 
by the Quakers ; by which it will appear, that 
they do not appropriate it to themſelves excluſive 
of others, nor to any in ſuch manner as to create 
fuch diſparity as 1s pretended, — 

The people called Quakers believe, and I hope 
it has ſufficiently been proved in the courſe of 
theſe confiderations, That the ſpirit of Chriſt, in its 

 #lluminations and diſcoveries to the mind of man, is 

the moſt certain principle of knowledge in mater: 

[ 1 85 | key and religious, that ever was given to han- 

kind. And as this in the nature of the thing muſt 
be ſuppoſed infallible; fo if we ſuppoſe any per- 
fon conſtantly for any given time acting under its 
| direction, that perſon is ſo long and fo far in- 

1 fallibly directed. And I make no queſtion, but 

this has been the caſe at times of ſome good re- 
| ligious perſons, who have believed in it, and 
| carefully kept upon their watch attending it ; not 
only among the Quakers, but among other ſo- 
cieties of Chriſtians. © But as this requires a very 
conſtant dilligent attention and watchfulneſs, > 
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for want of this, too many of thoſe who at times 


have been preſerved in ſoundneſs of judgment, 
and purity of heart and practice too, have at o- 
ther times been liable to errors and miſcarriages 
in both theſe reſpects. And therefore, in general, 
men are more or leſs fallible or infallible, liable 
to errors or not, in proportion to that diligent 
watchfulneſs, joined with humble prayer to God, 
or neglect of thoſe duties which they are from 
time to time found in. So that it is not an ab- 
ſolute perſonal infallibility, but conditional, not 
placed in men, but in the ſpirit of God, and in 
men, ſo far as they are under the guidance of it; 
which the Quakers and all true Chriſtians plead 
for: and to diveſt Chriſtian men of ſuch an in- 
fallibility, is to diveſt them of all certaintv in re- 
ligion, and lands them directly in that moſt mi- 


ſerable dark ſtate, ſcepticiſm. And that this is 


what the Quakers pretend to, our author has 
confeſſed, p. 193. Though it muſt be acknow- 
ce ledged that others of them, and particularly 
« William Penn, as cited above, who have main» 
ce tained the immediate operation of the ſpirit 
« within them, have not therefore pretended to 
ce be always infallible.” He introduces this with 
an aſſertion, which I deny to be true, and pre- 
ſume he will never be able to prove, viz. ibid. 
« The plea too of the majority of the Quakers is 


« notorioully a falſe conſequence; namely, that 


ce becauſe they pretend to have a ſpirit within 
« them that is infallible, they themſelves always 
e have the infallibility of it.“ Which is fo far 
from being the ſenſe of the majority of the Qua- 
kers, that I believe it will be difficult for him to 
produce one inſtance of 1t in the terms he has ex- 


prefſed it. I will not deny, but that ſome. of 


them, in-ſome particular caſes, may have declared, 
that they believed themſelves at a certainty, or, 
. which 
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Fhich is in effect the ſame, infallible. But that 
any have affirmed, that they were always, and in 
all caſes ſo, (however in general favoured with 
divine illuminations) remains to be proved. 

The truth of the caſe is, what he has ſo cau- 
tiouſly and ſparingly acknowledged of William 
Penn and others, is the true ſenſe, not only of the 
majority of the Quakers, but of the body of that 
people, agreeable to the idea of that word be- 
fore ſettled. And if our author will ſay, in the 
abundance of his humility, that he is never at a 
certainty, or, which is the ſame, infallible; as this 
will add but very little credit to any thing he 
may ſay or write, ſo he would thereby place him- 
ſelf in the ſame ſtate of diſparity, not only to- 
wards the Quakers, but all men in their ſenſes, 
as theſe would do towards all others, ſnould any 
particular perſons of them preſume to declare 
themſelves at all times and in all caſes infallible, 
(though in general we ought to believe ſuch an 
attainment poſſible, and in that faith humbly 
preſs after it). But the true medium between 
theſe extremes, in which all men, more eſpecial- 
ly Chriſtians, are concerned, is, that they are ſo 
far infallible, or at-a certainty, as they find them- 
ſelves under the certain clear conviction of that 
infallible principle which is given to teach them 
all things, to lead them into all truth, and no 
farther. - Which puts the Quakers, in conjunction 
with all others, upon a bottom of rational con- 
viction, and gives them an equal right with 
others, to be treated according to that rule of our 
Lord. before mentioned. 

Having thus cleared the way, I proceed to ſhew, 
that the people called Quakers have been treated 
by their adverſaries, and- particularly by this au- 
ther, not upon that equal bottom which this ex- 
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cellent rule preſcribes; but as if they alone were 
to be ſingled out as perſons exempted from the 


equity of it. In order hereto, let it be remem- 
bered, that this controverſy firſt aroſe from a 
charge which the Biſhop of Litchfield and Coven- 
try made againſt the Quakers, and which this 
author has undertaken to vindicate, firſt in ge- 
neral, p. 3. © That the Quakers (without di- 


ce ſtinction) have been ſo far deluded, as to I ſe 
& the belief of a real external Jeſus by the Chr ſt 


cc within them, and the literal reſurrection of the 
« former by the ſpiritual and moral one of the. 


cc latter; an error that is expreſly condemned by 
« St. Paul.” And lower, he charges George 
Fox, and other heads of the Quakers, © That 
<« they allegorized away the letter of the New. 
e Teſtament, by oppoſing, or at leaſt preferring, . 


* a ſpiritual or inward Chriſt, to a literal, hiſto- 
cc rical, and outward Jeſus,” &c.. Here the 
terms are ſomewhat ſoftened, as alſo where he 
ſays, ibid. I am far however from condemning 


ce the Quakers as Deiſts, ſince many of that ſect 


have been, and no doubt now are; well mean- 
* ing, though ignorant perſons, that have been 


*-1mpoſed on by cheir leaders: but I cannot ac- - 
c quit the founders and heads of that ſect from 


ce having been Deiſts in an allegorical diſguiſe,” 
From this latter way of writing, ot. e would think 
his deſign. was to diſtinguiſh. particular perſons 
from the body of that people; and let only thoſe 


whom he ſuppoſes concerned take the blame of 


his charge, and the ſociety become acquitted of 
it. . But notwithſtanding he ſeveral times, 1n the 
progreſs of his performance, keeps up this di- 
ſtinction; yet at laſt, from p. 208 to 213, he 
makes the whole ſociety chargeable with . theſe 


{ſuppoſed errors, unleſs they come into his mea- 
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ſures ; that is, that as a ſociety, by ſome act of 


their yearly-meeting, or otherwiſe, they publickly 


retract the ſuppoſed errors of their predeceſſors; 
which he inſiſts very ſtrenuouſly upon for ſeveral 
pages. So that now the charge is transferred 
from particulars to the general, from a part to 
the whole. The reaſonableneſs of which, ſo far 
as affects the general body of the Quakers, can 
rife from no other foundation, that I can at pre- 
ſent think of, than this, That univerſally in all 


_ Chriſtian ſocieties or churches, whatever errors 
any particular perſons are guilty of, the whole 


church is guilty of, unleſs they purge themſelves 


of them by ſome publick act, as ſuppoſe the 


church of England by ſome act of convocation, 
the Preſbyterians by ſome act of a general ſynod, 
Sc. If this be not as true when applied to all 
other ſocieties as to the Quakers, but that it is 
reaſonable to expect it from them, but they have 
no reaſon to expect the ſame from others; then 
the golden rule is broken, Ibatſocver ye would, 
&c. For the errors of others continued in, may 
as truly be ſuppoſed to affect the Quakers, as the 


 fuppoſed errors of the Quakers may affect them. 


But if it be applicable to all ſocieties alike, then 
J think it muſt be allowed, all ſocieties are alike 
chargeable with error, ſo far as any particular 
members are erroneous, and they may ſay to each 


other, Let him that is without error caſt the firſt 


fone; it will be prudent therefore in that caſe, 


to forbear charging one another ſo liberally with 


what they are in ſome ſort guilty of themſelves. 


But I ſhall proceed to prove, that it is equally 
unreaſonable to charge theſe errors of allegorizing 
away the letter of the New "Teſtament on the par- 
ticulars, fo that there is the leſs foundation for 
loading the ſociety with it: and that in accuſing 
the Quakers of this, they have not given them 

neighbour's 
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neighbour's fare, have not acted towards them as 
they have acted towards others. It may be remem- 
bered, that Woolſton, in endeavouring to main- 
tain his allegorical ſcheme, has made many quo- 
tations out of the Chriſtian fathers in favour of 
it, as he ſuppoſed. His oppoſers, on the other 
hand, laboured to reſcue thoſe authors from ſuch 
an imputation, by palliating their expreſſions, and 
giving them a different turn from what he (Wool- 

on) gave them; or by ſhewing that though in 
ſome parts they writ in an allegorical ſtile, yet 
in others they plainly acknowledged the external 
facts in a literal ſenſe, the miracles of Chriſt in 
particular, as well as all others. 

The Biſhop of Londan has contracted this part 
of the controverſy which the Biſhop of Litchfield 
and Coventry, with others, have treated at large; 
therefore I take the liberty to borrow a few paſ- 
fages, in order to ſet this matter in a true light. 
In his firſt Paſtoral Letter, p. 28. 2d edition, he 

expreſſes himſelf thus: © Some of the fathers in- 
ce deed in their explications of ſcripture to the 

«« people, of which their ſermons in thoſe days 
« chiefly conſiſted, being willing to uſe all means, 
* and to omit no opportunities, of exciting in 
« them a ſpirit of piety and devotion, did not 
« confine themſelves to the bare letter, but en- 
« deavoured, upon the foundation of the letter, to 
« raiſe ſpiritual meanings, and to allegorize upon 
* them by way of moral application, and this 
ee not only upon the miracles of our Saviour, but 

ce upon almoſt all the hiſtorical facts, which are 
« recorded either in the Old or New Teſtament, 
e and the ſame was alſo a received method among 
* the Jews. But would he have us ſuppoſe, that 
te the primitive fathers intended to deny the li- 
« teral facts of our Saviour's miracles, or to make 
te them merely allegorical, when he has —_— 
\ | | *© Auce 
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« duced any one authority out of the whole indy: ; 
<« of the fathers of the firſt three hundred years 
« after Chriſt, except Origen, that can be pre- 
«tended to countenance his excluding the literal 
« ſenſe? He has indeed heaped together a num 
« ber of quotations, chiefly out of the fathers 
« and writers of the fourth, fifth, and following 
tc centuries ; but many of the paſſages he quotes, 
cc either expreſly affirm, or evidently ſuppoſe the 
ce literal truth of our Saviour's miracles. And 
ce Others of them tell us, that we muſt not reſt in 
te the letter, but endeavour to find out myſtical 
ge and ſpiritual meanings. Now as ſuch quota- 
ce tions are far from denying the truth of our 

« Saviour's miracles according to the letter, they 
s can be of no manner of ſervice to his cauſe, 
« and therefore it is hard to ſay, for what end 
cc he produced them, unleſs it was to amuſe his 
“ Engliſh readers with the appearance of a great 
te variety of authorities, which he muſt needs {ce 
cc were nothing to his purpoſe.” 

I would requeſt the author IJ am concerned with, 
to apply this ſober reaſoning to his controverſy | 
with the Quakers, as alſo what follows relating to 
Origen, ibid. As to Origen himſelf,” though he 
«went farther into the allegorical way than any 
te other, yet ſo far was he from not believing and 
ce allowing our Saviour's miracles in the literal 
e ſenſe, that in many parts of his book againſt 
„ Celſus, which conſiſts not of popular diſcourſes; 
cc but of juſt and ſober reaſonings, he directly ar- 

* gues from them in defence of Chriſtianity.“ 
An then having ſpent two pages in quotations 
out of Origen againſt Celſus, to prove that he 
believed the miracles of Chriſt in a literal ſenſe, 
becauſe he argued for them in defence of Chri- 
ſtianity, he concludes, p. 31. © Judge now 
ic hether Origen ought to be produced as ane, 
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« who did not believe the miracles of Chriſt ac- 
© cording. to the literal ſenſe, and as full and 
« proper teſtimonies of the truth of the Chri- 
e ſtian Religion. And let this inſtance convince 
ce you, how unſafe it is to take the opinion of the 
ce fathers, or of any other writers, (then of the 
© Quakers ſay I, as well as others) from the par- 
ce ticular paſſages and expreſſions which may be 
© picked out of them, without attending to the 
ce occaſions upon which they were written, or 
* comparing them with the other works of the 
te {ame authors. A liberty which has been much 
e uſed of late, (by none more ſay I, than by the 
ce writers againſt the Quakers) and if allowed, 
e would put it in the power of deſigning men, 
ce to make almoſt any writer ſpeak what opinion 
«: they*picale.”;.-.- 4+; | 
Upon which give me leave to obſerve. Is this 
a juſt way of reaſoning in defence of the ancient 
fathers? And is it not equally ſo in favour of the 
Quakers ? Without doubt it operates alike in fa- _ 
vour of both, if it be alike applicable to both. 
And that it is ſo, will appear by conſidering 
wherein there can be any diſparity that will ex- 
clude the one more than the other. If there be 
any ſuch, it muſt ariſe from one or other of theſe 
cauſes, that is to ſay, either that thoſe expreſ- 
ſions quoted from the writings of our friends 
are not capable of any qther conſtruction or ex- 
planation, from what goes before or after: or, 
that there are no paſſages in any other parts of 
their writings which mention their belief of the 
external facts of Chriſtianity in a literal ſenſe, by 
which theſe more obſcure places may be explain- 
ed: or, that they are not ſincere in making pro- 
feſſion of ſuch a belief.” . Sat es 
As to the firſt, it has been already done by our 
friend Joſeph Beſſe, in his appendix to his an- 


ſwer 


1 

ſwer to Patrick Smith; wherein the moſt material 
paſſages relating to the firſt claſs of teſtimonies 
produced in the Biſhop's vindication, are cleared 
from the imputation laid on them, to which ap- 

ndix the reader is referred. f 

I doubt not, but the like might be done with 
regard to the other claſſes. But as it was not 
my deſign to publiſh a particular anſwer to the 
whole, but only, or chiefly, to ſuch parts which 
concerned the exceptions againſt my conſidera- 
tions, I do not think myſelf obliged to proceed 
to particulars. But keeping to the method pro- 
poſed, I ſay, that ſuppoſing there were ſome paſ- 
{ages in any of our former friends' writings, which 
at firſt ſight ſeem not to expreſs the doctrines and 


facts relating to the external parts of Chriſtiani- 


ty, ſo fully and clearly as they might; if the ſame 
authors have in other parts of their writings ex- 

reſſed themſelves clearly and fully as to their 

lief of them, ſhall we take the firſt to be their 
only real belief, and the laſt a fiction ? Or rather, 
is not the laſt to be taken for a juſt explanation 
of the firſt? This is a proper way of proceeding 
in defence of the ancient fathers as before quot- 
ed; why does it not take place in like manner in 
defence of 'the Quakers? I can account for the 
different treatment of the ane and the other, upon 
no other bottom, than a reſolution by all means 
poſſible to defend the one, and at all events to 
make the others offenders, contrary to equity and 
common juſtice. That there are in our accuſed 
friends' writings, ſuch paſſages, and in gieit num- 
bers too, which plainly expreſs their belief of the 
external facts of Chriſtianity, if our author puts 
me upon it, I undertake to prove by a ſufficient 
number of inſtances. But he himſelf has partly 
ſaved me the labour, by acknowledging it with 
reſpec to ſome, and alſo with reſpec to the mm 
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ral body of our friends, as expreſſed in the 
yearly-meeting epiſtle of 1731, and divers others 
of our yearly- meeting epiſtles. But neither theſe, 
nor thoſe plain confeſſions of faith delivered to 
the legiſlature upon ſeveral occaſions, and accept- 
ed by them; nor any thing elſe done by. them, 


are ſatisfactory, it ſeems, without a public par- 


ticular retractation. Upon which I requeſt him to 
conſider, if ſuch a retractation were the indiſpen- 
ſable duty of the Quakers, it would be alſo the 
duty of all other ſocieties under- the like circum- 


ſtances ; ſuppoſing for inſtance, that ſome of the 


chief of the firſt reformers, who were in the main, 
no doubt, very good and pious men, had been 

miſtaken in ſome particular points; or, rather 
| ee they differed from their ſucceſſors in 
judgment, without meddling which was, or was 
not in the right: is there no excuſe, but their 
ſucceſſors muſt publicly retract their ſuppoſed er- 
rors, and thereby condemn thoſe who ſuffered mar- 
tyrdom for the reformation, as erroneous, and thar 
after their death ? This, I think, would be both 
unchriſtian and unjuſt, yet a taſk of this nature 
they would impoſe upon the Quakers. 8 

Whatever this author's ſentiments are of the 
firſt preachers among that people; thoſe that look 
upon them with an impartial eye know, that they 
were inſtruments in the hand of God, to turn 
many to righteouſneſs, by turning them from dark- 
neſs to light, from the power of Satan to God; as 


appeared in that remarkable change in converſa- 


tion among thoſe who were convinced of the 
truth, (for ſo I muſt call it) by their preaching. 
And though he is pleaſed to rank them with Fa- 
miliſts, and ſuch like people of ranting, enthu- 
ſiaſtical principles; it is well known, that by that 
wiſdom which was given them of God, a church 
or ſoctety was gathered into that good * 8 
| | whole- 
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wholeſome form of diſcipline, which has preſerved 
them in a good degree-a people of one heart and 
one way to this day, though not without ſome 
difficulties from various cauſes, when thoſe others, 
viz. the Ranters, who pretended to be above ſuch 
wholeſome rules, are come to nothing ; and were 
always, whenever they had opportunity, particu- 
larly and ſtrongly oppoſed by the people called 
Quakers. 

And though I make no compariſon between 
theſe and the firſt reformers, but leave the rea- 
ders to think of that as they are diſpoſed; yet thus 
far I am free to declare as my real ſentiments, 
that as. the departing from the divine principle 
which the primitive Chriſtians and firſt Quakers 
believed in, was the ground of thoſe innovations 
and groſs corruptions, which gradually creeping 
into the Chriſtian church made the reformation 
neceſſary; ſo the returning unto it, believing i in 
it, keeping cloſe in ſpirit to it, walking in it, is 
the only way to render that reformation perfect, 
which was ſo happily begun, and which all true 
Chriſtians earneſtly wiſh for. And I requeſt this au- 
thor ſeriouſly to conſider, whether he contributes 
to this good work, or the obſtructing of it, by re- 
preſenting the operation of this principle as ſuch 
an uncertain, and Conſequently, ae 
thing. 

It is out of queſtion with me, and 1 doubt not 
with many others not under our name, that one 
view theſe perſons (the firſt preachers among the 

uakers) had in their expoſing themſelves to 
thoſe difficulties and ſufferings as they did in that 
day, was a ſincere attempt to reform mankind by 
the only means by which they can truly be re- 
formed. And if in the progreſs of this good work, 
being ſtrongly attacked on all ſides with furious 
adverſaries, as well as unchriſtian neee 
ey 
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they had dropt ſome expreſſions which wanted ex- 
planation, is there no allowance to be made for 
thoſe ſtrong and almoſt conſtant preſſures of mind 
and body they were under? May it not reaſonably 
be accounted for, how perſons under theſe cir- 
cumſtances, and ſome of them men of little or 
no literature, may not always write with that nice 
diſtinction, as to ſatisfy curious or captious rea- 
ders? Some of whom, if an expreſſion is capable 
of ſeveral meanings, will not fail to give it the 
worſt, without regard to the particular occaſion, 
or other parts of the ſame author. Again, is there 
not a regard to be had to the times and ſeaſons 
of writing as well as ſpeaking? For inſtance, 
when the internal part of the Chriſtian Religion 
is fallen into contempt and diſuſe, and all the 
ſtreſs of our ſalvation is laid upon what Chriſt 
had done and ſuffered in his outward appearance, 
and that men by the imputation of his righteouſ- 
neſs, through faith in him, are ſaid to be actual- 
ly iuſtified in the ſight of God whilſt remaining 
ſinners : is it a crime at ſuch a time to preach the 
neceſſity of repentance and converſion, of holineſs 
and ſanctification, and that without it no man 
ſhall ſee God ? And as this is the work of the ſpirit 
of God upon the hearts of men, if in the proſecu- 
tion- of this 7 deſign, the principal thing re- 
commended 1s that part which was moſt negle&- 
ed, and perhaps a juſt reproof placed on thoſe, 
who under pretence of exalting Chriſt's righteouſ- 
. neſs, and depreſſing men's, ſlighted one eſſential 

art of his religion to exalt another ; may it not 
juſtly. at ſuch a time, and on ſuch an occaſion, 
be not only excuſable, but neceſſary ? 

That there is ſuch a diſtinction to be made of 
times and occaſions, 1 beg leave once more to 
cite the Biſhop of London, in his ſecond Paſtoral 
2 P-. 64, where all that I have ſaid in. denne 
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of the Quakers, is with ſome vatiation applied 
by him to the writers of the church of England 
abour the time of the reſtoration, in theſe words : 
cc It may not be improper, before I ſhut up this 
« head, to obſerve, that ſeveral of our moſt 
« eminent divines, after the reſtoration, ſet them- 
< ſelves, both by preaching and writing, to en- 
& large upon the importance of moral duties, 
= < and to recommend them with great earneſt- 
| « neſs to the regard of the people, to ſuch a de- 
| c gree, as to ſtand charged by others with too 
ec great a diſregard of the doctrines and duties 
« peculiar to Chriſtianity. Whereas the caſe in 
ec reality was this; during the times of confuſion, 
© many of the preachers Rad not only forborn to 
cc 1nculcate the duties of morality, but had la- 
cc boured to depreciate them, to perſuade the 
ce people that faith was all, and works nothing. 
ce And therefore, the clergy, after the reſtoration, 
tc in order to take off thoſe unhappy impreſſions, 
« found themſelves obliged to inculcate, with 
©* more than ordinary diligence, the neceſſity of 
© moral duties in the Chriſtian life, and to la- 
tc bour to reſtore them to their proper ſhare in 
cc the Chriſtian ſcheme. But thoſe of them, who 
« with the honeſt view I have mentioned, la- 
& boured the moſt zealouſly. in that way, were 
« at the ſame time as zealous to explain to the 
« people the great work of our redemption by 
ce Jeſus Chriſt, as the means of ſalvation which 
_« God has appointed.” After which he quotes 
ſome paſſages, or the ſubſtance of them, out of 
Drs. Tillotſon, Barrow, and Scott, to the pur- 
poſe laſt mentioned. * 
Upon which I take the liberty to obſerve, that 
this whole paſſage in the reaſon and ſubſtance of 
it, 1s as truly applicable to the Quakers, as to 
the writers he mentions : they were engaged in 
= e 
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the ſame work for the ſame reaſons; though in 
different manner, and with a different ſucceſs. 
For (to mention nothing but what is known to 
every one) it is certain upon the reſtoration, that 
oppreſſion which the members of the church of 
England ſuffered being removed, when, according 
to reaſon it might have been expected, they 
ſhould have expreſſed their thankfulneſs to God, 
by an humble, virtuous, religious walking ; in- 
ſtead of that, ſuch a flood of licentiouſneſs, in- 
temperance and profaneneſs, ſtarted up in court, 
city, and country, that the extraordinary diligence 
which theſe divines uſed, with an hopeſt inten- 
tion no doubt, could not ſtem the tide, but 
things grew worſe, till at laſt it came to the 
moſt unnatural, unchriſtian perſecution, that was 
ever known in any Proteſtant country, Which 1 
do not mention to caſt a reflection on the church 
of England as now conſtituted, believing that the 
prevailing governing part of that church at this 
time are aſhamed of the cruelty of their prede- 
ceſſors, and averſe to ſuch a practice: but to ſhew, 
that theſe labours, however well intended, had 
not their deſired ſucceis. _.. LS 
On the other hand, the Quakers, though under 
the utmoſt diſcouragement, and ſevereſt perſecu- 
tions, wherever they prevailed, not only turned 
men from one profeſſion to another, but a viſible 
change appeared in their converſation for the 
better; ſo that among thoſe that knew them beſt, 
they had acquired a ſettled reputation of a vir- 

tuous, religious people, a people that could be 
ſafely depended on, and confided in, for known 
probity and juſtice, for ſobriety and temperance, 
and fo cloſely adhering to that religion and wor- 
ſhip of God, which they believed to be agreeable. 
to his will, that when others fled from their per- 
ſecutors to holes and corners, theſe * a pe 
(7 their 
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their places of worſhip, though often to. the loſs 


of their liberty and their eſtates, and ſometimes 
to the danger of their lives, which, as far as ap- 
pears, they were ready to offer up for the teſti- 
mony of a good conſcience. A brave teſtimony 
to the power of that divine principle they freely 
preached to the world. Their belief in this prin- 


ciple was the true reaſon of that different ſucceſs 


of theirs and others endeayours for the reformation 
of mankind; the one labouring only with the 
help, and under the conduct of a divine power, 
and recommending thoſe among whom they la- 
boured to the help of it: the other too much 
neglecting that, by their own ſtudy and applica- 
tion, and the obſervations they made out of the 
ſcriptures and other writings, compiled and read 
to the people lectures of morality, often good up- 
on the matter of them, but without that virtue 
and energy, which is peculiar to thoſe, whom 
God by his ſpirit calls, and qualifies, and ſends 


forth to that work. 


That this is not gratis dictum, ſpoken altoge- 
ther at random, I . produce reaſons by par- 
ticular paſſages out of many of their ſermons and 
writings, but I am willing to be ſparing on that 
head, though the author I am concerned with 
has been very liberal to accuſe the Quakers in 
that manner. Only I would put him in remem- 
brance of what is well known to thoſe who are 
acquainted with the controverſies 'now on foot, 
that the writers on the ſide of Deiſm and Free- 
thinking have ſtuffed their performances with 

uotations out of their moſt noted writers, in 
er of their notion of natural religion in op- 
poſition to revealed, and ſome other tenets of a 


pernicious nature to the Chriſtian Religion. But I 


expect to be told that this would not be juſt accord- 


ing to that good rule already referred to, to Judge 
.. = 2 * 
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of theſe authors from bits and ſcraps taken out 
of them at pleaſure, and that by their adverſaries. 
I allow it, and therefore, as I ſaid, forbear: only 
with the reaſonable expectation, that the ſame 
rule be inviolably kept to on all hands, and then 
the preſent controverſy will drop of courſe, the 
ſhorteſt and beſt way. | 
But there remains one bar ſtill in this author's 
account againſt the Quakers right of being treat- 
ed upon the ſame bottom with others, viz. That 
they are inſincere in thoſe profeſſions they have made 
of their belief of the external fatts of Chriſtianity. 
There cannot be a more direct reaſon of pre- 
cluding any perſons from the common right of 
ſuch an equal treatment than this charge. Let 
us ſee therefore, how truly it belongs to the Qua- 
kers. In order to it, let us conſider, what are 
the beſt marks of ſincerity; by what tokens may 
we know a ſincere perſon or people from the con- 
trary ? I take it, a people may be fairly accounted 
ſincere, who not only profeſs to believe a certain 
ſet of doctrines and principles, but are ready to 
ſuffer for them; nay, actually have ſuffered in bo- 
dy, eſtate, and even life too, without any pro- 
ſpect of worldly profit, honour or advantage what- 
ſoever; but, as far as appears, contrary to all theſe. 
This was always eſteemed an argument of ſince- 
rity in the primitive Chriſtians, and 1s, according 
to that degree of ſuffering this people have en- 
dured, in the nature of the thing, an argument 
of their ſincerity ; and fuch ſufferers they were, 
even for their obedience to the commands of 
Chriſt as manifeſt in the fleſh, almoſt conſtantly 
till the death of King Charles the Second, in the 
caſes of refuſing to ſwear, to bear arms, &c. Now 
how is it poſſible that a people ſhovld ſuffer ſo 
deeply for theſe teſtimonies, and not be ſincere in 
the profeſſion of their belief in him who gave his 
| S diſciples 
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diſciples theſe commands ? But after that time, 
our àuthor would have it, they became, or at 
leaſt ſome of them, inſincere, tricking, deſigning 
people. How does he prove this? Why becauſe 
ſome of thoſe whom he had before thought fit to 
repreſent as erroneous, and deficient, in their be- 
lief of an outward Chriſt, had ſigned forms of 
confeſſion conſiſtent with that belief. Theſe two 
being inconſiſtent, cannot be both true. This 
ſuppoſes, but does not prove, that thoſe paſſages 
he has produced, are inconſiſtent with the belief 
of an outward Chriſt. The contrary to which has 
been already proved with reſpect to the firſt 
. claſs of his teſtimonies. And the reſt are more 
eaſily ſet aſide. But my deſign being not to 
meddle with that part; I ſay, that ſuppoſing what 
1 do not deny, that ſome of our firſt writers did 
allegorize upon the external facts of the Chriſtian 
Religion, yet none of them all allegorized them 
away. So far from it, that it is utterly incon- 
ſiſtent with the nature of an allegory, and com- 
mon ſenſe, to imagine ſuch a thing. For what 
is an allegory, but a tranſlation of words from 
their proper meaning to a figurative one ? At the 
ſame time preſerving, not deſtroying the proper 
ſignification of the ſame, words, and the facts on 
which they are founded, which are always ſup- 
poſed true ; otherwiſe the allegory, having no 
foundation, 1s no allegory, but a mere fancy and 
Imagination : ſo that to allegorize away any facts 

is a ſoleciſm in ſpeech, words of no meanin 
This being the caſe, thoſe later confeſſions (if 
the firſt had not been explicit enough) are to be 
taken for a more expreſs declaration of that which 
the firſt did not ſo fully declare, but ſuppoſe 
true; and ought in juſtice and charity to be 

| eſteemed Explanations of them. . 
That 
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That the Quakers, as a people, always believed 

the coming of Chriſt in the fleſh, their conſtant 
_ teſtimony againſt the payment of tythes is a de- 
monſtration; for which, the principal reaſon they 
have always rendered has been, That as tythes 
mere part of the legal diſpenſation, ſo they are abro- 
gated by the coming of Chriſt in the fleſh : and far- 
ther, their refuſing to ſwear, becauſe oaths were 
forbidden by him: and to fight, becauſe they 
_ eſteem it contrary to his commands of loving ene- 
mies, and not reſiſting injuries, &c. Their doc- 
trine and practice of the croſs. or ſelf-denial in a 
more cloſe manner, and greater degree than any 
other people, becauſe he commanded it. I men- 
tion theſe things, becauſe theſe are the known 
principles and practices of that people in general, 
in which they not only confeſs in words, but in 
works, (the beſt way of confeſſing) the outward 
coming of Chriſt, and honour. him in the ſincereſt 
manner, by obeying his commands. Judge now, 
whether a confeſſion from ſuch a people, that they 
highly value the outward coming of Chrift, ought 
not to be taken as a ſincere declaration of their 
real ſentiments, much more ſo, than that of ſome 
who cry, Lord, Lord, and do not the things which 
he commands them. | : 

I ſhall only mention one inftance more, 1n 
which this people plainly attribute much greater 
honour to the coming of Chriſt in the fleſh, than 
their adyerſaries, or indeed any others; even in 
that very caſe which was the great end of his 
coming, viz. The ſalvation of mankind ; that is, 
by believing and declaring to the world, that the 
extent of it is univerſal, that he died for all men, 
and was a propitiation for the ſins of. the whole 
world, thereby rendering the ſalvation of all man- 
kind poſſible. This is ſuch a noble principle, ſo 
worthy of him that is the common parent of the 
| 83 s univerſe, 
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univerſe, the God of the ſpirits of all fleſh, that 
I wonder all men ſhould not readily fall in with 
it: but yet they are ſo far from it, that for this 
very reaſon, viz, for aſſerting the univerſality of 
the grace of God in order to ſalvation, through 
Jeſus Chriſt, who by the grace of God taſted 
death for every man, in oppoſition to G. Keith, 
who denied it, and for excluding him the ſociety 
for that and his contentious behaviour in it, our 
author accuſes the Quakers of inſincerity in their 
confeſſion of 1693, before referred to. Strange ! 
that thoſe who declare the extent of the death of 
Chriſt to be univerſal, ſhould be accuſed of flight- 
ing or making it void, in compariſon of him, who 
confines the effects of it to a very ſmall part of 
mankind, 

But let us hear our author, p. 96. © I ſay, 
<< that the great diſpute in Penſylvania was about 
ce the neceſſity of believing, in order to ſalvation, 
ce in an outward Chriſt, as the very perſon that 
© was born of the Virgin Mary, and who as per- 
c ſonally united to the Godhead is the true Chriſt, 
« and that the light within is not ſufficient without 
« ſomething elſe.” Again, p. 97. he ſays, He 
« (G. K.) upon his return maintained the ſame 
« doctrine of an outward Chriſt as abſolutely ne- 
tc ceſſary to ſalvation. And accordingly (after 
te great oppoſition from the other Quakers) was 
« excommunicated by their body, and ſtiled an 
ce apoſtate by William Penn himſelf in 1695. So 
ce that two years after the forementioned confeſ- 
ce ſion made by G. Whitehead and his brethren, 
« in which they pretended fo highly to value the 
ce diſtinguiſhing facts of Chriſt, we find that 
e George Keith was excommunicated by their 
15 ſociety for maintaining the neceſſity of believ- 
cc ing in an outward Chriſt, in order to falvation.” 
And p. 91, * They deny the neceſſity of the know- 
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& ledge of, and faith in, an outward Chriſt, in 
« order to ſalvation, in a firm dependance on 
ce the ſufficiency of the light within, without 
ce any thing elſe; which is a ſcheme of infidelity, 
«© that evacuates the goſpel as effectually as the 
9 oy explicit ſyſtem of Deiſm can poſſibly 
4 do.“ A ; 
This is their inſincerity, according to our au- 
thor, that they acted contrary, but two years after, 
to that confeſſion of faith delivered to the par- 


liament in 1693, and in ſo doing, publiſhed to 


the world ſuch a ſcheme of infidelity, Sc. after 


pretending to be orthodox Chriſtians, Contrary 
to all this, I undertake to ſhew, that our friends, 


in oppoſition to G. Keith, manifeſted a much 


greater regard to Chriſt, as outwardly born of the 
Virgin, crucified, dead and buried, Sc. than G. 
Keith himſelf, or his adherents, and that without 
any the leaſt imputation of Deiſm, explicit or 
implicit. In order to it, let us firſt ſettle the 
terms, viz. what is meant by theſe words, The 
neceſſity of believing in an outward Chriſt in order to 


ſalvation ; and then, what is meant by the ſuffi-. 


ciency of the light within to that end. As to the 
firſt, our friends, by denying the neceſlity of a be- 
lief in Chriſt in this ſenſe, mean, that to thoſe 


to whom Providence has made the knowledge of 


thoſe external facts impoſſible, the knowledge or 
belief of them is neither abſolutely neceſſary nor 
required. And obedience to the light within, 
that is to that underſtanding of their duty which 
God has given them, being all that is in their 
power, is ſufficient to their ſalvation without ſuch 
a belief. Though we ought to believe, as Chri- 
ſtians, that even in their ſalvation, God has re- 
ſpect to the propitiatory ſacrifice of Chriſt once 
offered for the ſins of mankind on the croſs. But 
the caſe is very different with thoſe, to whom 
* 8 4 Pro- 
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Povidence has given the opportunity of hearing and 
reading, and conſequently of believing thoſe facts. 
To theſe, the belief of them is acknowledged by 
the people called Quakers, to be abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary; for it is impoſſible, that the light of 
Chriſt ſhould deny Chriſt in any ſenſe, but muſt 
bear teſtimony to him. This diſtinction, which 
is the real ſenſe and doctrine of the people called 
Quakers in the caſe, eſtabliſhes the univerſal ex- 
tent of the death of Chriſt upon the only bottom 
on which 1t can be rightly eſtabliſhed ; and at the 
ſame time, the danger of Deiſm and Infidelity va- 
niſhes. For Deiſm (as that word is now applied) 
is the belief of a God, but denying all revealed 
religion among a people profeſſing Chriſtianity 
and revealed religion: which, according to the 
forementioned diſtinction, cannot be charged on 
any people profeſſing Chriſtianity. 

Our friend Robert Barclay's * arguments at 
large in his Sth and 6th propoſitions, concerning 
the univerſal redemption by Chriſt, and. alſo the 
ſaving and ſpiritual light wherewith every man is 
enlightened, are well worthy the reader's ſerious 
peruſal. And it is obſervable, both in his ſhor- 
ter propoſitions themſelves, as well as the expla- 
nation of- them, he every where attributes the 
ſalvation of all that are ſaved, both heathens and 
others, to the death of Chriſt, as the procuring 
cauſe of it: the belief of which, in expreſs terms, 
he makes abſolutely neceflary to all thoſe, to 
whom the declaration of it has been conveyed, 
His words are, Apol, p. 141. edit. 1703. We 
cc do not hereby intend any ways to leſſen or de- 
te rogate from the atonement and facrifice of 
ec Jeſus Chriſt; but on the contrary, do magnify 


See likewiſe Richard Claridge's argument on the ſame 
ſudbject, in his Lux Evangelica, p. 18, 19, 20, & ſh 
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te and exalt it. For as we believe all thoſe things 
c to be certainly tranſacted, which are recorded 
c in the holy ſcriptures, concerning the birth, 
<« life, miracles, ſufferings, reſurrection, and aſ- 
« cenſion of Chriſt; ſo we do alſo believe that 
e a it is the duty of every one to believe it, to whom 


ce it pleaſes God to reveal the ſame, and to bring 


„ to them the knowledge of it; yea, we believe 
cc jt were damnable unbelief not to believe it, when 
« fo declared; but to reſiſt that holy ſeed, which, 
« as minded, would lead and incline every one 
ce to believe it, as it is offered unto them; 
ec though it revealeth not in every one the out- 
ce ward and explicit knowledge of it; neverthe- 


« leſs, it always aſſenteth to it, abi declaratur, 


« where it is declared. Nevertheleſs, as we firm- 


c ly believe that it was neceſſary, that Chriſt | 


« ſhould come, that by his death and ſufferings 
ce he might offer up himſelf a ſacrifice to God for 
« our fins, who his ownſelf bare our fins in his 
« own body on the tree; ſo we believe, that the 
ce remiſſion of ſins, which any partake of, is only 
« in and by virtue of that moſt ſatisfactory ſa- 
cc crifice, and no otherwiſe.” 5 

It is amazing how to account for it, after all 
this, that our author ſhould accuſe R. Barclay of 
Deiſm, as he has done; or G. Keith inſinuate that 
charge againſt the Quakers; for this had been 
publiſhed to the world many years before the dif- 
putes in Penſylvania with George Keith, and was 
well known to him, And it was for acting con- 
_ trary to this great fundamental truth, of the uni- 
verſal extent of the death of Chriſt, to the diſho- 
nour of his name, and contending for it in ſuch 
manner, as to create rents and diviſions in the 
church, and ſetting up for pre-eminence in it, that 
they excluded him the fociety. And their fo 
doing, was ſo far from being inconſiſtent with 


” their 
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their confeſſion in 1693, that it was a ſtrong con- 
firmation of it: and therefore no argument at all 
of inſincerity in thoſe concerned therein, but the 
contrary, , | ; 

I paſs over his inſtance of Dr. Lancaſter's que- 
ries, p. 100. ſeeing he has not thought fit to tell 
us what they are, nor what the anſwers to them 

2 were, but referred to George Keith, Leſley, &c. 
I think it ſufficient to refer to the anſwers them- 
| ſelves, and what elſe has been writ by our friends * 
on that occaſion ; and proceed to conſider what 
he ſays is deciſive of the inſincerity of thoſe thirty- 
one Quakers that ſigned the aforefaid confeſſion. 
of faith, which was offered to the parliament in 
1693, viz. © That ſome inconſiſtent declarations 
« were made by their body, or at leaſt by the 
tc repreſentatives of it, after the date of their ſaid 
te public confeſſion ; namely, that they ſtill ad- 
te hered to the doctrines and teſtimonies of their 
te predeceſſors from the beginning,” and quotes 
ſeveral yearly-meeting epiſtles to that purpoſe, 
p- 202, and 203. This being, as he ſays, deci- 
ſive, ſeems to be a ſtunning blow at laſt. Let us 
however try if we can recover ourſelves. It turns 
upon this ſingle point, That the doctrines and te/- 
#imonies of our predeceſſors are inconſiſtent with the 
_ confeſſion in 1693; that is, with putting a due 
value upon the external facts of the Chriſtian - 
Religion. „ % 
By the doctrines and teſtimonies of our pre- 
deceſſors, he means ſuch as ariſe from thoſe par- 
ticular paſſages picked and culled out of their 
writings, by him and ather adverſaries, with ſuch 
meanings put upon them, as is agreeable with 
their deſign. This method of judging of the opi- 
nions of any writers, is, according to the Biſho 
of London, unſafe ; and if allowed, would put it 
f — in 
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in the power of deſigning men, to make almoſt 
any writer ſpeak what opinion they pleaſe: and 

therefore is by him, and ought to be by all rea- 
ſonable men, juſtly exploded. Wi 

But he ought in common juſtice to have mea- 
ſured us by the avowed doctrines and teſtimonies of 
our friends before-mentioned, explained at large in 
our friend Robert Barclay's Apology, and more 
briefly, but very plainly, in a ſmall piece of his, 
intituled, A catechiſm and confeſſion of faith; where- 
in, in diſtin& chapters, the acts and offices of 
Chriſt, both as to his outward and inward appear- 
ance, are ſuccinctly declared and ſet forth in 
ſcripture words only, (the beſt way of doing it). 
The firſt of which has had ſeveral editions by ex- 
preſs order of the yearly-meeting; which makes 
it, though the work of a private perſon, in effect 
the work of the body of that people, as much as 
any thing can be ſuppoſed ſuch. -And the laſt has 
alſo been printed ſeveral times, both in Engliſh 
and Latin, for the benefit of our youth. Add to 
theſe, a treatiſe intituled, The harmony of the Old 
and New Teſtament, and the fulfilling of the prophe- 
cies concerning our Lord and Saviour Feſus Chriſt, 
by John Tomkins, with an appendix to the Jews, 
by William Penn; of which I have before me the 
third edition; wherein the prophecies of the an- 
cient prophets, relating to the. coming of Chriſt 
in the fleſh, and the moſt remarkable circum-- 
ſtances of his birth, life, miracles, death, reſurrec- 
tion, &c. are placed in one page, and in the op- 
poſite, the paſſages out of the New Teſtament, 
by which it appears, thoſe prophecies were ful- 
filled. And in the appendix, William Penn has 
recommended to the Jews, for their conviction, 
as to our Lord's being the Meſſiah, his miracles 
in the common and literal ſenſe, And it is 195 
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ther obſervable, that this was firſt printed in the 
year 1693, the ſame year when the confeſſion of 
faith was preſented to the parliament. - 

After this, and much more to the ſame effect, 
which might be mentioned, to charge a people 
with infincerity, on account of ſome paſſages 
picked up at random, and thoſe not juſtly repre- 
ſented, as hath been already made appear, both in 
the quotations of Patrick Smith's performance, as 
well as the author's under preſent conſideration, 
is both highly unreaſonable in itſelf, and contrary 
to that great and good rule of our Lord before 
A oo | 
I have been the more particular in conſidering 
and replying to this accuſation of inſincerity, be- 
cauſe nothing can lay a people under greater con- 
tempt; nothing can be a greater bar in their 
way, to exclude them the common privileges 
of human ſociety, much more of Chriſtianity, 
than ſuch an imputation juſtly charged and 
proved upon them: and, nothing - tends more 
to ruin the reputation of a people, than ſuch an 
accuſation. Which, if true, I confeſs, ought to 
be expoſed in its proper colours; but if not true, 
as there appears no manner of pretence for it, in 
the preſent caſe, ſuch an attempt ſo circumſtan- 
tiated, I am unwilling to give that name that 

properly belongs to it, but ſhall leave it to im- 
partial judges, to think of it as according to the 
nature of the caſe it may appear to them; and 
ſhall only add, that as the people called Quakers 
have formerly given as good marks (what if I ſay 
the beſt marks) of ſincerity, as any people in the 
time they have lived in, by conſtantly attending 
the worſhip of God, according as they were per- 
ſuaded to. be their duty, to the hazard of their 
liberty, property, and even life too: ſo if there 
be any ſuch thing now in the world, or ever was, 
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or will be, as true ſincerity, it muſt be ſupported 
by that principle alone which they profeſs; which 
was that which gave the primitive believers that 
teſtimony to bear, That in ſimplicity and godly ſin- 
cerity, not with fleſbly wiſdom, (that principle in 
which the converſation of too many ſtands) but 
by the grace of God, a true Chriſtian principle, 
they had their converſation in this world. : 

Having thus far endeavoured, and I hope. with 
ſucceſs, to clear my brethren of that worſt of im- 
putations, inſincerity, I ſhall conclude with a brief 
expoſtulation with the author Iam concerned with, 
though I eſteem myſelf under ſome diſadvantage, 
in not knowing to whom I am addreſſing myſelf: 
however, be that as it will, I ſhall not deſigned- 
ly offend him; and at the ſame time he mult ex- 
cuſe me, if I uſe ſuch plainneſs of ſpeech as the 
nature-of the caſe calls for, by laying before his 
view, what appears to be the general tendency 
(not to ſay deſign) of his performance. 

It appears then to me, upon a due conſideration 
of the whole, that this performance is one ſteady, 
_ artful, laboured attempt, to repreſent the people 
called Quakers to the world, as erroneous in doc- 
trine in the higheſt point, The incarnation of the 
Son of God; inſincere, ſhifting, and evaſive, in 
declaring their belief of it; moreover of dange- 
rous principles relating to government. I ſay, 
the Quakers, without diſtinction: for though it 
is acknowledged, that he ſometimes, in the pro- 
greſs of this work, diſtinguiſhes pretty carefully, 
the leading Quakers, the founders and heads of 
the Quakers, or the former heads of them, from 
the common part, the general body of that 
people, and from the preſent leaders, &c. yer 
he at laſt makes the charge general upon that 
people, even thoſe of this generation, as well as 
their founders, as he is pleaſed to term them ; by 

making 
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making them anſwerable for the unchriſtian te- 
nets, and pernicious errors of their predeceſſors, 
as he expreſſes it, p. 5. unleſs they retract them, 
and conſequently condemn their authors. This 
he inſiſts on with much earneſtneſs, p. 209, and 
210. an expectation which, I believe, will never 
be knee, being unreaſonable. But as to thoſe 
meanings and repreſentations which their adver- 
faries have put upon them ; theſe they have often, 
and are always ready to deny: but that ſuch con- 
ſtructions do not belong to them, as he is pleaſ- 
ed to refer with much ſatisfaction to the perfor- 
mance of a late judicious author Mr. Smith, in 
his Preſervative againſt Quakeriſm, I alſo take 
liberty to refer, with the like ſatisfaction, to the 
judicious anſwer to that performance, by our 
friend Joſeph Beſſe. 

But my er at preſent is to conſider, whit - 
1s the tendency of all this; for anſwer to which I 
need only have recourſe to our author himſelf, p. 
210. © They likewiſe will do well to recollect, 
« whether their refuſal to renounce old errors in 
ce a public manner can be any inducement in the 
« world, to think that they really perform thoſe 
ce conditions which qualify them for their tolera- 
« tion; which, as I am well aſſured, is not en- 
ce vied them by the Biſhop of Litchfield ; and 
ce they will beſt ſhew they deſerve it, by a con- 
« demnation of their ancient doctrines that are 
« inconſiſtent with it: and more eſpecially, it 
« will be proper for them, to ſhew they have 
« made a good uſe of old favours of the legiſla- 
ce ture, before they expect to have any new ones. 
This, I confeſs, looks like ſhaking a rod over us. 
But if the Biſhop's mind be truly reprefented, 
we have reaſon to be ſatisfied in this part, that 
the toleration we enjoy is not envied us by him: 


whoſe ſentiments this author has ſeveral times 
| told 
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told us, he is well acquainted with. But one 
would think, if this be the real ſentiment of the 
Biſhop, that the Biſhop is not ſo well acquainted 
with the mind of this/author, as the author with 
his; nor can he be ſuppoſed to approve of it, be- 
cauſe this laſt paſſage is ſomewhat inconſiſtent 
with that good diſpoſition of the Biſhop, that he 
does not envy us our toleration. For if our au- 
thor be really of the ſame mind with the Biſhop, 
why muſt the world be amuſed with an inſinua- 
tion at leaſt, if not a direct charge, That they the 
Duakers do not perform the conditions which qualify 
them for the toleration: That they countenance and 
profeſs doctrines inconſiſtent with it: That they have 
not made a good uſe of the favours of the legiſlature : 
all which, if true, amount ro thus much, That 
the Quakers have forfeited their right to the tolera- 
tion. 

I am unwilling to ſuppoſe that this was the 
real deſign of our author, viz. To tin up the go- 
verument to abridge us in any reſpett of the liberties 
and immunities we at preſent enjoy. And we have 
good reaſon to believe, that ſuch an attempt 
would- prove fruitleſs, under the auſpicious go- 
vernment of the king now reigning, or any 
branch of the preſent royal family ; under whom, 
the civil and religious liberties and properties of 
the people have been inviolably preſerved, by 
the beſt, that is, by legal ſecurities. And I am 
well aſſured, that if the people called Quakers 
were convinced, as they are not, that they had 
made an ill uſe of the 3 of the legiſlature, 
they would make no difficulty of retracting it. 
But to return to our author, though, as I ſaid, 

I am unwilling to ſuppoſe that he had any ſuch 
deſign as I have mentioned; yet if we were diſ- 

ſed to put the worſt conſtruction on his whole 
conduct towards us in this performance, (a prac- 

: rice 


: „ hs 
tice which our adverſaries have been. notoriouſly 
guilty of towards our firſt writers) what I have 


already mentioned, and what follows, would bear 


ſuch a conſtruction; for let me aſk him, to what 
end has he called in queſtion the Quaker's loyal- 


ty, and ſpent ſeven pages on it, from p. 226, to 
the end, to prove them either uſeleſs or dange- 


rous to civil government; which he acknowledges, h 
P. 91, is foreign to the preſent ſubje&t; and 
therefore he was under no neceſſity to touch upon 
it: notwithſtanding which, he takes occaſion from 
a ſmall paſſage of about three lines in an anony- 
mous author, to repreſent them (inſtead of loyal 
ſubjects, as the letter-writer ſtiles them) © As 
<< — that pay the leaſt obedience according 
ce to law. Who are reſtrained by their narrow 
e principles, that are conſequentially deſtructive 
ce to government, from bearing arms in the king's 
« ſervice. Who do not in fact give, and are 
< not capable of giving, ſo full and clear proof 
« of their fidelity to the government, as other 
« liege ſubjects do, to whom an oath for confir- 
« mation 1s an end of all ſtrife. And likewiſe, 
« in the caſe of tythes, can they be properly ſaid 
ce to be loyal, who refuſe to pay them, in obe- 
ce dience to the laws and conſtitutions that e 
« them ſo to do ?” 

Upon all which, I take liberty to make one 
general obſervation : Are all, or any of theſe things 
new? Are they not as well known to the whole 
legiſlature, nay, to the whole nation as to himſelf? 
Have not the government kindly provided ſome 
relief for this people in their tender and con- 
ſcientious- diſſent in ſeveral of theſe particulars ? 
For which they are humbly thankful. And if 


ſo, to what end does this author now bring forth 


theſe things in 


ublic, which are not done in a 
corner, but are fre 


ady as well Known, as it is 
poſſible 


# 
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poſſible for him to qaake them: and yet I have 
not underſtood, that the people called Quakers 
have been taxed with diſloyalty on theſe occa- 
ſions, by the king, or any in authority unde 
him. On the contrary, the legiſlature were plea- 
ſed to declare in the preamble to the act for 
granting the people called ' Quakers, ſuch forms 
of affirmation or declaration, as may remove 
the difficulties ſome of them lie under: That 
it in evident, that the ſaid people called Quaters 
have not abuſed the liberty indulgence allowed 
to them by law; and they have given teſtimony of 
their fidelity and affection to his majeſty, and the 
ſettlement of the crown in the Prolſſtant line; and it 
is reaſonable to give them fartben relief, &c. See 
the act Auno Regni Georgii Octavo. 
From whence we may wong they take them to 
be, not diſloyal, (which would be highly ungrate- 
ful) nor altogether uſeleſs ſubjects, notwithitand- 
ing what he is pleaſed to call their narrow prin- 
cipless Upon which I take the liberty to recom- 
mend the generous example of the legiſlature to 
the clergy, and others, poſſeſſed of tythes ; that 
inaſmuch as the government hath enacted a law, 
by which their claims of that kind may be re- 
covered, in an eaſy way to both parties, that they 
would not make uſe of that ruinous, expenſive, 
and more uncertain method, which I need not 
mention, to recover them, to the impoveriſhing 
of ſome families. I perſuade myſelf, did they 
but compare this procedure which has been often 
put in practice of late, with that great and good 
rule already referred to, and conſider themſelves 
in the place of theſe ſufferers, they would eſteem 
themſelves hardly dealt with. 1 
But that which gives us the more diſagreeable 
view of this author's objections to our loyalty, 
is, that he is converſant with our ycarly- meeting 
c 'F epiſtles, 


*: 


- 


* 
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epiſtles, (as appears by his gitations out of them) 
from which he muſt needs have been better in- 


formed. Did he not obſerve in the epiſtle for 
1730, this paragraph ? 


« And in regard we have been favoured by the 
cc government, with the enjoyment of our reli- 
« gious liberties in common with other Proteſ- 
« tant Diſſenters, and in an eſpecial manner re- 
cc Hheved: by the legiſlature, in 3 caſes which 
cc. peculiarly concern us as a people; we there- 


e fore think ourſelves obliged earneſtly to ad- 


ce viſe all friends, that they be particularly care- 
ce ful to behaye with all — Ineſs and grati- 
ce tude, and ſpecially t to diſcountenance every 
© the leaſt appearance of indecent freedom, or 
« mark of diſſatisfaction in word or writing, re- 
5e lating to the goggrnment.” 

And 1n the. a 5 for 1732 is the following 
clauſe : © It is very acceptable to us to find, by 


cc the accounts from the ſeveral parts of the king- 


« dom, that (according to former exhortations 
« of this meeting) friends continue generally 


« careful not to defraud the king of his cuſtoms, 


cc duties, or exciſe ; and ſo far to diſcourage. ſuch 
cc practices, as to avoid dealing in goods rea- 
ce ſonably ſuſpected to be run. This is a care 
« highly commendable, and no doubt incumbent 
« on every honeſt ſubject: but as the govern- 
« ment hath ſignally favoured us in our religious 
cc liberties, we are under the greater obligations 
« of gratitude as well as duty, to manifeſt, that 
cc we are as truly conſcientious 7 render. to Cæ- 


cc ſar the things that are Czſar's, as to ſupport any 


* other branch of our Chriſtian teftimony.”, 
Alſo in the yearly-meeting epiſtle for 1733, the 


| ſame duty is again recommended in theſe words: 


* The good accounts we have received of friends 
© care in general to Mee. themſelyes clear of de- 
: | « frauding 


* 
* 
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tr frauding the king in any of his 'cuſtotns, duties, 
de and exciſe, are very acceptable to us, and we 
ce do, as formerly, ſo now again, recommend the 
* continuance of a duty ſo neceſſary and incum- 
cc bent on every good and faithful ſubje&, being 
ce expreſly commanded by Chriſt himſelf, Render 
© therefore unto Cæſar the things that are CY 4. 
Mat. xxii. 21. #*# 

I mention not theſe things either of choice, or 
by way of boaſting; but they are, as it were, ex- 
torted from me, as "neceſſary to ſhew the author I 
have to do with, that he has not done well, in 
attempting to fix his brand of ifloyalty on that 
* of the king's peaceable ſubjects, who give as 

vident demonſtrations of their fidelity to the pre- 
ſent government, as 5 ſociety of people he can 
name. 

There remains but one accuſation more againſt 
our people, which I ſhall briefly take notice of ; 
which conſiſts of ſome quotations out of ſeveral- 
of our eldergriends writings, in the time of Crom- 
well's uſurpation; by which he would repreſent 
them at one time as enemies to kings, at another 
time to parliaments, ſometimes to the houſe of 
lords, and ſometimes to the houſe of commons ; 
which he would have our -pepple of this genera- 
tion retrad, in theſe words, p. 228. * It will by 
« no means miſbecome them, to join a retrac- 
« tation of the illegal and deſtructive doctrines of 
te their predeceſſors, in civil and political con- 
© cerns, to their condemnation of their old reli- 
ce pious errors.” Which retractation he makes 
neceſſary, p. 231. In order to vindicate them- 
« ſelves from any imputation on them, by which 
« they will beſt eraſe , the real ſtains they have 
ce contracted, by making, themſelves anſwerable 
« for their predeceſſors: Or, as in the next 
page, making their Juppyea e errors . oο. > 5 
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The reaſon of this expectation, (if there be any 

reaſon in it) depends again on this general maxim, 

That in a religious ſociety, whenever any of their 

leading members, in any time paſt, have ſpoke 
or writ amiſs in civil or politica 


after, are obliged to retract thoſe errors of their 
forefathers, at that or aH other diſtance of time, 
or elſe they become anſwerable for them, or make 
them their own. This maxim, if it be true at 
all, is true univerſally, of all ſocieties as well as 
the Quakers... I perſuade myfelf, that the unrea- 


| fonableneſs of ſuch a charge againſt our friends, 


grounded on ſuch a maxim, appears at one vier, 
to all reaſonable 9 | 
But to put this affair in a true light, let it be 


obſerved, what is notoriouſly the caſe : that in 


thoſe times of public confuſions, the people of 
England were ſo unhappily ſituated, that ſome or 
other of all parties or ſocieties, had, in a greater 


or leſſer degree, a ſhare in them, onmore or leſs 


contributed to them; and when things became 
ſettled again, they endeavoured each to caft the 
blame on the other: whereas they ought to have 
endeavoured to come into a healing temper to- 
wards each other, and by degrees to forget thoſe 


_ unhappy breaches which thoſe ſtate-convulſions 
had made in the nation, by the exerciſe of mu- 


tual charity. Which I confeſs could not be rea- 
ſonably expected ſhould completely effe& the 
work of reconciliation of all parties immediate- 
ly. But after, ſo long a time, when that gene- 
ration is fo on ſince extinct, and our preſent 
national happineſs is fuch, that all ſocieties, how- 
ever differing in-other matters, agree in the pre- 
ſent wiſe eſtabliſhment of our conſtitution, which 


is now brought to an happy ſettlement on its 
right foundation: at fuch time as this, to re- 


vive 


| concerns, their 
fucceſſors, ſeventy, or eighty, or an hundred years 


[ 97 9 
vive the old exploded proverb in Iſrael, viz. The 
Fathers bave eaten ſour grapes, and the children's 
teeth are ſet on edge; and that againſt a people 


who contributed nothing at all to theſe things: | 
"+ (for the fatal blow was ſtruck before there were 


any ſuch people heard of as Quakers). I can- 
not conceive with what deſign : impartial judges, 
I doubt not, will think it no kind one, whatever 
gloſſes our author may varniſh it over with. 

I would aſk him, would he, as a member of 
the church of England, eſteem that church juſt- 
ly dealt with, if the political ravings of Sib- 
thorp and Manwaring, or the deſtructive counſels 


of the great prelate of that time, which in ſome 
© meaſure, laid a foundation for what afterwards 


followed, ſhould be now trumped up and made 
a crime in the preſent government, or members 
of that church ? If this be unreaſondble with re- 
ſpect to thein, as I acknowledge it to be, it 1s 
much more ſo in the caſe of the Quakers: and 
therefore I requeſt this author to reconſider his 
conduct in this particular, and compare it with 
that excellent rule of our Lord, ſeveral times re- 
ferred to, viz. All things whatſoever ye would that 
men ſhould do to you, do ye even ſo to them. 
The people called Quakers eſteem themſelyes 
under the ſtrongeſt obligations, both of duty and 
gratitude to do all that is in their power, con- 
ſtent with their peaceable and — prin- 
ciples, for the ſupport of our Pate t national 
conſtitution; and they are well ſatisfied, that 


more than this the government does not expect 


from them. And therefore I am at a loſs to 
find out from what matives theſe new efforts are 
made, either by the Biſhop of Litchfield or his 
defender, to repreſent them erroneous in point 
of religion, and wrong in politicks; when the 


government, upon a mature conſideration of the 


13 | matter, 


1 


matter, have long ſince declared themſelves ſa- 
tisfied in both theſe points. And they are not 
ſenſible, that by any late act of undutifulneſs, 
they have forfeited the favours ſo kindly beſtowed 
on them. And therefore it may be hoped, that 
this author, upon a review of his performance, 
will ſee cauſe to think it unſeaſonable. 

As to what concerns myſelf, as I know, that 
in my firſt appearing in this manner, I had but 
one thing in view, which was, To recommend to 
the world the moſt neceſſary, and yet the moſt neg- 
lected, part of the Chriſtian Religion; ſo 1 leave 
the ſucceſs of this my ſincere endeavour to the 
great author of it, without whoſe bleſſing, all 
our endeavours, however well intended, will be 
fruitleſs and ineffectual. 


1 
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APPEND 416 
CONTAINING 


Some Remarks on a Paſſage in the Second Volume 
of BrsHoP PLENTY Hiſtory of his own Times. 


GINCE the 13 ſheets were committed 
e preſs, I have met with a paſſage in the 
ſeecnd 3 of Biſhop Burnet's Hiſtory of his 
_ own times, juſt publiſhed, hich I _ ne- 
ceſſary to take ſome notice +; in this place: It is 
in p. 248, and 249, as follows. Anno 
« The Quakers have had a great breach made 
e among them by one George Keith, à Scotch- 
ce man, with whom I had my firſt education, at 
« Aberdeen. He had been 36 years among 
« them. He was eſteemed: the moſt learned man 
ce that ever was in that ſet. He was well verſed 
e in the oriental tongues, in philoſophy and ma- 
« thematicks. After he had been about 30 years 
e in high eſteem among them, | he was ſent to * 
" Penn- 


* It is obſeryable, that while George Keith was there, 
he publiſhed a notable defence of the Quakers in anſwer 
to Cotton Mather, who had charged them in the ſame 

nner as Keith himſelf did afterwards. This defehce, 
Fenner, A ſerious _—_ was printed at Philadelphia 

4 


in 


> 


« Pennſylvania, (a colony ſet up by Penn, where 
te they are very numerous) to have the chief di- 


cc rection of the education of their youth. In 
| £ * thoſe 


in 1692, the ſame year wherein he began to let in that 
fſpirit of prejudice and contention, which hurried him into 
' meaſures he had juſt before condemned in others. His 
real ſentiments of the Quakers in that appeal, being as 
juſt a defence of that people againſt his own ſubſequent 
attempts, as they were then againſt thoſe of Mather, we 
have thought proper here to tranſcribe. - 

Serious Appeal, p. 6. Notwithſtanding Cotton Ma- 
„ ther's ſtrong aſſeverations againſt us, as if we denied al- 
© moſt all, or moſt of the fundamental articles of the 
« Chriſtian and Proteſtant faith, yet he ſhall never be 
„ able to prove it, that we are guilty of this his ſo ex- 
ce tremely raſh and uncharitable charge, either as in re- 
<< ſpect of the body of that people, or in reſpect of any 
«© particular writers or publiſhers of our doctgines and 
« principles, and preachers among us, generally owned 
“ and approved by us, as men of a ſound judgment and 
c underſtanding, And for his citations out of the Qua- 
« ker's printed books ànd treatiſes, I would have you to 
“ conſidgy, that moſt of them all are borrowed, and 
„ taken not from our own books, but from our pro- 
vs feſſed adverſaries, men known well enough to be poſ- 
«< ſeſſed With prejudice againſt us, ſuch as Thomas 
«« Hicks and John Faldo, and others, whom our friends 
* in Old England, and particularly George Whitehead 
« and William Penn have largely ee | 

id. p. 7. It ſufficeth to me, and I hope doth to 
* many others, that according to the beſt knowled 
<< ] have of the people called Quakers, and theſe moſt 
4 generally owned by them, as preachers and publiſhers 
« of their faith, of * eſteem among them, and 
« worthy of double hoflout, as many ſuch there are; I 
&< know none that are guilty of any one of ſuch hereſies 
c“ and blaſphemics as h@accuſeth them. Yet we deny 
<« not but, as it hath happened, and doth daily happen, 
« to writers and preachers belonging to all other ſocie- 
cc ties, ſo it may have ne o ſome. among us, to 


& have at times in writing or ſpeaking delivered things 
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« thoſe parts, he ſaid, he figſt diſcovered that, 

c which had,been always either denied to him, or 
« fo diſguiſed, that he did not ſuſpect it. But 
« being far out of reach, and in a place where 
ce they were maſters, they ſpoke out their min ds 
ce plainer; and it appeared to him that they were 
ce Deiſts, and that they turned the whole doctrines 
ec of the Chriſtian Religion into allegories ; chiefly 
<« thoſe which relate to the death and reſurrection 


© not ſo warily and cautiouſly worded in every reſpect, 
as need were: but in this caſe, all but prejudiced per- 
« ſons will ſay, if it can be found by comparing their 
< words one with another, that their ſenſe or meaning 
is ſound, though not ſo altogether fafely or cautiouſly 
„ worded in every, reſpect, charity is to be allowed, and 
<< the beſt conſtruction ought to be given to their wards, 
<< or they themſelves, or their friends for them, in re- 
«© ſpe of their abſence. or deceaſe, who did beſt know 
< them, ought to be allowed to give their ſenſe for them, 
« as I have done in the ſincerity of my heart, accordin 
to my beſt underſtanding and knowledge of them; — 
J think, I ſhould know, and do know, theſe called 
& Quakers and their principles, far better than Cotton 
«© Mather, or any of all his brethren, having been con- 
« verſant with them in public meetings, as well as in 
private diſcourſes, with the moſt noted ang efteemed 
“ among thein for about twenty-eight years paſt, and 
«« that in many places of the world in Europe, and for 
* theſe divers years in America.“ 5 | 
Hence it appears, that George Keith, afteggdivers 
ears intimate acquaintance with the moſt noted and 
elteemed of the 7 in America, had not diſco- 
vered thoſe errors among them, which he afterwards 
pretended. He had certainly far better opportunities 
of knowing the real thoughts of that people from a cloſe, 
free, and familiar converſation with them 28 years to- 
gether, than he could poflibly have afterward, when 
- perſonal piques and prejudices had raiſed his paſſions 
againſt them, and led him into the practice of the ſame 
unjuſt and perverſe methods which he had ſo ratiohally 
\ cenſured in other adverſaries. 


, of 
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cc Of Chriſt, and the reconciliation of ſinners to 
t God by virtue of his croſs. being a true 
«Chriſtian, ſet himſelf with great zeal againſt 
this: upon which they grew weary of him, and 
_ ««: ſent him back to England. At his return he 
cc ſet himſelf to read many of their books, and 
cc then he diſcovered the myſtery which was for- 
ce merly ſo hid from him, that he had not ob- 
« ſerved it : upon this he opened a new meeting, 
« and by a printed ſummons he called the whole 
« party to come and ſee the proofs he had to of- 
fer to convince them of thoſe errors. Few 
« Quakers came to his meetings, but great mul- 
« titudes of other people flocked about him. 
% He brought the Quakers books with him, and 
te read ſuch paſſages out of them as convinced 
dc his hearers that he had not charged them 
te falfly. He continued theſe meetings, being 
te ſtill in outward appearance a Quaker for ſome 
« years, till having prevailed as far as he ſaw 
te any probability of ſucceſs, he laid aſide their 
cc exterior, and was reconciled to the church, 
« and is now in holy orders among us, and like- 
c“ ly to do good ſervice in undeceiving and re- 
£ claiming ſome of thoſe miſled enthuſiaſts.” 
Thus far the Biſhop, Upon, which it may be 
obſerved, that the only foundation of this ſtory, 
ſo far gs concerns the Quakers, was George Keith's 
bare relation of it; for it ig introduced with 
theſe words, viz. In thoſe parts, he ſaid, he firſt 
diſcovered, &c. It does not appear that the Bi- 
ſhop either read or heard what the people called 
Quakers had to ſay for themſelves; and yet as if 
he certainly knew that George Keith was perfect- 
ly right, and theſe people altogether wrong, he 
pronounces judgment upon an hearing only ex 
parte; a method of proceeding utterly inconſiſtent 
"with the duty 85 a fair hiſtorian ; ; and which he 
| a himſelf, 
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himſelf, no doubt, were he living, would loudly. 
exclaim againſt, if it concerned himſelf, or any 
people whom he was diſpoſed to favour, or even 


f 


to do juſtice to. ARCS EM 


It is well known, that the difference between 
George Keith and his friends in Pennſylvania, 
was, Don an appeal of his from thence, ſolemnly 
heard and debated for many days by the yearly- 
meeting in London, 1695, and#ar laſt determined 
in a moderate * cenſure upon him; and it cannot 
be ſuppoſed but that the meeting had ſome rea- 
ſons 


* Which cenſure was in the following words, viz. 
© That the ſaid George Keith hath! of late been, and 
„ yet is, acted by an unchriſtian ſpirit, which hath move 
« ed and led him to ſtir up contention and ftrife in the 
church of Chriſt, and to cauſe diviſions, ſeparations 
and breaches among them that profeſs the truth: and 
< that the tendency of divers of his late writings and 
« actings hath been to expoſe the truth and the friends 
< thereof, to the reproach of the world, did unanimouſ- 
ly agree, and declare it to be the ſenſe and judgment 
of this meeting: and it is the ſenſe and judgment of 
<<. this meeting, That the ſaid George Keith is gone from 
& the bleſſed unity of the peaceable ſpirit of our Lord 
4 Jeſus Chriſt, and hath thereby ſeparated himſelf from 
<* the holy fellowſhip of the church of Chriſt, and that 
& whilſt he is in an unreconciled and uncharitable ſtate, 
he ought not to preach or pray in any of friends meet- 
* ings, nor to be owned or received as one of us, until 
a public and hearty acknowledgment of the great of- 
© fence he has given, and hurt he hath done, and con- 
<< demnation of himſelf therefore, he gives proof of his 
„ unfeigned repentance, and does his endeavour to re- 
„ move and take off the reproach he hath brought upon 
<« truth and friends, which in the love of God we hear- 
e tily deſire for his ſoul's A eee 
From which cenſure, it is evident, that George Keith - 
was not (as the defender of the Biſhop of Litchfield and 
Coventry erroneouſly aſſerts, p. 98.) “ Eftommunicated 
4 by the Quakers, for maintaining the neceſſity of be- 
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ons for ſuch a proceeding. And it is as well 
known, that afterwards, though our friends did 
not attend his peremptory ſummons, (chiefly 
. e to the * peace and good Or of 

_ Ip thoſe 


e lieving in an outward Chriſt in order to ſalvation.” 
Nor does there appear in the whole cenſure againſt, or 


proceedings relating to him, the leaſt footſteps of any 


charge of that nature. He was diſowned for his unchri- 


tian and uncharitable actions, and for the reproach he 
had brought upon truth and friends, by his ſlanders and 


lyivg accuſations, and particularly, as it is expreſſed in 
one part of the proceedings, His inſinuating as if 
friends only owned the blood of Chriſt in a myſtical . 
« ſenſe,” No wander then, if Keith, being ejected by 

the Quakers, for his falihood and abuſes ths them, did, 


as evil men and ſeducers uſed to do, wax worſe and 


worſe, kept on the exterior of the Quakers, as a deeoy 


to draw others after him, ſo long as he ſaw any proba- 
bility of ſucceſs, or outward ſupport; which at TY 
failing, he thought meet to be reconciled to a church, 
qualified to gratify her new convert with preſent and 
conſtant pay, which yet, in his caſe, was nat the reward 
of righteouſneſs. | | 

* Sce their reaſons for not attending Keith's ſum- 
mons, in Sewel's Hiſtory * Quakers, p. 660. One 
of which reaſons is thus: & Such public and unlimited 


<« confuſion, and anſwer not the end deſired by ſober and 
te enquiring men. Beſides, that it ſets up a practice that 
authority may judge to be an abuſe of our liberty, and 

© ſo draw that under reflection, as no friend to the ci- 
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thoſe cities and places where he was pleaſed to 


mount the ſtage) yet they followed him cloſely 
from the preſs: and as all theſe tranſactions were 
public to the world, the Biſhop ought either to 
have ſaid nothing about them, or more than he 
has ſaid; either have paſſed the whole over in ſi- 


lence, or have given an impartial ſummary view 


of the controverſy on both ſides. 


But ſeeing he has begn pleaſed to be ſilent on 


one ſide, and condemn us as a company of miſ- 


led enthuſiaſts, with his uſual air of contempt, 


that his readers may not think our friends had 
nothing to ſay in defence of themſelves and doc- 
trines: they are referred ee ev was written 
about that time by our elder friends, G. White- 
head, TS fiel, B. Coole, R. Claridge, D. 
Philips, and J. Wyeth. 5 

But we are told, that it appeared to him, 
(George Keith) that they (the Quakers) were 
Deiſts, and that they turned the whole doctrines 
of the Chriſtian Religion into allegories. 


To the firſt, that they were Deiſts: I ſay he 
is inconſiſtent with himſelf, for he calls them 


afherwards : Eathubafta.. Dein M .- 


are as oppoſite as the two poles. The one de- 
nies all revelation ; the other believes and con- 
tends for it to an exceſs. But to come more 
cloſely to the point, Deiſm, in the modern uſe 


of that word, is the belief and profeſſion of na- 


* ceeds as he begins, they will be employed to an ill 
« end, which his, (poor man) cannot but be, unleſs he 
„ change his courſe, which we heartily pray for, that 
ena place of repentance he wy find, and through a true 
* contrition, the remiſſion his great fin of envy, 
« and evilly entreating the Lord's people and way which 


<« we profeſs, and which he the ſaid George Keith hath 
< long and lately both profeſſed and zealouſly vindi- 


“ cated as ſuch,” | | 
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1 
tural religion, in oppoſition to revelation of all 


” © kinds. Chriſtianity, in the fenſe of the peopl 


called Quakers, is the belief and profeſſion of 
revealed religion, revealed externally in the Ho- 
ty Scriptures, and internally by the Spirit of 
Chriſt in the ſecret ' of our hearts: by the firſt 
we come to the knowledge of the facts, doc- 
trines, and precepts of the Chriſtian Religion; 
by the laſt we are enlightęened and aſſiſted to un- 
derſtand, apply and practiſe them, for the great 
ends for which they were delivered to the world: 
ſo that religion, in the ſenſe of the Deiſts, hath 
nothing to do with revelation ; in the Quaker's 
ſenſe, it is all revelation, either external or in- 
ternal: a plain contradiction then between the 
one and the other, and conſequently ch cannot 
be the ſame, nor be predicated of the ſame per- 
fon or people. The Quakers therefore cannot 
be eſteemed Deiſts, which charge is ſo far from 
being true, that upon their principles only, the 
very root of Deiſm is deſtroyed, as I have al- 
ready obſerved. fe 7 OK 
Again we are told, That it appeared to him, 
George Keith, that the Quakers turned the whole 
doctrines of the Chriſtian Religion into alle- 
gories. „%%% EULER STS 
Anſw. I can name many of the doctrines of 
the Chriſtian Religion which they never turned 
into allegories, but have been great ſyfferers for 
adhering to them in a literal ſenſe, as is well 
known; ſo that this charge, in the extent of it, is 
falſe. But it is not denied, that the Quakers 
writ of ſome of the doctrines of the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion in an allegorical ſtile, and ſo did the 
apoſtles, even thoſe very doctrines he there men- 
tions, which relate to the death and reſurrection 
of Chriſt, and the reconciliation of ſinners to 
God by virtue of his croſs, as may eaſily be made 
„ . appear 


E 
5 appear by many inſtances. And the beſt Chri- 
ſtians in all ages have done the ſame, as is ac- 
knowledged by the Biſhop of London in his Pa- 


ſtoral Letter before cited. But neither thoſe, | 
nor the Quakers did ſo turn theſe doctrines into 


allegories, as to deftroy their proper meanings, 
or the reality of thoſe facts, which are always 
© ſuppoſed, and taken as a real foundation for the 


people. y ; 
Thoſe who have read the writings of our 


friends with an honeſt diſpoſition to be truly in- 


formed of their real ſentiments; and who have 


converſed with them candidly with the ſame. de- 
ſign, have found the truth of this. Among 
whom the learned and pious Dr. Henry More 
was an eminent inſtance ; who, though at firſt he 
thought the Quakers carried their allegorical way 


of writing too far, yet upon better information 


from reading, and converſation with ſome. of 


them, became very much changed into another 


mind, as hath been fully ſhewn in a late pamph- 
let, intituled, A Vindication .of the Quakers, or 
an Anſwer to the Biſhop of L s charge 
againſt them, and a late defence of that charge; 
to which is added, a more full and perfect ac- 
count of the Quakers and their doctrines, occa- 
ſioned by Dr. Henry More's opinion of them; 
containing extracts of ſeveral letters of the Doc- 
tor to William Penn and others, to which the 
reader is referred; and more largely to the let- 
ters themſelves, and other paſſages, in his life and 
works. ; : | 
There 1s alſo good reaſon to ſuppoſe, that Dr. 
Burnet had changed his ſentiments of the Qua- 
kers, when it is well known, that he long ſince 
publiſhed to the world an excellent ſyſtem of ſpi- 
ritual religion, altogether agreeable to their prin- 
% Cijples, 


allegory, and ſo profeſſed and believed by that 
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ciples, intituled, The Life of God in the Soul of 
Man, or the nature and excellency of the Chri- 
ſtian Religion, with the method of obtaining 
the happineſs which 1t propoſes: alſo an account 
of the beginning and advances of a ſpiritual life: - 
with a preface by Gilbert Burnet. Wherein he 
very ſtrongly and pathetically recommends that 
performance, the deſign of which is to explain 
the nature and properties of true religion, which 
the author calls, p. 4. An union of the ſoul © 
with God, a real participation of the divige na- 
ture, the very image of God drawn upon the 
foul, or, in the apoſtle's phraſe, it is Chriſt form- 
ed in us. Briefly, I know not how the nature 
of religion can be better r than by cal- 
ling it a divine life. The very terms in which 
the Quakers often expreſs themſelves on the 
fame ſubject. And therefore as the Biſhop has 
- 'Þ fully recommended that work to the public, 
however he might be miſled by wrong repreſen- 
tations of their doctrines, he could not be an 
enemy to the principles of the Quakers l 
underſtood. The whole of that piece is penned 
with that true ſpirit of religion and piety, that I 
gladly take this opportunity to recommend the 
peruſal of it to all ſerious Chxiſtians of all deno- 
minat1o0ns. | 23 | 
But to return to George Keith. The Biſhop 
has told us, after a long detail of his perform- 
ances, That be is now, in the year 1700, in holy 
orders among us, and likely to do good ſervice in 
undeceiving and reclaiming ſome of thoſe miſled en- 
thufiaſts. But what if it ſhould appear after all, 
that he deeply repented of what he had done ? I 
ſhall relate what has come'to my knowledge, and 
leave the reader to judge of the truth of it. The 
fact as related is this: That one Richard Hayler 
of Suſſex made a viſit to George Keith on his 


4 


death- 
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Death-bed, which viſit was kindly taken by him ; 


and among other things that paſſed, G. Keith ex- 


preſſed himſelf in theſe words, viz. I wiſh I had 
died when I was a Quaker, for then I am ſure it 
would have been well with my ſoul. . This I have 
from a perſon now living, of unqueſtioned repu- 


tation, who had it from the widow of the ſaid 


Richard Hayler, and her ſiſter, both ſince deceaſed, 
but perſons of unblemiſhed characters. I ſhall 
make no comment upon the expreſſion, but only 
remark, that it ſtands on as good ground of cre- 
dibility as many thouſand matters of fact that are 
readily believed without any heſitation, and is al- 
together as well, what if I ſay, better atteſted, than 
the Biſhop's partial relation of this whole affair, 
and ſome other facts in his hiſtory, wherein the 
characters of all ranks of people, living and dead, 
are treated with an uncommon freedom. I hope, 


therefore, I may be excuſed in this one inſtance, at 


a time when George Keith's performances againſt 
the Quakers are ſo much magnified by the Biſhop 
of L——'s defender, as well as Dr. Burnet, in 
letting the world know, that there is reaſon to be- 
lieve, that this conduct of George Keith, at laſt be- 
came his burthen, and that he himſelf did not ap- 


prove of it: the conſideration of it, I confeſs, gives 


me ſome ſecret pleaſure, in hopes, that he that 
gave him this ſight, might give him alſo the grace 
of repentance. | 
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